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IS THERE A PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION ?* 
(first Paper.) 

I have no sympathy with those who complain because 
philosophy is forever unfinished and is always beginning its 
work afresh. In the eternal youth of human problems lies 
the assurance that we are in the great world of the Spirit, 
whose life only an eternity can fulfil, and whose concerns 
no human reflection can exhaust. To be sure, this eternal 
youth of philosophy never develops healthily in any genera- 
tion of men, unless they look backward upon the history of 
preceding generations; and no fresh beginning is worth 
making, unless the ages have fertilized the forest soil where 
the new saplings are to grow. But the endlessly unfinished 
task of philosophy is still justified in its very incomplete- 
ness by the fact that philosophy itself is, after all, only an 
effort towards a passionless and yet truthful comprehension 
of the deepest passions of humanity; namely, of the pas- 
sion for knowing the things that are in the world, and of 
the passion for serving the worthiest ideals. 

These passions, which philosophy analyzes and _ reflec- 
tively criticises, are not dead things, but living interests. 
They grow with man. Their issues vary endlessly from age 
to age, amplify and complicate themselves as life expands, 


*An essay read before the Yale Philosophical Club by Professor Jos1Au Royce, 
of Harvard University, under the title, “The Fundamental Problem of Recent Phi- 
losophy.” 
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begin afresh where they had once ended, and so furnish an 
unceasingly altered world, wherein the philosopher has to 
find his way. He seeks (for so he says) eternal truth; but 
the truth as he seeks it is human truth,— God’s ways seen 
in the flying mists of men’s thoughts. His instantaneous 
photographs of human passion have, indeed, a fixed and 
unalterable appearance about them. The most transient 
desire or hope of his age, fixed by the technical devices of 
his system, pretends to be something demonstrable and un- 
alterable; and, because this particular shadow of passion, 
this one attribute of mankind, is not found in some other 
and later system, whose photograph is equally the product 
of the moment, critics declare that no two philosophers see 
the same truth in the world, and that all these expressions 
of humanity are alike worthless. In fact, however, if it is 
worth while to live, it is worth while to reflect upon life ; 
and philosophy, which is merely the most thorough-going 
reflection possible upon the presuppositions of human 
thought and passion, exhibits, in the variety of its doctrines, 
only the wealth of the life-treasures of humanity, not, as 
some have supposed, the poverty of the reflective skill of 
the philosophers. 

I will not make too much of an imperfect parallel; but, 
suppose (since, after all, artistic and philosophical reflection 
upon life are not absolutely opposed to each other) that 
poets were accused of cultivating a vain art, merely because 
not one of them had yet written the whole secret of man’s 
heart in one final lyric: would not such an accusation re- 
semble the fashion of those who scorn philosophy because 
the human spirit has not yet finally unlocked its heart with 
the key of any one philosophical system? Nay: in each 
truly philosophical age, the great thinker, who is master 
of his passing world, does unlock this heart, and become 
possessed of many of its choicest treasures. But in the 
times between, when passion lives intensely, and the heart 
is darkened from reflection by the serious toils and travail 
of life, humanity stores new treasures of experience in the 
mysterious hoarding-places; and, when a reflective age 
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comes again, the house is still there, but that which is 
within it has been altered. Hence each constructive 
period gives us its own philosophy. The work is indeed 
endless, but it is not therefore in vain. 

Our own time, one of peculiar energy and of considerable 
reflection, seems to me to stand in the presence of philo- 
sophical problems which, without being altogether novel, 
have assumed unexpected and even highly surprising forms. 
I feel myself wholly unable to set forth these problems, 
either exhaustively or worthily, in any brief space; but the 
opportunity which this paper affords me must not be allowed 
to pass without an effort to suggest what seems to me to be 
the shape assumed in our day by the most fundamental of 
philosophical problems,— that of the ultimate nature of Re- 
ality. ‘To this end, let me introduce my discussion by a 
brief historical sketch, which may seem to most of you a 
tedious, because a far too familiar, preliminary, but which 
I shall find useful, I fancy, in trying to make clear my views 
in the concluding division of my paper. 


_- I. NATURAL LAW: THE MECHANICAL VIEW. 


Modern Philosophy, as it began in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, worked under the influence of the presuppositions of 
a time when success meant despotic mastery, and when tra- 
dition was of less importance to the nations than were intel- 
lectual skill and physical force. The Seventeenth Century 
had forsaken Medizvalism, and had not yet invented the 
ideals of national unity or of popular government. Men 
asked, “ Who is our master?” In the Middle Ages, such 
questions had answered themselves. The emperor is our 
master, or the pope or the feudal lord: so people had said 
according as time and land had determined. But now the 
question was more doubtful; and yet the people could not 
say, as in our time they have learned to say, ‘ We, the 
nation, under our chosen King or Parliament,— we are the 
masters,” since men were looking up to that master whom 
external fortune preferred. The master, then, was the tri- 
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umphant Protector, or the king by right divine, or the suc- 
cessful conqueror; in short, he was the despot, the Levia- 
than, the man on whose side were by chance the strongest 
battalions. Armies were often constituted of mercenaries. 
War was an affair rather of money and ambition than of 
national passion. People hated the soldier as an alien, even 
when he fought under their own flag. A king might have 
to conquer his own land as if it were another’s. A con- 
queror annexed a province as he would have appropriated 
a treasure, not because he thereby built up a national unity, 
but because he thus increased the sum total of his revenues. 
Political affairs were too often divorced from national feel- 
ing. In Germany, the battle-ground of Europe, national 
feeling was indeed for generations almost extinguished by 
the physical forces beneath which this age of despots buried 
a suffering people. 

The philosophy of this age is usually and wrongly charac- 
terized, by those who undertake to describe it, as a philoso- 
phy whose principle was Self-consciousness. Too much, I 
think, has been made in just this connection of the Carte- 
sian “ COGITO, ERGO SUM.” That was a weighty saying; but 
one may complain of its development in the Cartesian sys- 
tem, much as Socrates in the Phedo complains of the abor- 
tive teleology of Anaxagoras. “I read in Anaxagoras,” 
says, in effect, Socrates, “that the ous causes all things. 
Herein I rejoiced. But I read further, and found that, when 
he came to speak of man, he explained him by describing 
his bones and sinews, which are surely not the Nous.” Even 
so Des Cartes appeals to self-consciousness as the norm of 
truth. But erelong he begins on his physics; and we find 
that now he has altogether given the go-by to self-conscious- 
ness, which has no more to say in a world where all is voice- 
less and geometrically unreal. 

In Spinoza, Self-consciousness not only has no voice, but 
clearly sees why it has no business to break the everlasting 
silence. At the outset of the search for truth, it indeed © 
eloquently longs, as at the beginning of Spinoza’s T'ractate 
on the Improvement of the Understanding, for rest and self- 
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realization. Erelong, however, it discovers that truth must 
not be reflected upon, but must be merely seen and ac- 
cepted. At this Self-consciousness takes its solemn resolve, 
“From this time forth I never will speak more’’; and, in 
fact, no torture ever opes its lips thenceforth until its mystic 
euthanasia in the Fifth Part of the Ethics. 
Self-consciousness, then, was not the principle of the new 
philosophy, any more than freedom was the guiding angel of 
the atrocious Thirty Years’ War, or any more than democ- 
racy in the modern sense was the creator of Cromwell, or 
any more than patriotism or a true national consciousness 
found expression in the wars of Louis XIV. The principle 
of the new philosophy was one of dictatorship, of despotism, 
of absolute mastery. To be sure, just as Europe no longer 
went on crusades, or gave true allegiance to the Emperor, 
Ceesar’s successor, so modern philosophy was no longer the 
handmaid of theology. But when the traditional master 
gives place to the Leviathan, when you behead Charles I. 
and find in his place Cromwell, when you forsake the Holy 
Roman Empire and submit to Louis XIV., you are not any 
freer for the change. On the contrary, the freedom of tra- 
dition is gone; you are in bondage to the last chieftain who 
has found the way to make war nourish war, and who has 
sacked your city. So, too, in philosophy you may be free 
from the scholastic forms of disputation, but the geometri- 
cal method, with its armed array of hungry propositions, 
devours all the interests of your life that chance to oppose 
its leading axioms and definitions. Is it a Hobbes who 
conquers your citadel? Lo! his system has chained every 
impulse of your heart. You are a hopelessly selfish creat- 
ure ; a member of a race that, save for its possession of rea- 
son, is worse than the wild beasts; a race whose natural 
state is an inconceivably horrible warfare. Is it some 
Cartesian occasionalist whose principles have bound you? 
Well, then, animals are unconscious automata; and, as for 
you, you have no part in raising your own arm. God’s 
miraculous power interferes in every one of your acts, and 
your daily life is clearly and distinctly shown to be a mys- 
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tery more perplexing than the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. Such is the fortune of philosophic warfare. You may 
be disheartened, but you must submit. 

The first significance, then, of this initial age of modern 
philosophy lies in its development of the conception of mer- 
ciless philosophical demonstration on the basis of assumed 
principles. The model of philosophy was that very method 
of coercion which characterized the political life of the time. 
As the de facto Ruler called God to witness that heaven was 
on his side, and that all good men were bound to submit to 
his will, so the de facto Principle in a system of philosophy 
assumed a divine right to rule with absolute and unsparing 
consistency in every region of human life. But I hasten to 
add that a second significant feature of this age related to 
something much deeper than the form of the philosophic 
system as such. Deeper than the outward show of despot- 
ism in the political world was that longing for an absolute 
solution of the problems of confessional and political sov- 
ereignty, which led people thus to serve arbitrary leaders in 
the hope of finding at last the strongest leader, and so of 
accomplishing a final conquest of all pretenders and heretics. 
Even so in philosophy, the pretentious geometrical method 
which in Spinoza’s Ethics so often wearies us with its mere 
simulation of necessity, and which so often gives us empir- 
ical generalizations under the guise of rational demonstra- 
tions, is, after all, only an effort to express, even in the ex- 
ternal shape of the system itself, a profound belief that the 
true world is absolutely fixed, necessary, motionless, eternal. 
Absolutism in the form is only the phenomenal manifesta- 
tion of a faith in an absolutism of the content. Government 
ought to crush, will crush, all heresy and treason. There is 
only one ideal state. If we but conquer the provinces long 
enough, extinguish the enemies vigorously enough, we shall 
some day reach the ideal, and Europe will be organized. 
Even so, the truth about the world is that it is one objective 
system, complete, everlasting, necessary. Only try long 
enough, with your geometrical method, and you will at last 
come to rest in the contemplation of this world of Law. 
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Yes, LAW, that fundamental conception of the Philosophy 
of Nature, first assumed its modern shape in the philosophy 
of the Seventeenth Century. The growth of science since 
Galileo gave the empirical basis for the new notion. The 
ancient synthetic geometry had known what law meant as 
applied to space. The nature, that is, the one simple law 
of the structure of a geometrical figure, could be developed 
by the addition of auxiliary constructions in such a way as 
to exhibit, in necessary and orderly sequence, a vast number 
of apparently diverse and disconnected properties of the 
figure. Even so, for the Galilean method of induction, the 
law of nature was to express, in the form of a simple prin- 
ciple, many empirical facts. At the outset of science, noth- 
ing was sure to the investigator but that nature was the 
expression of principles. These principles appeared in the 
doctrine first as hypotheses. Deduction developed the con- 
sequences they ought to have if they were true, and experi- 
ment verified these consequences by the study of facts. 

The Columbus’s egg of Galileo’s method lay in his dis- 
covery of a plan by which the necessity of geometry could 
be applied to the examination of natural facts. In earlier 
speculations, either the principles assumed had been vague, 
mystical suggestions, or the investigators had been obliged 
to collect facts without being able to discover more than the 
most insignificant principles. In the age preceding the de- 
velopment of modern science, such theories as the doctrine 
of signatures in medicine show us what was necessary, so 
long as principles unapplied to facts were the only resource 
of speculative science ; while, on the other hand, rough, im- 
perfect observations, which could be of value only to the 
artist or to the artisan, constituted the whole of growing 
empirical science. It was Galileo’s discovery that, if prin- 
ciples were stated on the basis of suggestions already given 
by the facts of nature, if they were stated with the exactness 
of which the Euclidean theorems were already the model, 
and if the geometrical method were applied to deduce such 
consequences from these principles as could be tested by 
experience, then, and then only, natural science could assume 
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a form at once well founded in facts and rational in its ex- 
pression. The success of Galileo in elementary mechanies 
first showed men what the possibilities of science were ; 
and very rapidly the speculative thinkers of the Seventeenth 
Century seized on the suggestions of the new method. A 
sort of romantic delight in mathematical necessity charae- 
terized the whole thought at the time. ‘“ We have wandered 
so long in mysticism without knowing how to question 
nature, we have revered so long the rigidity of geometrical 
science without being able to imitate its clearness! Now at 
last,” men said, “ we have found the royal road to truth. A 
nature whose laws the Galilean method can investigate must 
be a nature where necessity is universal. Surely, the distince- 
tion, then, between science and mysticism lies in the fact that 
science is geometrical in its form and verified in its content, 
whereas mysticism is inexact in its form and unverifiable in 
its assertions.” 

The high hopes aroused by the early successes of elemen- 
tary physical science rather grew than faded as the century 
advanced. The most picturesque triumphs of the modern 
intellect belong, in fact, to the period from Galileo to 
Newton. Never again will it be possible for human thought 
to seem at one stroke to conquer the heavens, as the New- 
tonian method did; and, although the great philosophers of 
the Seventeenth Century did not live to learn the scope of 
the Newtonian science, they were already able to anticipate 
that some such-triumph was near.. They were not slow to 
follow the model of the. special investigators in forming 
their own philosophical systems. And so the conception to 
which the Seventeenth Century leads us is the conception 
of a world where an infinite number of facts are bound 
together as cases of simple principles, in such wise that if 
the principles are once discovered, through patient induc- 
tion or skilful ingenuity, the most unsuspected connections 
between remote facts of nature may be expected to result, 
and the most minute data of experience may become expli- 
cable. 

I think that in estimating the work of the Seventeenth 
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Century sufficient stress is not laid, in most historical studies 
of modern philosophy, upon the transformation thus given to 
the conception of natural causation. Modern discussion 
upon the nature of causation (especially in Great Britain 
and in our own country) treats the problem as if the idea of 
cause had not developed since the time of Plato. For in- 
stance, we have the old inquiry as to the nature of the effi- 
cient causation exemplified in human will, too often treated 
by philosophers as if it were the only question about causa- 
tion. This inquiry, however, bears upon only one-half of 
the real problem. We find in so recent a writer as Dr. 
Martineau a disposition to ignore that side of the concept 
of natural causation in which this concept appears as satis- 
fying the human desire for a simple explanation of the 
complex facts of the world in terms of unity. The Seven- 
teenth Century, as most know, ignored efficient causation ; 
or else, as in the case of Des Cartes, admitted the existence 
of efficient causation in the one case of human free will, but 
did so for theological rather than for genuinely philosophical 
reasons. Yet why the Seventeenth Century ignored efficient 
causation,— why for Spinoza necessity, and not freedom, 
seemed the only rational account of even the most passion- 
ate human life,—this question is seldom answered. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Seventeenth Century, as the 
age of absolutism in philosophy, knew only of sovereign 
principles ; and the sovereign principle that was then in the 
air was the principle of a new mechanical science, which 
asked, concerning facts, “ Of what law are they cases? what 
formula expresses their content?” and not, “ How are they 
related to human will?” To interpret the world in terms 
of ideals was not the mission of this age; and every view of 
causation that dwells on ideal efficiency as its only funda- 
mental characteristic ignores one-sidedly that whole concep- 
tion of reality which we owe to the Seventeenth Century. 
It is true that the conception of causality which defines it in 
terms of that ideal efficiency which we seem to see ex- 
pressed in the human volition is by no means worthless or 
unphilosophical. In fact, it is precisely the relationship 
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between these two views of causation that to my mind con- 
stitutes the fundamental issue of recent philosophy. But 
it is without profit that we study the history of philosophy, 
if we are unwilling to take a one-sided age, with all the 
defects of its qualities, and to comprehend, in order that 
we may transcend. 

The idea of all-pervading law thus developed did not 
rest during the Eighteenth Century: it was the principle 
of the growth of the whole of modern physical science. 
But, to be sure, reasons which we shall soon further con- 
sider led the philosophers of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century to ignore in-great part the later stages of the 
growth of this fundamental concept. For, by the middle 
of the eighteenth century, philosophy was no longer 
under the spell of the geometrical method, and it was no 
longer interested in reflecting solely upon the ideas of rigid 
scientific investigation. Absolutism had given place to skep- 
ticism. But meanwhile, in the scientific world, the concep- 
tion of universal law grew, until it received that classic 
expression in Laplace’s Hssay on Probabilities which has 
ip recent times so often been cited. I call this expression 
“classic,” because, in all its one-sidedness, it has precisely 
the perfection which it is the privilege of a partial view 
of reality to attain. Every one has read the brilliant re- 
statement of Laplace’s view in the famous address of Du 
Bois-Reymond. Here you have a world-picture in which, 
indeed, there is no room for an ideally effective element, © 
but in which the demand for explanation of all that is 
rationally and finally explicable is supposed to be fully met. 
There is no longer speech of an efficient causation: the facts 
of the world are cases of a universal formula. He who 
knew all things would know all these facts in their unity, 
and, having this unity, would have all things. The mo- 
ments of the world would be to his mind only states of 
a continuously varying function. At each instant, the 
facts of nature express what happens in the formula, if you 
substitute some value of the time-variable ¢t. A world of 
constant elements, of continuous variations, and of fixed ~ 
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laws governing these variations, expresses all the wealth of 
the infinite life. There is no question of whence or whither. 
At each moment, the tale is complete. 


“ Of earth’s first clay they did the last man knead, 
And in the morning of creation wrote 
What the last day of reckoning shall read.” 


In this suggestion of Laplace one finds the expression of 
a theory for which even Spinoza had known no sufficient 
words. The Laplacean World-formula is, after all, simply 
what the Spinozistic Substance aims to be. Spinoza’s God 
is, in intent, an incorporated world-formula, the objective 
unity of Law, wherein infinite things find their expression. 
This unity is complete, and predetermines all from the 
essence of its nature, just as the essence of a triangle deter- 
mines absolutely even the least of the properties of the 
figure. Spinoza thus struggles frequently for a clear and 
simple statement of what Laplace, with the aid of mechanics, 
easily sets before us; and I can conceive Spinoza following 
with delight the growth of the conception of the unity of 
nature through the mathematical writers from Newton to 
Laplace. I could even fancy him finding still further satis- 
faction in seeing a similar theory applied by Fourier to the 
facts of the theory of heat, and in our own time, by a com- 
pany of brilliant investigators, to the facts of the conserva- 
tion of energy. It is the fortune of great conceptions that 
they wait long for a complete expression, and are the 
prophecy in the growing age of what less original periods 
develop with more rigidity and greater clearness, though 
frequently with less genius. 

In fact, the Spinozistic system of the universe could 
never have been stated with its maximum of clearness by 
any thinker who lived before the modern development of 
physical science. This is the significance of Spinoza,— that 
he longed for that of which the conservation of energy is 
a partial but vastly imposing empirical fulfilment. And, 
when I say this of Spinoza, I do not attribute to him any 
supernatural prescience. I only say that the presupposi- 
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tion of his system,— the substantial, objective, mathemati- 
cally perfect unity of nature,—as on the one hand it was 
founded upon the model of the Galilean physical science, 
so on the other hand received a fuller expression in the 
recent outcome of the same physical investigation. 


Il, EVOLUTION: THE HISTORICAL VIEW. 


But now, having thus characterized the first great age of 
modern philosophy, I must for the moment skip altogether 
any mention of the great development from Hume to Hegel, 
and point out forthwith the remarkable contrast between 
the spirit of the Seventeenth Century and the spirit which 
has developed in Europe during the present century. 

If Spinoza were alive to-day, with one portion of our mod- 
ern science he would be not only at peace, but delighted ; 
and what that portion is I have just indicated. In so far as wé 
have discovered necessity and eternity in the world, and have 
realized this eternal necessity in the form of empirical laws, 
he would observe only an expected verification of his syste- 
matic presupposition; and he would rejoice to find the Di- 
vine Substance expressing itself so easily in sensuous forms. 
But with another element of our modern investigations 
Spinoza would be much puzzled. I refer in particular to 
the modern notions of EVOLUTION. If there is anything at 
which the Seventeenth Century philosopher would be sur- 
prised, it would be to find the people of this time investi- 
gating the past.history of the universe. History was once 


for all disposed of in the Seventeenth Century. Of the © 


world’s history one knew very little, and cared still less. 
Creation was probably a myth. The social compact, on 
which so many political theories were founded, was little 
better than a myth. It served the purpose of a convenient 
construction for social institutions, similar to the mathemati- 
cal construction of the ellipse and parabola as sections of a 
cone; but historically it had no significance. Even Hobbes 
or Locke might be found ready enough to admit that no 
definite moment could be mentioned in the past, when the 
“social compact” actually first took place. As for the 
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more recent history of humanity, the Middle Ages were 
lost, so men felt, in deserved darkness; and forgetfulness 
hid at once the bad Latin of unreadable scholastics and the 
decrees of insignificant popes and emperors. ‘The new 
time had its own great issues, which were to be met by its 
own great political and military forces. The occult theories 
of the Renaissance period were also to be forgotten. The 
philosopher and the man of science worked for clear con- 
ceptions, for rigid demonstrations, for definite verifications, 
and for mathematical certainty. History concerned them 
not, except as a literary exercise, as the occasional amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, or as a storehouse of moral reflections. 

But now contrast this view of the world with the one 
to-day prevalent, when, as many men say, “the history of 
things is the explanation of the nature of things”; when, 
as many popular leaders assure us, “if Evolution is any- 
thing, it is everything’; when our first inquiry concerning 
any problematic fact of nature is, “ What is its source?” 

This view of the world stands in yet stronger contrast to 
the notions of the Seventeenth Century, when we reflect that 
it has given expression to itself in a pretended PHILOSOPHY, 
and when we perceive that the development of this view is 
contemporaneous with precisely that conception of physical 
necessity which has characterized modern physical science. 
Just at the very moment when the presuppositions of the 
Seventeenth Century have met, in the doctrine of Conser- 
vation of Energy, an unexpected realization of what were 
once their wildest hopes, a new view of nature, expressing 
itself in the so-called law of Evolution, has appeared in the 
world side by side with the doctrine of physical necessity ; 
and those who uphold this theory of Evolution are curiously 
unconscious that the world where history is the most signifi- 
cant of intellectual concerns is simply not to be reconciled with 
a world where there is no history, and where the world-formula 
has already expressed from eternity to eternity the transient 
facts of the flying moment. I hold that in this appearance of 
the doctrine of Evolution, not merely in empirical science, 
but in philosophy, in this concept that the history of things 
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is a necessary part of their true comprehension, modern 
thought has reached, in a novel form, an ancient but pro- 
foundly important issue; and it is this issue which I regard 
as the Fundamental Problem of Recent Philosophy. The 
significance of the matter must, however, be made plain by 
a further analysis. 

The difference between the Seventeenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries may first be expressed in general terms by saying 
that for quite a while our thinkers have been deeply inter- 
ested in the history of things, whereas the thinkers of the 
Seventeenth Century simply felt no such interest. In other 
words, facts have become fascinating to us, which they 
ignored; and we have become acquainted with the exist- 
ence of Evolution, not because we were so much more brill- 
iant than our predecessors, but because we have been 
deeply concerned to discover the existence of Evolution. 

This modern interest in the law of Evolution begins, in 
the first place, with the New Humanism of the last century ; 
owes its origin, in fact, to Rousseau, whose sentimentalism, 
directing attention to human nature, forced upon men the 
examination of human life as life. From Rousseau to the 
Romantic School in Germany, in England, in France, there 
was a necessary progress,—a progress not unaffected by 
the intense life and the tremendous issues of the French 
Revolution. The year 1815 found the nations physically 
exhausted, and intellectually prepared for a fuller reflec- 
tion on the problems of their life. As young people, after 
the first great experiences of passion, turn from the sor- 
rows of life to an historical reflection upon their own des- 
tinies, and fall to writing diaries, so the new Europe, 
deeply concerned to comprehend its own heart, and deeply 
affected by the problems of the recent days, began to ex- 
amine its own past, and to write the diary and the auto- 
biography of humanity. 

It is surprising how rapidly, after the period of the Napo- 
leonic wars, one finds the historical movement growing 
throughout Europe. It not only concerned itself with po-. 
litical history, but seized upon law, institutions, literature, 
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language. Erelong it invaded the citadel of theology. In 
natural science itself it found an expression in the rapidly 
growing discoveries of geology. By the middle of the cen- 
tury the main interest of the world was historical. Dar- 
win’s work was only a culminating achievement, which 
bridged over in a measure the great chasm between geolog- 
ical and human annals. What triumph might not now be 
expected from the wonder-working historical method? If 
one can conceive the tremendous impression that would 
have been produced upon the public after the age of New- 
ton by such a discovery as the Conservation of Energy, and 
if one compares with this the great indeed, but still rela- 
tively insignificant impression produced upon our time by 
that stupendous advance in physical knowledge, one sees 
indeed that our complex century had new concerns. This 
age was not merely destined to fulfil on the one side the 
highest hopes of the physical philosophers of the century of 
Spinoza and Newton, but it was also ordained to undertake 
new problems. The “Law of Evolution” has even dis- 
placed, in the popular imagination, the law of the Conser- 
vation of Energy itself, and appears as the great central 
doctrine, to which the doctrine of Conservation is only tribu- 
tary. The aforesaid faith that the story of things is the only 
explanation of things has thus become almost an axiom of 
the popular mind. 

If such is the general history of the doctrine of Evolution, 
the philosophical significance of this doctrine is not far to 
seek. Rigid mathematical explanation was the watchword 
of the Seventeenth Century ; but Evolution, as such, is not, 
cannot be, a rigid mathematical explanation. For the con- 
tent of things you can account in mathematical terms if you 
show how the positions, the velocities, the accelerations, 
present in one state of the system of bodies, must have given 
place in the lapse of time to just that new configuration of 
the system which constitutes the content to be explained. 
In Taylor’s Theorem nothing truly historical about the 
function is comprehended when we see why a given value 
of f (x) must give place to a fixed value of the same func- 
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tion of z+ h. Even so, in the world-formula, no efficient 
causation determines why a given earlier state of the world 
passes over into a given later state; and for the same rea- 
son there is no true historical interest about this alteration. 
All these states are lost in the unity of a function; or, if 
found, receive their existence from that unity, have no 
significance save as cases of the unity. One cannot ask 
why this happens, or why that earlier gives place to this 
later. All such questions are made irrelevant by the ab- 
solute explanation which connects earlier and later by a 
rigid law of continuous variation. Evolution and the world- 
formula, therefore, are simply not coincident terms. In so 
far forth as the world needs to be expressed in historical 
terms, it is not the world of rigid natural law. It is pre- 
cisely this aspect of reality which is lost sight of by those 
who hastily assume that the scientific doctrine of the trans- 
formation of species, and of the growth of the later world 
from earlier conditions, expresses forthwith a truth of which 
philosophy can make final use, without altering the postu- 
lates of the philosophy of the Seventeenth Century. 

What science accepts, precisely that is the object of philo- 
sophical inquiry; and the facts of Evolution, as our histor 
ical age has determined them, raise for philosophy only a 
new problem. At the same time that the doctrine of Con- 
servation of Energy would seem, from one point of view, 
to have verified in great measure the presuppositions of 
the Seventeenth Century, our age has discovered a mass 
of empirical facts which seem (as we nowadays interpret 
them) to go beyond mechanical necessity. And so the new 
issue for philosophy is: What has Evolution to doin the 
world of the world-formula? What relation can there be 
between facts expressible in terms of the geometrical 
method, and the facts whose explanation, such as it is, is 
their history? So palpable is the difficulty of discovering 
an historical element in the world of mathematically deter- 
minate laws that it seems to me most surprising to find the 
popular thinkers of our time entirely unaware of the incon- 
gruity between the mathematical view of nature, which they 
on the one hand readily and simple-mindedly accept, as the 
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legacy of the Seventeenth Century and as the outcome of 
physical science, and that doctrine of Evolution which ex- 
presses once for all an interest in things such as the Seven- 
teenth Century could not have shared, and such as mechan- 
ical science could never have created. 

In the world of the mechanical, historical conceptions 
indeed have a place, but only for the ignorant. The child, 
regarding the swinging pendulum, finds its behavior his- 
torical. He sees in it, if you will, an evolution or a regress, 
and rejoices in discovering that the pendulum now ascends, 
now descends, very much as Herbert Spencer observes in 
his First Principles, with a certain profound delight, that, in 
the world of the persistence of force, matter now “inte- 
grates,” now “dissipates,” while the physical processes are 
now those of “evolution,” now those of “dissolution.” But 
if all the facts are mechanical, ¢7f they are such as are capable 
of rigid statement in mathematical terms, no historical ac- 
count of them has significance, except as an expression of 
our incomplete knowledge. There may indeed be historical 
sciences without number in the world of the world-formula, 
—for those, namely, who, not having the world-formula, 
are obliged to collect empirical data and to make of them 
what they can. For us, who cannot explain the stratifica- 
tion of the world’s crust as we explain the motions of the 
planets, the earth’s crust appears as a history. But it is for 
us a history, merely because we do not understand the me- 
chanical facts that here express themselves. If we under- 
stood the earth’s stratification as we understand the eclipses, 
the historical element would vanish into the realm of the 
merely picturesque, precisely as the story of the eclipses 
forms no part of the facts set forth in a text-book of mathe- 
matical astronomy. The oncoming and the flying of the 
shadow are indeed interesting phenomena; and for the phys- 
ical astronomer, whose facts are once more not yet mechan- 
ically explicable, the series of events in an eclipse may, as 
series, be significant. But for the mathematical astronomer 
all the motions of the planets are alike expressions of a 
universal formula. The historical interest of the events is 
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lost in their mathematical explanation. Just so with the 
crust of the earth. Were its formation something mechan- 
ically explicable in all respects, there would be no inductive 
and picturesque history of the earth’s crust: there would be 
only mathematical explanation of why the earth’s crust is as 
it is. And so, I repeat, the historical element exists in the 
world of mechanism only in so far forth as the world of 
mechanism is not understood. All this, to be sure, leaves 
un indefinitely great practical range for historical science. 
Empirically considered, the world-formula is infinitely re- 
mote from our definite comprehension, even if it should 
be universal and all-embracing. Therefore, there will re- 
main, indeed, an indefinitely great scope for the historical 
investigation of the sequences of the world; and, as the 
child stands before the uncomprehended pendulum and re- 
joices in the story of its swinging, so we should stand in 
the dark world of physical complexity, and admire the se- 
quences of events. 

But now all this, while it gives us the indefinitely 
numerous group of historical sciences of an empirical sort, 
would still in no wise give us a PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION. 

It is one thing to say, “There are events in the world, 
such as the transformation of species, which, although they 
are mechanically necessary, have to be expressed by us in 
terms of historical sequence.” It is quite another thing to 
say, “The history of the world is its explanation.?. And 
yet, if one declares that a philosophy of evolution is possible 
and necessary, he asserts precisely this. Instead of saying 
as he ought, “In a world of rigid mechanical necessity, his- 
tory is not explanation, and we find the historical sciences 
important merely because we do not yet comprehend the 
mathematical necessity of the facts that they express,—in- 
stead of all this, the philosopher of Evolution insists upon 
it that the history of the world is in and for itself impor- 
tant; that not our ignorance, but our knowledge, is ex- 
pressed in the discovery of Evolution; that Evolution is 
not an illusion of our partial view, but the essential truth 
of things; that the conceptions of struggle and conflict, of 
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the triumph of the good, or of the abolition of evil, of the 
moral importance of the world, of the transition from lower 
to higher conditions, are conceptions that express significant 
and ultimate facts of reality. Yet, surely, this naive belief 
in the historical as nothing more, after all, than the mechani- 
cal — when joined, as it is, with this equally naive insistence 
on the primary importance, of the historical — forms an in- 
consistency in our modern thought which is distinctly a dis- 
grace to the philosophical acuteness of our representative 
thinkers. The men of the Seventeenth Century said: 
*“ We do not know the ultimate laws of the world, but we 
know that there are ultimate laws; and, as all is necessary, 
therefore the historical is insignificant. Could we know the 
history of things, we should not care to learn it. Admit 
necessity, and for the philosopher all else becomes insignifi- 
cant. The world of to-day is the world of eternity.” But 
the thinker of our time insists, on the one hand, that there 
is nothing but rigid mechanical necessity in the world, yet 
insists in the same breath that there is no knowledge so 
profound as the knowledge of the history of things. He 
unites in one book — yes, in one sentence very frequently — 
these two essentially opposing views of the world. 

In all this statement, I am aware that I am running 
counter to current opinion; but let us observe the matter 
from yet another side. What is meant by the term histori- 
cally important event? It is an event whose significance lies 
not in its character as the case of a universal law, but. whose 
importance lies in its place in the series of events; and this 
place in the series of events is for the historically important 
event itself no accident, and on the other hand no mathe- 
matically determinate truth, but simply a fact of ideal sig- 
nificance. That the world in which Hamlet is born, in 
which Hamlet is carried on Yorick’s back, in which Hamlet 
loves Ophelia,— that this world, I say, at any stage explains 
mathematically, mechanically, the world in which Hamlet 
dies, is of positively no importance to the “ History of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark.” The whole affair is a history, not 
in so far forth as the earlier stages exhaustively explain the 
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matter, not in so far forth as the earlier pass over continu- 
ously into the latter, but in so far forth as the earlier stage 
has an ideal significance with reference to the latter. In 
case there is a game between the noble and the base, the 
seeker and the sought, between the world that is out of 
joint and the man that is born to set it right, then, and only 
then, is there a true story in Hamlet. That the given func- 
tion of xz passes over continuously from the state in which 
x =z to that in which it is equal to x-+-h,— this is no his- 
tory. This is only one way of expressing the eternal nature 
of the function. If, such as it is, the series is determined 
by the nature of quantity, it has no ideal character. On 
the other hand, the series of the states of the world-formula 
expressed by the successive moments of Hamlet’s career 
are valuable, if at all, not as states of the world-formula, 
but as stages towards the glory and the defeat of Hamlet. 
One who simply predicted the dying Hamlet from the infant 
on Yorick’s back would know nothing of the action of the 
play. 

And now, to pass from the fictitious to the real, the world 
has a history, and Evolution is a reality, only if the real 
world is a world in which the ideals — not fictitiously, but 
genuinely — fight battles, prove effective in some portion 
of phenomenal reality, perform unexplained and inexplica- 
ble but ethically significant feats, and win or lose their bat- 
tles from their own energy. I have nothing to say in this 
discussion of the empirical sciences of evolution. They 
are no doubt in the main successful in their inductions ; 
but, from a philosophical point of view, either they are par- 
tially and essentially illusory because fragmentary views, 
relating to an eternal world in which there is no former 
and no latter; or, if they express not merely a transient, 
but a final element of truth, they do so because this is not 
merely a mechanical, but also an historical world. If there 
is not merely a group of sciences having evolutionary in- 
terest as empirical. sciences, but a true Philosophy of Evo- 
lution, this philosophy must be justified by the existence of 
a true historical significance in reality. 
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To put the thing in other terms, I have said that philos- 
ophy is an effort to express and criticise the presuppositions 
of its age. Now the presupposition of an historical age is 
that there is history in the world, and the Philosophy of 
Evolution is an effort to give voice to this presupposition. 
If there is anything true in a philosophy of evolution, then 
there is something more than the world-formula in the 
world. If there is something more than the world-formula 
in the world, then this historically significant something 
must be the existence of efficient ideals: How an ideal can 
be effective, no causal explanation, no world-formula, can 
ever directly express. Complete explanation, as the Seven- 
teenth Century saw, must as such be mathematical. In so 
far forth as causation means the existence of ultimate ex- 
planations, causation is as such not efficient. Efficient 
causation defies mathematical expression. The event that 
expresses an ideal, in case the ideal is a reality, and not 
a fiction, is something novel in the world. A world-formula 
never gave it. The function never admitted of this value. 
The continuity of its development is broken. There is 
something new under the sun. The ideal has arrested the 
“yet unfolding roll of fate,” and has made “the stern 
recorder otherwise enregistet or otherwise obliterate.” No 
Taylor’s Theorem is the model of the nature upon whose 
interests the ideals break in. But observe, just such break- 
ing of continuity, just sweh incompleteness of absolute ex- 
planation, is involved in every assertion that there is any 
genuine historical element in the world’s life. Those who 
have believed that the spirit of the doctrine of Evolution 
removed teleology from the world have failed to see that 
the presupposition of our historical age, ever since Rousseau 
and the Romantic period, has been that teleological explana- 
tions have their place, that history is worth studying for its 
own sake, and that the story of the significant ideals must 
form a part of every philosophical view of the world. Now 
here, I say, lies the deepest problem of recent philosophy. 

It is wholly impossible to express exhaustively in what 
sense this view of things appears in genuinely novel form in 
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our day, and in what sense the problem is but the repetition 
of an ancient issue of life; but still in the time that remains 
I may venture to make a few suggestions as to the relation 
of this fundamental problem to the special undertakings of 
philosophy in our time. 


Ill. CONFLICT OF HISTORICAL AND MECHANICAL VIEWS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


The science where philosophical interpretation and em- 
pirical investigation come into the closest contact is, as 
everybody knows, the science of Psychology; and it is pre- 
cisely here that the observant student finds best illustrated 
the present aspect of our problem. Just here, in fact, the 
historical or evolutionary element, which the Psychology of 
our time constantly recognizes, is in most crying opposition 
to a mechanical conception of Reality. 

The notion of natural law in Psychology is for that very 
reason one of the most complex and confusing of modern 
notions. It may be said that in the average text-book of 
Psychology one finds as many as half a dozen different 
conceptions of what constitutes the nature of the mental 
process and what constitutes the essence of psychological 
law. But in the most careful writers at least two concurrent 
and conflicting notions of the nature of psychological law 
are to be found side by side. I know, in fact, of no writer 
who more frequently illustrates these contradictions than the 
distinguished thinker Wundt, in all his psychological writ- 
ings. The two notions in question may be thus expressed: 
The connections between mental states are first assumed to 
be in part of the type illustrated by the mechanical laws of 
nature. I have certain ideas in my mind now, because 
certain mental states preceded. Such or such being the 
mental phenomena, and such or such being the external con- 
ditions to which the mind is subjected, these or these changes 
must needs have taken place; and the past mental conditions 
must have given place, through associations, through revi- 
vals, through suppressions, to this present complex of ideas. 
So far, psychological law is conceived after the model of — ~ 
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the laws of moving matter. As one configuration of the 
system gives place to another, either with or without the 
introduction of new bodies and forces, so one condition of 
mental life mechanically produces subsequent ones, with or 
without the aid of external stimuli. Now, were mental life 
an unconscious process, which we only observed from with- 
out, we could be satisfied with such accounts. But, unfort- 
unately, mental life not only occurs, but is our own; not 
only passes before us, but has significance for us. Our 
own conscious significance itself lies in the relationships 
between our successive mental states. The beginning of a 
thought and the end of the same thought, the premises of a 
syllogism and the conclusion of the syllogism,— these are 
indeed examples of mental sequence; but the doctrine 
which explains the sequence as mechanical or necessary, 
simply does not give any account of the significance of the 
sequence as such. 

And this failure of the mechanical explanation to account 
for the significance of the mental life has a reason much 
deeper than many psychologists seem disposed to understand. 
In a mechanically determined series of events, the earlier 
configuration of the system passes over into a later configu- 
ration through a continuous series of intermediate states. 
At least, mechanical science so conceives the matter. The 
whole truth is told when the earlier configuration is de- 
scribed, and when the path by which it changed into’ the 
later configuration by a continuous passaye through inter- 
mediate conditions is precisely indicated. In no sense, 
however, does the series of states as a whole form a truth 
which is in any wise distinct from the whole truth about the 
successive states as such. Describe the successive states, and 
you have described the whole series. ‘The whole is the sum 
of its successive parts. But now, unfortunately, you in no 
wise describe the nature of a slowly formed judgment or of 
a syllogism, if you merely describe the successive mental 
states that pass through the mind of one as he reaches the 
judgment or performs the act of reasoning. Understand 
all these momentary states and the law of their sequence, 
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and this knowledge is no knowledge of the whole process, 
whose significance lies in its character as a successive whole, 
and not in its character as a sum of successive states. An 
illustration will make my meaning clearer. 

A phonograph records and at pleasure reproduces an intel- 
ligible series of sounds. Reverse the motion of the phono- 
graph, and the same series of sounds becomes an unintel- 
ligible jargon. The reversed phonograph gives you perfectly 
all the sounds, but loses their significance. Physically de- 
scribed, the two processes, the direct and the reverse, differ 
only by the substitution of a minus sign for a plus in the 
physical formula by which you describe the revolution of 
the phonograph cylinder. But, from the point of view of 
the intelligibility of the series as a whole, the alteration is 
much deeper, and cannot be described in terms of plus and 
minus. Even so imagine that the psychological series of 
the states of a conscious thinking person were described per- 
fectly in terms of some world-formula, so that the earlier 
portion of the history of his mental life produced of necessity, 
according to mathematical laws, the later portions, due 
account being given of the external stimuli which interfered 
with the process. Having thus described in mechanical 
terms the whole psychical life of some person (let it be 
Caius), let us suppose that a physical process occurs in the 
world which differs from the processes that produced Caius 
in a way that may be described mathematically by substitut- 
ing minus for plus throughout the mechanical formula that 
describes Caius. This condition of things is mechanically 
quite conceivable, just as a reversed phonograph is conceiy- 
able. The resulting psychical individual will now have in 
his life all the elements of the consciousness of Caius, but 
they will come to him in reversed order. In other words, 
Caius will live his life backwards. Beginning with old age, 
he will return through the whole series of his mental states 
to infancy. Observe, I do not mean that he shall repeat 
backwards the words and ideas of all his sentences, repeat- 
ing each word and idea precisely as he did in the first place. 


This would be no true reversal.’ Not only each word, but 
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each element of each word, must be not only repeated, but 
felt backwards. Did he make love? He shall make it 
in all respects, sentimentally and logically, in an order pre- 
cisely the reverse of that in which he made it originally, 
every element of every mental act being in every respect 
inverted in its connections. Mechanically, you see, the new 
Caius will differ from the old one in a perfectly simple re- 
spect (namely, by the snbstitution of minus for plus in his 
formula). Logically, consciously, he will differ from the old 
Caius absolutely. His life will be not merely inverted in 
significance. It will have no significance. The most chaotic 
flight of ideas of the most advanced maniacal patient will 
be nothing to the absolute senselessness of the inverted 
Caius’s consciousness. The new mind, as conscious mind, 
will differ from the old mind in respects for which the 
difference between plus and minus is absolutely no expres- 
sion. As the inverted phonograph is not English back- 
wards, but absolute jargon, so the inverted Caius is not 
intelligence somewhat unworthily reversed, but the pro- 
foundest nonsense. “No jelly-fish but will be superior to 
the inverted Caius. 

Now L[ use this fictitious example not as if I supposed that 
a psychologist who believes in mechanism only would have 
to admit such an inversion of the life of Caius to be physi- 
cally possible, but only because I want to point out that, 
where inversion of the series would produce absolute de- 
struction of significance in its content, the significance of 
the content as read forwards must have been something 
different from the physically explicable order of the series. 
Physical processes as such are conceivably reversible, pre- 
cisely as heat-engines are conceivably reversible. Our 
physical incapacity to produce absolutely reversible heat- 
engines in no wise prevents the conception of a reversible 
engine from having the greatest importance in thermo- 
dynamics. But mental life, considered as a consciously 
significant process, is not a reversible sequence; and the 
laws, whatever they are, that give it conscious significance, 
when read forwards, are not laws expressible in physical 
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terms. It is precisely for this reason that the laws of the 
Association of Ideas must always remain inadequate expres- 
sions of the nature of mental life. 

And, when I say this, I insist, again, that the reason for 
my view lies deeper than the reasons ordinarily urged 
against the doctrine of the Association of Ideas. Wundt, as 
you know, ably opposes the doctrine of Association as an 
exhaustive expression of mental life. His ground is that 
there is another process, “active apperception,’ which works 
frequently against Association. In this, I think Wundt 
right; but my present point is not that there are more 
forces in mental life than the associative forces, but that no 
forces whatever which determine the existence of any se- 
quence can ever express the source of the significance for 
consciousness of a given mental sequence. Some thinkers 
like to dwell on our immediate consciousness of the dynamic 
efficiency of the mind in producing its own states. Though 
they may be right in this contention, I am not just now 
insisting directly on suweh dynamic efficiency, although in- 
directly I myself hold that the facts upon which I am now 
laying stress require of us, if we accept them at all, the pre- 
supposition of a sort of efficiency in consciousness which 
cannot be physically expressed. It is, however, not our con- 
sciousness of any mental force at work, whereby (for in- 
stance) we fix our attention upon something, that I am now 
defending: it is the fact that, from a purely logical point of 
view, the significance of mental life is not a mere function of 
the sequence of its states. Consciousness, as consciousness, 
exists only in wholes of sequence, never in mere sequences 
as such. Its unity is a successive unity, which transcends 
time, and that, too, in every, even the least consciously, 
present moment. For, even while you attend to any se- 
quence,—as to the sequence of these my words, or to the 
sequence of waves tumbling in on the beach as you sit by 
the sea, or to the sequence of the ticks of a watch,— several 
successive contents, whose sequences, for all that I care, 
may be mechanically determined, are united for your con- 
sciousness into one present fact. _ The sequence of the states 
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is not the same as your consciousness of the sequence. 
Hence the laws, whatever they are, which determine the 
existence of a consciousness of sequence must be more than 
the laws, whatever they are, which explain the nature of 
the sequence itself. 

So much, then, for one aspect of mental life, in Acaiach we 
are obliged to consider it as illustrating a double character 
of certain natural facts. In this case, as you see, the mental 
facts appear to have not only a mechanical, but also an 
historical character. They are not only facts in a world- 
formula, but parts of a story. In the mind, former states 
are related to later states, first as causes (which might 
ideally, for all I now care, be expressed in terms of some 
world-formula) ; secondly, as forming with those later states 
wholes of direct consciousness in every moment of our 
lives. This second relation is not expressible in terms of 
physical causation or of world-formulas. The world of our 
mental states has from moment to moment its history, and 
this history is not reducible to mere sequence. In so far 
forth as the history has significance, it is more than a cau- 
sally determined order of events in which the latter pass 
over into the former. For, once again, the reversed life of 
Caius, were it possible, would be a causally determined 
series, but would by chance have no significance, and would 
therefore be no true history at all. 

But this is not the only respect in which mental life fur- 
nishes to the psychologist facts which cannot be described 
in terms of any world-formula, and which mere causation 
must necessarily ignore. It is, at all events, the universal 
assumption of every disputant and of every investigator — 
yes, even of every definite skeptic — that his thoughts have 
some relation to objects which are external to these thoughts. 
“A judgment,” says Ueberweg, “is a subjective conscious- 
ness concerning the validity of our ideas.” In every judg- 
ment, true or false or doubtful, there must be a reference to 
something beyond the judgment. As Mill says, “In order 
to believe that gold is yellow, I must indeed have the idea 
of gold and the idea of yellow, and something having refer- 
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ence to those ideas must take place in my mind; but my 
belief is not referred to the ideas: it has reference to the 
things.” Let us consider for a moment the significance of 
this objective relation of our thoughts. 

It is quite useless to declare, as the old-fashioned theories 
of perception used to do, that this relation between judg- 
ment and object is a purely causal relation. I can form 
judgments about the other side of the moon or about the 
nature of the space beyond the farthest fixed star, and yet 
these things stand in no present causal relation to my mind. 
In fact, if I assert that the number 23 is prime, neither 
the number itself nor my own activity in counting the 
number or in examining its properties can be said to be, as 
physical cause, a sufficient warrant for my judgment. The 
universal assumption of every thinker that his thoughts 
have some tendency to agree with objects is, then, not 
merely an assumption that objects cause his thoughts. On 
the contrary, every idea of causation presupposes this as- 
sumption of a primary tendency to an agreement between 
thoughts and things. I don’t first say, ‘‘ Objects are known 
to exist because my ideas need causes.” What I say is, 
“There are causes, since certain of my thoughts — namely, 
my thoughts about causation —have a tendency to agree 
with objects, and are therefore a sufficient warrant for my 
belief that there is a causation.” In fact, the causes of 
my judgments are admitted to be pyschologically very com- 
plex, and to include many conditions besides the existence 
of the objects about which I think. Moreover, objects 
might cause judgments that had absolutely no resemblance 
to those objects. Causation and resemblance, where the 
resemblance is of a logical nature, are simply not identical 
terms. So, then, the necessary resemblance of my thoughts 
to objects cannot be expressed in terms of physical causation. 

In fact, then, the universal assumption of thought is that 
certain properly tested opinions have an ideal, a teleolog- 
ically describable, relation to things; that is, that these 
thoughts are fitted, valuable, significant imitations or rep- 


resentations of these objects. It is impossible to express 
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the theory of truth in other than teleological terms. Un- 
less the relationships of thoughts and objects is such that 
the significance of the thought bears a teleological relation 
to the nature of the object, is not merely in physical, but is 
also in ideal relations to its object, consciousness is a dream, 
and has no objective significance. 

Now, in asserting this, I do not appeal to mere common 
sense to demonstrate the objective validity of our thought. 
I point out merely that deeper than the assumption of the 
truth of the world-formula is the assumption that our 
thoughts about the world-formula are true. Deeper than 
the assumption that the psychological laws are in one 
aspect purely physical is the assumption that in another 
respect they are ideal, and have a teleological value incap- 
able of expression in terms of the world-formula, or of any 
physical causation, or of any such Seventeenth Century con- 
cept. I do not say that a skeptic is yet answered, who 
should declare that no thought has objective significance. 
I only point out that, 7f one is dogmatist enought to assert 
the existence of one kind of objective truth,— namely, the 
truth of a determinate, describable, mechanical, and causal 
sequence,— he has already admitted for mental life the ex- 
istence of an entirely different relationship among the facts 
of the universe; namely, a teleological relation between 
thoughts and their objects. 
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MOTLEY’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Delightful as are the volumes of Motley’s correspondence,* 
it is impossible to read them without a feeling of regret; for 
with their publication disappears the hope of any adequate 
life of Motley. We must content ourselves, it seems, with 
these letters and with the skeleton memoir by Dr. Holmes. 
The reader of these letters should have Dr. Holmes’s 
memoir at hand. Meagre as it is, it furnishes a thread on 
which to string the letters. But the possibility was here 
of a biography of uncommon interest. It need not have 
been bulkier than these handsome octavos, for from these 
letters some entire and parts of many others could be 
spared without serious loss. Hardly can the reader, by 
clothing Holmes’s skeleton with the correspondence, arrive 
at such a unified impression as could be derived from a biog- 
raphy in which the historian’s career and character should 
be judiciously illustrated by his letters. 

For a correct impression of Motley’s life it is absolutely 
necessary to supplement these volumes with Dr. Holmes’s 
sketch. Brief as it is, it brings out in part what is scarcely 
mentioned here,—the immense deductions from Motley’s 
phenomenal success and happiness made by the cireum- 
stances of his retirement from the Austrian and his dismissal 
from the English Mission. The Correspondence gives the 
impression of a life that hardly knew the touch of misery 
until the death of the beloved wife. To know fully how 
deeply wounded and humiliated he must have been, we 
must reread the account of those events given by Dr. 
Holmes after we have learned from the Correspondence 
how sensitive he was, how nobly proud, how immeasurably 
superior to the motives of his political enemies. Moreover, 
not till we read the Correspondence can we measure the in- 


*The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., author of The History of 
the United Netherlands, The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, etc. Edited by George William Curtis. With portrait. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1889. 
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dignity and outrage done him by the government he served ; 
for not till we have read this can we have any adequate idea 
of the lofty patriotism which was the most conspicuous and 
controlling sentiment of his maturer years. 

Mr. Curtis was justified, no doubt, in omitting Motley’s 
letters bearing upon the Austrian and English business. He 
had set out to make a pleasant book; and to have given to 
that business the prominence it had in Motley’s later thought 
and feeling would have made a darkened ending to a bright 
and joyous day. Domestic sorrow and the breaking of his 
health account only in part for the lack of spring that marks 
the later in comparison with the earlier letters. The ingrati- 
tude of the Republic was the deeper cause. Mr. Curtis was 
also justified, no doubt, in omitting “comments upon persons 
and affairs, which, however innocent or playful, might cause 
needless pain or misapprehension.” At the same time, one 
cannot help envying Mr. Curtis his own enjoyment of these 
omitted comments, the sternest of them well deserved, no 
doubt; and, while Motley was evidently one of the kindest 
and most considerate of men, it is necessary to remind one’s 
self that his good nature was not so universal as that of the 
Correspondence as we have it here, reflecting the genial 
disposition of the editor in the polished surface, from which 
every wounding roughness has been rubbed away. 

Motley was so recently among us in the flesh that he can- 
not properly be cited as a witness of the time when letter- 
writing had not gone out of fashion. He can be cited as a 
witness to the fact that that delightful art has not yet gone 
out of fashion. He encourages the hope that, in spite of 
cheap postage and the telegraph, we shall still have copious 
correspondence where we have full, communicative minds 
and separation from the friends with whom all thoughts and 
feelings and delights must be immediately shared. Certainly, 
we must go back to William Cowper or to some other equally 
effusive representative of dear postage times for such a 
generous output as we have in Motley’s letters. The do- 
mestic affection and the impulse to communication must 
both have been very strong to render possible letters num- 
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bering scores of written pages, sent often when he was 
busiest with his proper work. Oue of the pleasantest im- 
pressions that we receive from them is that the rhetorical 
fulness of the Histories was not a robe of state deliberately 
put on for great occasions. It was his dressing-gown, his’ 
breakfast-jacket. For him to express himself with glowing 
metaphors and gorgeous similes was as natural as his uncon- 
scious breath. 

A few boyish letters written from the Round Hill School 
at Northampton show him from ten to fourteen well ad- 
vanced, but not precocious. It is an agreeable coincidence 
that George Bancroft was his teacher, and grounded him in 
the German language, little thinking that with Prescott and 
Parkman he would one day share with him the honors of 
which even then he had begun to dream. ‘The four years at 
Harvard are a blank; and, when he again emerges, it is, after 
a fifty days’ Atlantic voyage, upon the threshold of his stu- 
dent life in Germany. We have interesting accounts of 
German student life. We have no contemporary mention 
of Bismarck at Goéttingen or Berlin, where he was Motley’s 
fellow-student and house-mate; but the student life comes 
out in many subsequent letters. A period of travel suc- 
ceeded his student life in Germany. His travel-pictures 
have all the exuberance of youth. His laudation of famous 
works of art is sometimes almost too enthusiastic to be 
thoroughly sincere. He seems to fear that he shall not lay 
it on thick enough to justify the expectations of his friends 
and establish his esthetic reputation. 

Married in 1837 to a beautiful and noble lady, his love for 
whom irradiates every subsequent aspect of his life, he soon 
after went to St. Petersburg as Secretary of Legation to 
the Russian Mission. He got homesick very soon, and took 
himself off, but, before going, wrote many pleasant letters 
descriptive of the absurd formalities of the Russian Court. 
Here he got the inspiration for his first essay in historical 
writing, an article in the Worth American Review in 1845 on 
Peter the Great. On his way home, he went to Paris; and 
we have a lively picture of M. Thiers as he appeared in 1842. 
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Of Motley’s imperfect sympathies, his feeling for Paris was 
ever one of the most marked. He never speaks of it with- 
out disparagement. From Paris he went to Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges, and Antwerp; but, if at this time the plan of his 
great history dawned upon him, there is no sign. Its be- 
ginnings leave no traces in his correspondence ; nor does any 
of his first attempts in literature, including the unfortunate 
Morton's Hope and Merry Mount. It would have added 
greatly to the interest of his letters if some of them could 
have admitted us to his hopes and fears when he was enter- 
ing on the great work which is associated with his name. 
But from 1842 till 1851 he was in America, and no letters 
for this period appear. The exigencies of his task drove him 
to Europe in 1851, and then the letters multiply; but the 
part the growing History plays in them is small from first 
to last. The reflection that we have is generally superficial. 
We do not come upon the author in the stress of thought. 
We do not see the shaping of the admirations and antipa- 
thies that characterize the completed work. 

Much of the work upon The Dutch Republic was done in 
Dresden, with a brief residence at the Hague and a longer 
in Brussels. He was always at his best when writing to Dr. 
Holmes, a number of whose letters make the prospect of his 
own biography —long may it be delayed! — extremely 
pleasant. One of his letters to Dr. Holmes from Brussels is 
an agreeable exception to the rule of silence which he 
generally keeps too well. Thus: — 


Nothing can be more exquisite in its way than the Grande Place 
in the very heart of the city, surrounded with those toppling, zigzag, 
ten-storied buildings, bedizened all over with ornaments and emblems so 
peculiar to the Netherlands, with the brocaded Hétel de Ville on one 
side, with its impossible spire, rising some three hundred and seventy 
feet into the air, and embroidered on the top with the delicacy of needle- 
work, sugar-work, spider-work, or what you will. I haunt this place, 
because it is my scene, my theatre. Here were enacted so many deep 
tragedies, so many stately dramas, and even so many farces, which have 
been so familiar to me so long that I have got to imagine myself invested 
with a kind of property in the place, and look at it as if it were merely 
the theatre, with the coulisses, machinery, drapery, etc., for representing 
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seenes which have long since vanished, and which no more enter the 
minds of men and women who are actually moving across its payements 
than if they had occurred in the moon. When I say that I know no 
soul in Brussels, I am perhaps wrong. With the present generation I 
am not familiar. Hn revanche, the dead men of the place are my intimate 
friends. I am at home in any cemetery. With the fellows of the six- 
teenth century I am on the most familiar terms. Any ghost that ever 
flits by night across the moonlit square is at once hailed by me as a man 
anda brother. TI call him by his Christian name at once. 


It was just before the publication of The Dutch Republic 
that Motley met Bismarck again, after an interval of twenty- - 
two years. In 1855, Bismarck’s laurels were nearly all to 
win. At that time, his ministerial connection with King 
William was still six years off. But, in reading Motley’s 
letters, we seem to be reading of the Bismarck of Sadowa 
and Sedan and the German Empire. These things did not 
surprise him when they came. Of the first meeting after 
the long separation, he writes :— 


If I had been his brother instead of an old friend, he could not have 
shown more warmth and affectionate delight in seeing me. I like him 
much better than I thought I did, and you know how high an opinion I 
always expressed of his talents and disposition. He is a man of very 
noble character and very great powers of mind. ... I have no doubt 
that he is destined to be prime minister, unless his obstinate truthful- 
ness, which is apt to be a stumbling-block for politicians, stands in 
his way. 


Motley had several meetings with Bismarck after this, 
and probably no part of his correspondence will be read 
with greater interest by the average reader than his own 
letters about Bismarck and his family and Bismarck’s letters 
to him. The letters on both sides convey a favorable im- 
pression of the man of blood and iron. Nothing could: be 
heartier, simpler, kindlier, than the great statesman as we 
see him here. There is something of the great boy about 
him. Here is a letter written from Berlin May 23, 1864, 
when Bismarck was in the thickest of the Schleswig-Holstein 
complication : — 


Jack, my dear, where the devil are you, and what do you do that you 
never write a line to me? I am working from morn to night like a 
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nigger, and you have nothing to do at all: you might as well tip me a 
line as well as looking on your feet tilted against the wall of God knows 
what a dreary color. I cannot entertain a regular correspondence,— it 
happens to me that during five days I do not find a quarter of an hour 
for a walk; but you, lazy old chap, what keeps you from thinking of 
your old friends? When just going to bed in this moment, my eye met 
with yours on your portrait, and I curtailed the sweet restorer, sleep, in 
order to remind you of Auld Lang Syne. Why do you never come to 
Berlin? It is not a quarter of an American’s holiday journey from 
Vienna, and my wife and me should be so happy to see you once more 
in this sullen life. When can you come, and when will you? I swear 
that I will make out the time to look with you on old Logier’s quarters, 
and drink a bottle with you at Gerolt’s, where they once would not allow 
you to put your slender legs upon a chair. Let politics be hanged, and 
come to see me. I promise that the Union Jack shall wave over our 
house, and conversation and the best old hock shall pour damnation 
upon the rebels. Do not forget old friends, neither their wives, as mine 
wishes nearly as ardently as myself to see you, or at least to see as 
quickly as possible a word of your handwriting. 
Sei gut, und komm oder schreibe. Dein, 
V. Bismarck. 


Sometimes he begins in English, and falls back on German 
when he is half way through. In 1872, Motley had a solid 
week with him at Varzin; and his letters to his wife give us 
a lively picture of the life there and some interesting notes 
of Bismarck’s conversation. The visit coincided with Bis- 
marck’s silver wedding and its homely celebration. While 
greatly admiring Bismarck’s character and genius, Motley 
was not in the least taken in the snare of his political ideas. 
His absolutism was repellent to him to the last degree, and 
he eagerly anticipated a time when upon the basis of Ger- 
man unity the fabric of parliamentary government should be 
reared. 

There are three chapters in the first volume, and two in 
the second, which set forth Motley’s enjoyment of London 
society in an extremely frank and pleasant manner. If any 
reader finds “something too much of this,” he can easily 
resort to skipping. The least of it is a delightful revelation 
of Motley’s loving heart, for the letters are evidently written 
more for the pleasure they will give his wife and mother 
than for anything else. The sale of Zhe Dutch Republic, of 
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which he feared a hundred would not sell in the first year, 
reached seventeen thousand in that time; and this great 
success united with great personal attractions to give him 
the run of London society to the fullest desirable extent. 
If he had said nothing, but only looked as handsome, as dis- 
tinguished, as in the engraving of him in these volumes, he 
might well have been a welcome guest. Some of his de- 
scriptions of distinguished people are very bright and good. 
Macaulay, who died the next year (1859), was already 
breaking down; and Motley did not hear him at his best. 
There are many pleasant glimpses of Thackeray, who is 
thus described : — 


He has the appearance of a colossal infant, smooth, white, shiny 
ringlety hair, flaxen, alas! with advancing years, a roundish face, with a 
little dab of a nose upon which it is a perpetual wonder how he keeps his 
spectacles, a sweet but rather piping voice, with something of the child- 
ish treble about it and a very tall, slightly stooping figure. 


Brougham’s nose is not, of course, left out: — 


His face, like his tongue and his mind, is shrewd, sharp, humorous. 
His hair is thick and snow-white and shiny ; his head is large and knobby 
and bumpy, with all kinds of phrenological developments, which I did 
not have a chance fairly to study. The rugged outlines or headlands of 
his face are wild and bleak, but not forbidding. Deep furrows of age 
and thought and toil, perhaps of sorrow, run all over it, while his vast 
mouth, with a ripple of humor ever playing around it, expands like a 
placid bay under the huge promontory of his fantastic and incredible 
nose. : 


He returns to the subject, which evidently has for him a 
peculiar fascination, in a subsequent letter : — 


There is no resisting his nose. It is not merely the configuration of 
that wonderful feature which surprises you, but its mobility. It has the 
litheness and almost the length of the elephant’s proboscis, and I haye no 
doubt he can pick up pins or scratch his back with it as easily as he 
could take a pinch of snuff. He is always twisting it about in quite a 
fabulous manner. 


The Hon. Mrs. Norton frequently appears upon the scene, 
and we get a realizing sense of her dazzling beauty. But 


the most astonishing description is not Motley’s own, but. _ 
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Lady Dufferin’s. It is a description of Disraeli as he ap- 
peared at a dinner party just after he had written Vivian 
Grey, and it beats all hollow the well-known description of 
him as he appeared on the occasion of his first speech in the 
House of Commons : — 


He wore a black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a 
gold band running down the outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, long lace 
ruffles falling down to the tips of his fingers, white gloves with several 
brilliant rings outside them, and long black ringlets rippling down upon 
his shoulders. It seemed impossible that such a Guy Fawkes could have 
been tolerated in any society. His audacity, which has proved more 
perennial than brass, was always the solid foundation of his character. 


A common form of Anglo-mania is the fear that this or 
that person enjoying the pleasant side of English life will be- 
come Anglicized. Motley’s friends were sometimes touched 
with this mania, while his enemies were certain that he had 
been completely shorn of his American locks by the Delilah 
yclept British aristocracy. It did not so appear to him in 
1867, when he had made full proof of all its fascinations. 


I am most sincere when I say that I shall never wish America to be 
Anglicized in the aristocratic sense. Much as I can appreciate and 
enjoy esthetically, sentimentally, and sensuously the infinite charm, re- 
finement, and grace of English life, especially country life, yet I feel too 
keenly what a fearful price is paid by the English people, in order that 
this splendid aristocracy, with their parks and castles and shootings and 
fishings and fox-huntings, their stately and unlimited hospitality, their 
lettered ease and learned leisure, may grow fat, ever to be in danger of 
finding my judgment corrupted by it. At the same time, it is as well 
not to indulge too long and too copiously in the Circean draughts of 
English hospitality. 


But there is better proof of Motley’s stout Americanism 
and his lofty patriotism in these volumes than any deliberate 
denial of an alienated heart. While he was absent from 
America, America was never absent from his thought. He 
followed the succeeding steps of the great debate of slavery 
and anti-slavery with a passionate interest. Returning to 
America in the winter of 1860-61, he threw himself into 
the conflict with the customary ardor of his mind. In an 
elaborate letter to the London Times, and in many private 
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letters to his English friends, he labored assiduously to set 
right the tone of English feeling. He saw something of 
Lincoln, who, soon after the outbreak of the war, appointed 
him to the Austrian Mission. He remained in Vienna six 
years; and for the first four, until the war was over, the 
burden of his letters was the struggle whose vicissitudes 
were made more exciting and exhausting for him because 
he was so far away. His anxiety was not merely for the 
result of battles and campaigns, but for the final cause, the 
moral victory, the restoration of the Union without slavery. 
We are not likely to find in any letters written at that time 
a better illustration of the action of the contest on the 
highest minds, the ‘ethical passion” it engendered, the 
religious enthusiasm it evolved. The tragic heart of the 
whole business was that he lacked his father’s sympathy, 
that he “could never exchange written or spoken words 
with him on the great subject of the age and of the world.” 
All his letters were written to his mother, to whom he 
makes this sad confession after his father’s death. 

We cannot follow these pleasant and instructive volumes 
to the end. If we could do so, we should find the letters 
braided of light and dark,—the misery of the English 
Mission, and the sorrow for his mother’s death and then 
his wife’s, blending with happy work on The United Nether- 
lands and John of Barneveld, the marriage of his children, 
an ample recognition of his genius as a writer and his char- 
acter as a man. Particularly pleasant were his relations 
with the Queen of Holland, who went to England to be 
godmother at the christening of his grandchild, Sophie, 
a great-great-grand-daughter of the playwright, Sheridan. 
We forget the queen in the noble lady, full of all kindly 
purpose, and more devoid of ostentation than thousands of 
our own moneyed aristocracy. Motley died May 29, 1877. 
On June 3, Dean Stanley made such honorable mention of 
him in Westminster Abbey as fitly brings this record of his 
wide and rich experience to an end. 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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HOW I CAME TO LEAVE THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


The process of the disintegration of the deeply-rooted 
faith which once held me to the Catholic Church began 
very early. I say the deeply-rooted faith in the sense that it 
was early-rooted, and the early-rooted faith is likely to have 
deep roots. I was born into that Church, and was carefully 
nurtured in the faith. In my early school-days in Scotland, 
I was a most valiant champion and defender of the Catholic 
Church; and in those days, in my region,— an extra Protes- 
tant region,— it was the custom nearly every winter for the 
whole presbytery to unite in preaching a crusade against 
what they styled the “Scarlet Woman, the Harlot of Rome.” 
Those preachments generally succeeded in setting the neigh- 
bors by the ears for the winter. 

If this served no better purpose, it waked them up; but 
I never knew of a Catholic being converted or of one preju- 
dice being softened. We had sturdy, wordy fights, indeed ; 
and, if we did not always come to blows, we sometimes did, 
and I have myself drawn blood and had my own drawn in 
hot encounter. But we always settled back into our respec- 
tive castles of faith, feeling that, if no one was convinced of 
the truth and worth of our way of thinking, we at least had 
done our duty,— we had defended to the best of our ability 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 

I look back upon those periodical battles now with a 
strangely mingled feeling of surprise and admiration,— sur- 
prise that sincere men could have been so foolish as to 
think they could do any good by such onslaughts on the 
inherited faith of their neighbors, whose lives were not a 
whit different, morally, from their own, and who in all the 
affairs of life were equally trusted and respected. But I 
admire the heroism which under the circumstances was 
brought out on the one side and on the other. And if, then, 
in my boyish love for my playmates, saddened as I often 
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was by the unkindly feelings generated,—if, then, in my 
desire for good feeling, I wished that it might please God to 
make it all plain to those good-hearted but wrong-headed 
people, it was the natural protest of my heart against what 
I now believe to have been an unwise thing on the part of 
the crusaders. 

I felt quite willing that they should go to heaven in their 
own way, if they preferred that, if they would only let the 
rest of us go in our way; and, although the Church of 
my fathers had very grave doubts about those heretics and 
persecutors ever going to that blessed place, yet very early 
I began to be somewhat dangerously skeptical, shall I say? 
nay, rather say dangerously hopeful, that God in his inserut- 
able goodness and mercy might see fit to give special consid- 
eration and grace in the case of some of my Protestant 
friends, and would, maybe, get them safely in, too. 

The doctrine of purgatory is a very humane notion. It 
has its root in a blessed human feeling and desire. Its 
moral significance has never been given its just due by 
Protestants. To be sure, the strict doctrine of the Church 
gives little encouragement to heretics that they need look 
for such mild treatment as purgatory affords. Still, the 
humane feelings and dispositions of many good Catholics 
are afforded some room for expansion, under the hopeful 
notion that God has some further enginery of enlightenment 
and purification after the methods here employed -have done 
their utmost and to apparent little purpose. In my own — 
case, it was in those early days a blessed relief from the 
repulsive hard-and-fast doctrine of the two sole a the 
heaven and hell, of Presbyterianism. 

A simple incident of a more personal nature may not be 
out of place. There was my dear little cousin Mary, of 
whom I was, naturally enough, very fond. She was as 
sweet a “wee lassie” as ever tripped through the heather 
or brushed the morning dew from the grass; but very early 
the angels had wooed and won her, and my boyish heart was 
crushed. It was a sore trial to settle it with myself how a 
good God, who loves his children, could have done so cruel 
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a thing. The only common relief on such occasions is the 
belief that God has made an angel of the little one; but 
even this was denied me. And it was not alone the stern 
fact that I had lost a dear friend and playmate,— my first 
conscious loss of the kind,—and that it was very hard to 
bear, but, further, Mary’s father was a Protestant, born one, 
and she had been nurtured in that way of thinking. My 
father and mother were Catholics, and I had been as care- 
fully nurtured in that way of thinking. The catechism of 
the Church had been drilled into me from the time I could 
repeat the words, even before I could spell them out. I was 
well instructed,— too well not to know that there is no sal- 
vation out of the Church. 

I knew that ours was the only true Church, and that all 
are obliged to be of that Church or forfeit the bliss of 
heaven. Oh, how my young, tender heart agonized over 
that dilemma! And I would reason with myself after this 
fashion: “Might not one really be of the true Church, 
though nominally of another, especially when without 
choice or fault of hers she is born into another? No 
doubt, if she could really see the truth in the matter, she 
would make the needed change.” So, then, did I seek to 
console my young heart. And relief for a moment would 
come. But here again was the clear and emphatic teaching 
of the Church, which cannot be supposed to be in error. 
The unmistakable marks of her divinity are patent to all 
the world. 

Here are a few of the questions and answers of the cate- 
chism on this point : — 


Q. What do you mean by the true Church ? 

A. The congregation of all the faithful, who, being baptized, pro- 
fess the same doctrine, partake of the same sacraments, and are governed 
by their lawful pastors under one visible head on earth. 

Q. MJlow do you call the true Church ? 

A. The Holy Catholic Church (Apostles’ Creed). 

Q. Is there any other true Church besides the Holy Catholic Church ? 

A. No: as there is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, there is but one true Church. 

Q. Are all obliged to be of the true Church? 
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A. Yes: he that believeth not shall be condemned. 
Q. Which are the marks and signs of the true Church? 
A. She is one, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolical. 


Could anything be plainer? Like the best of mothers, 
the Church is willing and anxious to save all, hopes for this, 
works for this; but all must be willing to obey her, to come 
into her fold, and be saved in the only possible way, the 
divinely appointed way. 

In my trouble, almost in despair, I went to my divinity, 
—not to Almighty God, whose declared decrees I knew only 
too well. ButI had then, as most boys of my age, a divinely 
human heart to whom I could pour out my troubles, and 
hope for relief. Shortly after the death of my little cousin, 
I went to my mother, and with throbbing heart I asked the 
terrible question, ‘Has Mary gone to hell?” “Gone to 
hell! What put such horrid thoughts into your head?” 
Poor mother, she did not dream that she herself had, in 
so faithfully putting the catechism into my head. I said, 
“Does not the catechism teach that there is but one true 
Church?” “Oh, to be sure,” was her reply. ‘ And that,” 
said I, “is owr Church.” ‘ Why, of course, laddie: what do 
you mean?” “But, mother, Mary was a Protestant; and 
the catechism says that no one can be saved out of the 
true Church.” This was coming to close quarters: a corner 
was reached. The human heart was equal to the emergency, 
despite the catechism; for she said, my oracle said, “ Never 
ye mind what the catechism says: Mary has gone to 
heaven.” I never had any doubt of it after. 

But here was the effect of it: it was the beginning of a 
process of doubting, which finally landed me in the (to me) 
dismal swamp of atheistic despair. I had been taught that 
there was a God who was a father in heaven. I had been 
_ taught this on the same authority on which I had been 
taught that my little cousin had gone to hell. At length, I 
rejected everything I had been taught on that authority. So 
far as any doctrine of any of the Churches was concerned, I 
was an utter unbeliever. Of course, it took a good many 
years to come to this ; but I got there. 
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I strove hard to hold on, and for years I faithfully attended 
to all the ritual; was for years one of the surpliced altar- 
boys, and regularly attended to the duty of a frequent un- 
burdening of my mind of all the sinful thoughts, feelings, 
and deeds with which I could by any stretch of imagination 
charge myself. And I faithfully performed all the penances 
imposed by the priest. I think now that my sins could not 
have been of a very heinous character, or else sin can be 
atoned for much easier than I now think; for the penances 
consisted always of the repetition of certain prayers, or the 
- penitential Psalms, three times a day, for from a week to 
two weeks on a stretch. I am afraid they got rattled over 
rather hastily sometimes, when a game of ball or marbles 
temptingly invited me from my knees. 

In due season I received confirmation from the hands of 
the good bishop. But it did not confirm. As a heavenward 
travelling pilgrim, I- was far from happy. Not only had I 
those haunting spectres of doubt to contend with, the 
presence of which in my mind [ faithfully revealed to the 
priest, who as faithfully assured me that they were the work 
of the devil, permitted by the Lord, thus to test and 
strengthen my faith, and better fit me for valiant service for 
the Church; for I was intended for the priesthood. Not 
only those increasing doubts dogged my steps and troubled 
my mind, but I had another difficulty. 

Through the inquisitorial self-examining process of the 
confessional, I became morbidly sensitive about my sins. I 
magnified every unhallowed fancy which would flash across 
my mind, to mean asin. And the question was, Did I for a 
moment harbor it, and did I feel as penitent about it as I 
should feel? Instead of finding myself growing more pure 
and holy under this process, I felt I was actually growing 
worse, and felt assured the devil had more hold of me than 
was canny. I became gloomy and moody. My friends 
thought I might be going into a decline, or my mind was 
becoming affected. Well, it was affected, and that in a 
bad way; but neither did they know the cause, nor did I 
know it then. 
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When I look back on the experience now, I feel satisfied 
that I was seeking the goal of a perfect condition by a way, 
or method, which is a yoke of bondage that no conscien- 
tious soul, either among the fathers of the long past or 
among their children of the present, is able to bear. I was 
endeavoring to square my life to a divine law and rule by 
the use of ritualistic practices instead of by the natural way, 
of seeking to make welcome in my soul a free spirit, which 
needed only the proper occasion to become a quickening 
power within me, whose natural outcome should be the holy 
life I aimed at. I would not say that no one could worthily . 
and happily walk in that ritualistic way. I only say I felt it 
an intolerable burden. 

But the disintegrating of my faith had begun, and it con- 
tinued. I had been duly warned by my faithful instructors 
that no one ever turned his back on Jesus Christ (which 
leaving the Church was explained to mean), except as a 
license to lead a loose and sinful life. I stood aghast at the 
prospect. Should I hold on, and pretend to believe (as I 
have no doubt thousands do), either with or without visiting 
the confessional? * Should I pretend, or should I be true 
to the growing thought deepest in me? 

I had no broad-minded Protestant friend who could treat 
my case sympathetically, and minister to a mind, if not 
diseased, yet sorely needing hygienic guidance. The fact of 
my Catholicism had prevented me from having~ friends 
among Protestants, such Protestants as alone I knew. For 
the evangelical Protestant, when consistent, is fully as big- 
oted and narrow as the Catholic; and the Protestant’s 
doctrine of the final outcome of things for mortals is much 
more inhuman than the Catholic’s. Had I at this period 
met with the man I found two years later, I would have 
been saved two years of nigh wasteful floundering among 
the vapid platitudes and inanities of spiritism. 

But, finally, I drifted into a Unitarian church. The min- 
ister was an cima hgingtaye, poetic, and spiritually-minded man, 


* AL juantys visit is all that the faithful are required to make, although frequeps 
confession is recommended as spiritually helpful. 
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who, if he made little pretence to know the plans of God, 
certainly did know the workings of the human soul. It 
seemed to me the most wonderful thing in the world how, 
without knowing me or even knowing that I was in his 
church, he could, sermon after sermon, meet my case so 
exactly. I became fascinated with it, as the very food for 
the lack of which my soul had well-nigh famished within 
me. I had never got so far as to doubt that goodness was 
good, and that it was right to be right and do right, God or 
no God, future or no future. 

By and by I began to see that there might be a God 
whom one could honestly and heartily revere, and that 
there might be an interpretation of religion which could 
enlist both head and heart of man, with abandonment and 
enthusiasm,— one which reason and common sense could 
approve, and which could satisfy those deeper moral 
instincts of the soul, which no doubts the devil had ever 
been able to assail me with could fairly shake my confi- 
dence in. My emancipation and rescue began,— not rescue 
from sinful ways of life, but rescue from the misery of 
having no soul-satisfying faith. But I missed community 
of worship, the boon of sympathetic fellowship on grounds 
of spiritual affinity. I think I have proved to my own satis- 
faction the truth of the saying of Dr. Hedge, that there is 
no logical resting-place between Rome and Reason. Had I 
not found an interpretation of the Christian religion such 
as is permissible inside the Unitarian fold, I should be 
either a blank, materialistic atheist or a devout Romanist. 
I hold it is as easy and consistent to be a Catholic, if you 
can accept the premises of a divine revelation outwardly 
authenticated, as it is to be an evangelical Protestant. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the Catholic Church has the 
more sound philosophy on her side. She asserts a divine 
revelation received, and to be taught to men; and that the 
only authoritative teacher of what that revelation is, is the 
living, divinely authorized Church. The revelation is one 
of infallible truth, and the teacher of it is an infallible 
teacher. ‘The evangelical Protestant also asserts a divine 
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revelation of infallible truth, authenticated by an outward 
evidence or authority,—a book, written in the long dead 
past. 

I can accept also the idea of a divine revelation, but 
authenticated to the individual soul by the living evidence 
of the Spirit in the soul of each. The revelation must be 
felt within, and there be recognized as reality, as truth. 
Otherwise, at the best, we can have but an outward evi- 
dence of revelation which has been a record of a revelation 
to others. The final arbiter of spiritual reality must be, not 
that which is taught outwardly by book or by corporation, 
but by the Spirit to the spirit. The Reason within must 
decide. 

Of course, the recorded or orally related spiritual experi- 
ences of other souls can be of great service in the way of 
inspiration and corroboration, and so may the organized 
Church, Catholic or Protestant; but there is need of a 
wiser treatment of humanity on the part of both branches 
of the great Christian body. Such treatment I feel it is 
in the genius of Unitarianism to give. The Unitarian faith 
is broadly sympathetic. It has a patient sympathy with 
and reverence for the reverences of all souls. 

And fortunate, indeed, the Catholic, who has broken with 
the faith of his fathers, who finds for a friend such a 
Unitarian as I found!—a man whose rationality, though 
vigorous and freely used, has yet not chilled his spiritual 
imagination to that degree that he is unable to accept any- 
thing as reality from which all element of mystery has not 
been eliminated; a man who feels the luring power of 
mystery wooing his spiritual quest, and who can see in 
all forms of faith something to reverence and respect, even 
while feeling no need himself of any other form than that 
necessitated by a practical obedience to the law of the 
spirit of life as that shall reveal itself to his spiritual 


nature. 
JOHN B. GREEN. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


[Norr.— The following paper comes to us from Dr. Furness 
introduced by the following words: “I have just written a dis- 
course or essay on my favorite subject,— my last word, I think. 
I need not say it deeply interests me.” It is something more 
than fifty years since the Remarks on the Four Gospels gave 
us the first hint of that fresh and sympathetic view of the sub- 
ject which his later writings have made familiar; and we esteem 
it a great privilege that this journal is the medium of the word 
he utters now,— “with 87 years on my back,” — just as person- 
ally and directly, to a younger generation of readers.— Ep. | 


While the loftiest terms are used in speaking of the Man 
of Nazareth,— this article is addressed to those who are des- 
ignated as Liberal Christians,— there appears to be among 
us no definite idea of his distinctive personal qualities as a 
man. To most of us he is only a vague representative of 
greatness in the abstract. With our fellow-Christians we 
commemorate his birth and his resurrection,—although the 
latter event (to which his first followers, with a grasp that 
death itself could not loosen, held fast as the very pillar of 
their faith) is widely doubted, or positively rejected as an 
actual fact. The Memorial Service is fallen into disuse, or 
observed only by fractions of our congregations. In fine, 
there seems to be among us a wide-spread tendency to 
settle down in the conclusion that it is of little moment 
whether the accounts of Jesus that have come down to us 
are veritable histories, or are so largely made up of legends 
and fables as to furnish us with no means of ascertaining 
what manner of person he really was. 

Curiously enough, it is to the very power with which he 
has acted upon the world that this indifference to him per- 
sonally may be traced. Notwithstanding the blinding errors 
that have gathered around the accounts of him, his person 
was too luminous to be wholly veiled from sight. So strong 
an affinity is there between him and the human heart, so 
close is he to our most sacred sentiments, that, though but 
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dimly and partially seen, it could not otherwise be than that 
he should breathe into the world imperceptibly a spirit of 
humanity, of aspiration, of progress, breaking the chains 
that fetter the intellect. So that now his influence is in all 
the air, and men are being christianized by the reflection of 
his influence which breaks, more or less fully, through the 
thickest darkness of error. Thus, unconsciously, men are 
inhaling his influence as if it were as native to them as the 
breath of their lungs, and all their own, to which they have 
grown up of themselves, owing no special acknowledgments 
to Him who lived and died to communicate this humaniz- 
ing spirit to the world. It is thus lost sight of that the 
light of which we boast, reflected from unnumbered quar- 
ters, all comes originally and as directly from him as when 
it flashed “the knowledge of the glory of God,” like light 
out of the primeval darkness, into the glowing heart of the 
great apostle. 

So far is his direct personal influence from being acknowl- 
edged that some there are who rarely refer to him, and then 
only incidentally. Instead of looking forward and up to 
him, receiving from him ever newer and fuller light as they 
advance, they look back and down upon him from the proud 
height of this nineteenth century, to which it is he who has 
raised them, and whence they dimly descry him fading 
away into a fabulous phantom. 

One of the purest but saddest poets of our day mourns 
over the personal power of Jesus as having long ago van- 
ished from the world. ‘ Once he lived,” says Matthew Ar- 


nold : — 
“Oh, had I lived in that great day, 
How had its glory new 
Filled earth and heaven and caught away 
My rayished spirit, too! 


“ No thoughts that to the world belong 
Had stood against the wave 
Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave. 


“Now he is dead! Far hence he lies, 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on his graye with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down.” ‘ = 
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Not only is his influence as a present and living power in 
meliorating the condition of mankind unacknowledged: it 
appears even to be thought that he positively stands in the 
way of the world’s progress! It was said some time ago in 
one of our periodicals that we must get rid of Christ. That 
such a person as he once existed may not be questioned, but 
it might as well be denied outright, if we have no further 
need of him. 

I have no idea that this way of thinking can endure. The 
spirit that inspired the Man of Nazareth, identical with his 
personality, the formative principle of a character to which 
we know no superior, no equal,— was it not the very spirit 
of the Supreme Power, by whatever name that Power is 
called, imperishable in its essence, ceaseless in its activity ? 
Whether it be recognized or not, it will be forever, as long 
as this globe is habitable by man, an essential agent in the 
work of creation, which is going on now, and will go on as 
it did when the morning stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy. “My Father worketh always,” said 
Jesus, ‘and IT work.” 

Ought not that which produces this indifference to Jesus, 
personally, to have directly the opposite effect? Since we 
owe it to him that the world has become humanized to its 
present extent, ought it not to appeal, if not to our grati- 
tude, at least to our curiosity, prompting us to endeavor to 
penetrate through the mists that hide him from us to as 
distinct a knowledge of him as is possible? Surely, we 
cannot be forever indifferent to one from whose birth a 
great family of nations, and those the most advanced, count 
the years as if all before that event went for nothing. 
Those especially who account themselves Radicals, one 
would think, should be foremost in the endeavor to dis- 
cover what manner of person Christ was. Never has there 
existed a greater Radical than he. 

Strauss’s far-fetched mythical interpretation of the Gospels 
has tended greatly to increase the indisposition to gather 
from these writings a more distinct idea of the person of 
Jesus. It has confirmed the opinion that they have no claim 
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to be regarded, to any extent, as historical documents. This 
opinion, I imagine, is general among men of science, if in- 
deed they think it worth while to have any opinion what- 
ever on the subject. I find so eminent a man as Professor 
Huxley quoted as saying that it is immoral to put any faith 
in such doubtful writings. 

Before I go any further, I wish to say, although I trust it 
is hardly necessary, that I have no thought of so much as 
hinting that a direct, intimate knowledge of Jesus is essen- 
tial to salvation (as the phrase is), or that a man may not be 
a Christian, in the full sense of the word, without this 
knowledge. ‘To think otherwise would be to dishonor Jesus, 
whose personal influence is still active, tempering the man- 
ners and customs of the world, even the barbarism of war, with 
a humanizing power, all insensible as we are to the primal 
source of this influence. To one of his disciples Jesus is 
recorded to have said: “Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed. Blessed those who have not seen me, and 
yet have believed!” — blessed, because all such show that 
their hearts are ready and open to receive the Spirit, come 
indirectly though it may, and as it is received now by many 
a one whose knowledge of Ofrist personally is very slight. 
And yet all such, one would suppose, would be the first to 
desire and to welcome more knowledge of him, and rejoice to 
know him better, as well as to imbibe his spirit. As itis, 
there are those among us who, with hearts in sympathy 
with him, would fain stand apart from him, as if there were 
danger of making too much of him and of being brought 
into bondage! They crave a free religion, something be- 
yond him. His name is, indeed, a symbol of service, but 
of that service which is perfect freedom. 

But, while I am far from thinking it essential to the Chris- 
tian character that it should be formed by the direct per- 
sonal influence of Jesus, I do hold it to be a very great loss 
when he is ignored as outgrown and obsolete, he who is the 
original and still richest source of inspiration, of truth, of 
love, and of power. 

I have received one or two numbers of a_ periodical 
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entitled A New Ideal. A newideal! Whether or not there 
be for us in the present state of being an ideal higher than 
that of which Christ is the symbol, will it not be well to 
realize the Ideal actualized in him, before we look for 
anew one? Being the man that he was, the loftiest possibil- 
ities of the nature, common to us all, with him are realized 
in him. He isa revelation of man, of what man is created 
to become. Being a Fact, not above nor outside of Nature, 
but in it, a thoroughly natural Fact, an illustration in his 
whole being and working of the highest law of Nature, 
the supremacy of spirit over flesh, of mind over matter, 
there can be no sound philosophy of Nature until such a 
cardinal Fact as he is seen as such. Supernatural he was 
in the sense of super-material; but, so long as he is held to 
be a preternatural phenomenon, he is not an illustration of 
human nature, and does not come within the ken of Sci- 
ence or Philosophy. Science has nothing to do with him, 
as Darwin once said. 

Now, if the way of thinking prevalent among the eminent 
men of science, to whom we are all looking up, has any in- 
fluence upon human life and character, never has it been 
of greater importance than at the present hour that we 
should endeavor to learn as much as can be learned of the 
Man of Nazareth. Science is pouring forth a flood of mate- 
rialistic speculations, carrying it with as great an air of 
authority as theology has ever done. Busy pens are discuss- 
ing God and immortality, and optimism and agnosticism, 
and I know not what; while he to whose influence we owe 
the freedom in which these discussions are rioting, and in 
whom alone, I sacredly believe, the great questions of the 
soul are to find their fullest answers, is treated asa legendary 
phantom, not worth a thought. 

It is only from the Four Gospels that any knowledge of 
the person of Jesus is to be obtained. The origin of these 
writings is wrapped in obscurity. There is no evidence in 
contemporaneous literature of their existence before the 
second century. This fact is held to be decisive against 
their claim to an historical character. But even could they 
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be shown by collateral evidence to have existed at a much 
earlier period, very near the time when the events they pur- 
port to relate took place, liable as their authors were to be 
mistaken or misinformed, we should have to examine their 
internal character very closely in order to ascertain whether 
they be true or fabulous, or a mixture of both, and, if the 
latter, to what extent. In any case, we could not decide 
upon their truth but by having recburse to their internal 
evidence. 


For many years I have been trying to study the Gospels _ 


as if they had just come to light, and nothing were known 
of their external history, and with no interest at heart but 
the discovery of the simple truth. I cannot claim that I 
have been entirely successful in maintaining this position. 


It is well-nigh impossible to avoid being biassed by inherited _ 


modes of thought. I have attempted it, however. My inter- 
est in the study has never flagged. It has deepened with 
every ray of light that has broken upon these remarkable 
records. Before stating two or three of the most striking 
results of this inquiry, I desire to call attention to what I 
have been led, in the course of it, to suppose was the 
origin of the Gospels. Is there anything more marked in 
the history of mankind than the fact that men have always 
been impelled as by an irresistible instinct to endeavor to 
perpetuate the memory of events at all of an extraordinary 
character? Witness the land of Egypt, one vast memorial 
tablet. ; 

Now, if there was anything remarkable in the case of 
Jesus,—and I suppose the most skeptical will admit that 
there was,— then is it not highly probable that the things 
said and done by him would instantly be reported far and 
wide, not only by word of mouth, but well-nigh as early, by 
written reports also, made by persons moved thereto, not 
for any partisan purpose, but simply prompted by the 
remarkableness of the things reported? They had no 
thought of making books for the. public. They prepared 
these records for themselves or for the information of friends, 
as Luke wrote his Gospel for his friend Theophilus. ‘These 
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first written reports were more or less imperfect narratives 
of one or more of the remarkable sayings of Jesus or of 
striking incidents. When only one or two of them were 
made, other persons would take copies of them or make sim- 
ilar accounts for themselves. Thus it would come about 
that, as Luke states in the beginning of his Gospel, which 
he prepared for his friend, many would take in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of the things “ which are most 
surely believed among us, even as they delivered them unto 
us, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and faithful 
ministers of the word.” 

These first written accounts, then, were composed, not by 
any of the immediate adherents of Jesus, but by persons 
who derived their information from them. 

There was a special reason why the first disciples of Jesus 
could have taken but little interest in preparing written 
accounts of him. To say nothing of the time and labor it 
would have required, they were expecting his reappearance 
at any moment in all the pomp of the Messiah, the high per- 
sonage whom they believed him to be. Their backs were 
turned to the past, which would shortly be all eclipsed by 
the coming glory. They felt no need of putting in writing 
what they had to tell of their Master. Soon he would be 
known to all men. It was left, therefore, to persons outside 
the circle of the immediate friends of Jesus to prepare those 
earliest written accounts of him. Some of these accounts 
may have been composed by individuals wholly uncom- 
mitted to the Christian cause, moved thereto, I repeat, by a 
simple sense of the wonderful things said and done by Jesus. 

As there were in those days none of the facilities of pub- 
lication since possessed, no considerable number of copies of 
those first records could have been multiplied save by the 
slow process of transcription: some time must have elapsed 
before they could become to any extent known. ‘They could 
not, so long as eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus survived, 
be in such demand as they became when the- generation 
that had seen and heard him had passed away. What be- 
came of those earliest writings? What was their fate? 
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I believe they are, some of them at least, still extant. 
They are to be found here in our first three Gospels, which 
are mostly made up of them, and which have all the air of 
compilations, collections of memorabilia. It is impossible to 
reduce them to an orderly narrative. We cannot assign 
each incident to its time and place, nor ascertain the 
duration of the public career of Jesus. It has been sup- 
posed by some that it lasted three years, by others only one 
year. Color is given to the supposition that they were not 
written, or only in part, by the persons whose names they 
bear, but merely compiled by them, by the fact that the 
disciples of Jesus are always spoken of in the third person. 
It is not to be supposed that his immediate friends were so 
well versed in the art of literary composition that, like 
Julius Cesar, they wrote of themselves thus. 

As I have already said, the personal disciples of Jesus 
after his disappearance were too much engrossed with their 
apostolic offices, and with the expectation of his speedy re- 
turn in a glory which was to eclipse the past, to undertake 
to write about him. Doubtless, they told of his sayings 
and acts wherever they went, but they left it to others 
to commit to writing the things they related. Handwriting 
in those times was hardly as facile an art as it has since be- 
come. Nevertheless, as time wore on, and eye-witnesses of 
the life of Jesus were becoming fewer, those first anonymous 
“‘many ” accounts began to be more and more in demand. 
But so little interest did his first disciples take in meeting 
the demand that only one of our present first three Gospels 
bears the name of an apostle, and he was one of the least 
eminent, Matthew. ‘The two other Gospels bear the names of 
Mark and Luke, neither of whom was of the original twelve. 
And all three, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in preparing their 
Gospels, made use of the writings already in existence, which 
they knew were composed of accounts obtained from those 
who were “eye-witnesses from the beginning, and faithful 
ministers of the word.” : 

Thus far we have been concerned with the first three 
Gospels only, the Synoptics so called. The Fourth Gospel, — 
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bearing the name of John, the favorite of Jesus, has a pecu- 
liar character of its own. It bears the impress of a later 
period, of a time when any account of Jesus would naturally 
be colored by the new modes of thought then beginning to 
appear. 

The supposition that satisfies my own mind is that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by a friend of John, much 
younger than John, whom the writer held in great venera- 
tion, and from whom he obtained all the information con- 
tained in the Fourth Gospel. Being thus indebted to the 
apostle, he gave the name of John to the Gospel, not to 
secure for it apostolic authority, but simply because he felt 
that all that he had written he had received from John. As 
to the events related, he was only John’s amanuensis; but 
the utterances of Jesus he frequently undertakes to explain, 
sometimes amplifying them largely, honestly believing that 
all which they suggested to him was contained in those 
utterances. It is never easy to distinguish what we owe to 
other thinkers from the inferences and suggestions of our 
own minds. In those immortal chapters, the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth inclusive, it is quite impossible to determine 
how many of the sayings of Jesus they contain. The 
writer, I conceive, was eminently spiritually-minded. The 
spirit of Jesus inspired him. I doubt not that he felt that 
he was giving full expression only to the thoughts of Jesus. 
At, all events, however this may be, that John had no hand 
in the writing of the Fourth Gospel I infer from the same 
fact that I have mentioned as making it doubtful whether 
the other Gospels were literally composed by the persons 
whose names they bear. John is always spoken of in the 
Fourth Gospel in the third person. 

I turn now from the origin of the Gospels to the Gospels 
themselves. We have considered the question, Whence 
are they?’ The question now is, What are they? 

Apart from the obscurity which necessarily invests writ- 
ings so ancient, there is no intrinsic ambiguity in them. 
They are characterized by a childlike simplicity. It is the 
utterly mistaken views of their character, which have so 
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long prevailed, that occasion the difficulty in arriving at 
their true meaning. They have been held to have been pre- 
ternaturally dictated by the Holy Spirit. They have been 
interpreted with an utter disregard of the simple rules by 
which alone any human language is to be rightly under- 
stood. They have been read in the interest of this or that 
system of theology, of which their authors knew nothing ; 
and such technically theological meanings have been riveted 
on their phraseology that it is very hard to keep out of sight 
the false representation of Jesus which they have been 
made to authorize. In these circumstances, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the examination of these writings, in 
order to ascertain what and how much of pure truth they 
contain, has been considered by many as all but hopeless. 

Notwithstanding the false views entertained of them, they 
show on the face of them certain strong marks of being 
accounts of events that actually occurred. 

1. They contain copious references to times, places, and 
persons. Writers who are inventing fictions are commonly 
cautious how they make such allusions. M. Renan tells us 
that, when he first went to Syria, he was so much impressed 
by the geographical truth of the New Testament history 
that he felt as never before that Jesus must have been a real 
person. 

That evident exaggerations and fables are mixed with 
passages intended as evidently to narrate what really hap- 
pened, so far from invalidating the truth of such passages, is 
only what was to be looked for. If the Gospels contain cer- 
tain accounts, which, upon a close examination of their whole 
style and all the circumstances, stated and probable, are 
found to be true, self-consistent, and all consistent, and if the 
facts narrated are of a kind to excite wonder, then, I say, 
not only was an alloy of exaggeration and fable to be ex- 
pected, but this very alloy creates a positive presumption of 
the truth of the events related; for when did anything 
wonderful occur without giving rise to exaggerated and fic- 
titious reports? To infer from the fabulous in the Gospels 
that they are wholly of this character is as irrational as to _ 
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question the existence of the sun when it is obscured by the 
clouds which the sun itself has generated. Consider, for 
example, what the Gospels state to have followed upon the 
crucifixion of Jesus: “The veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom, and the earth did quake, 
and the rocks were rent, and the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the saints who slept arose, and came out of 
the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy 
city and appeared to many.” Are we not instantly reminded 
of the passage in “ Hamlet” ? 


“ A little ere the mighty Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.” 


Because such things are told, shall we doubt the whole 
history of Julius Cesar ? 

Some persons, I suppose, of a sceptical turn of mind, take 
up the New Testament, and, beginning at the beginning, 
find such marvellous stories of dreams and visions attending 
the birth of Jesus that they throw the book aside, and con- 
elude that it is all a fiction. How hasty the conclusion ! 
And how false! As in the case of the mighty Julius, and 
the portents preceding his death, so the marvels reported to 
have attended the birth and death of Jesus are evidences of 
the substantial truth of the accounts of his public career. 
He could have been no common person: he must have said 
and done things that filled all men’s minds with admiration, 
of whose coming into the world and departure from it such 
extraordinary stories were rumored and found credence. 
Great, indeed, must he have been to have so raised the imag- 
ination that not only were slight incidents magnified into 
wonders, but reports, probably having no foundation, were 
readily believed. Have we not every day abundant experi- 
ences of this sort, with all our means of accurate information ? 
Let anything happen at all out of the usual course of things, 
and instantly a profound sensation thrills through the com- 
munity, and rumors are abroad of the wildest description : 
all which exemplifies the proverb, Where there is smoke, 
there must be fire. 
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2. Another and inimitable mark of truth in the New Tes- 
tament narratives is the fact that they admit of being thor- 
oughly sifted by a candid and fearless criticism, giving due 
weight to all natural and probable considerations. Without 
the slightest design, unconsciously, on the part of the writ- 
ers, the narratives themselves furnish us with the means 
whereby we may discover what actually took place, the 
writers giving us not the exact facts, but their own impres- 
sions, the way the incidents which they report appeared to 
them. 

Consider, for example, their accounts of the so-called mir- 
acles,— the instantaneous cures of the insane, the sick, the 
lame, and the blind. All who witnessed those marvels 
ascribed them to a peculiar gift possessed by Jesus, resi- 
dent in his person, in his touch, in his garments, in his 
shadow. Jesus himself, we are as plainly given to understand, 
gave not the slightest authority to such a view of them. 
Over and over again he is recorded to have declared most 
emphatically that those sudden cures were due to the faith 
of the sufferers, to the life-giving power of a universal prin- 
ciple of our nature, in other phrase, to a great natural law, 
to the supremacy of spirit over flesh, of mind over matter. 
Jesus appealed, as well he might, to these marvels as evi- 
dences that God was with him,—not because they were 
suspensions of the laws of nature, but because they were 
illustrations of the greatest of natural laws. In believing in 
Jesus, the people, though they knew it not, were believing in 
the true and the good, in God; as he himself said, “ He who 
believes in me, believes not in me, but in Him who sent 
me.” And here, in illustration of the way in which, with- 
out any straining or violence done to the letter of the Gos- 
pels, they admit of being interpreted, I rely upon the 
indulgence of the reader, and quote from a previous pub- 
lication, now out of print. 


Once, so it is related, when Jesus was crossing the lake on the 
borders of which he passed the earlier period of his life, there 
broke upon the water one of those squalls to which, as travellers 
tell us, the lake is peculiarly exposed, and which expend their - 
force and subside as suddenly as they rise. 
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A number of boats were out on the lake at the same time, 
filled, probably, with people bent upon not losing sight of Jesus. 
He had directed his disciples to keep a boat in waiting, that, 
when the crowds that gathered around him became too great, 
he might escape to the opposite shore. It is stated that such 
throngs pressed upon him, that they left him and his disciples no 
time to eat. The wind, rushing down with great fury, threat- 
ened to swamp the vessel in which Jesus was. His disciples, 
who were with him, were seized with a panic at the suddenness 
and violence of the blast. Losing all presence of mind, they 
rushed to Jesus, imploring him to save them from impending 
death. He was asleep. 

The crowd had worn upon his strength. His sleep was so pro- 
found that the noise of the wind and the tossing of the boat 
could not awaken him, Only the frantic cries of his disciples 
broke his deep slumber. As no danger, however sudden and 
imminent, could shake his trust in the Providence without which, 
as he once said, not a sparrow falls to the ground, he awoke per- 
fectly self-possessed. Impressive as his calm bearing was, when 
we picture it to ourselves now, it must have been immeasurably 
impressive to those men looking up to him from the great ter- 
ror into which they were suddenly plunged. 

The storm, violent as it was, faintly pictures the powerful, 
quick-succeeding emotions upon which the minds of the dis- 
ciples were tossed. Lifted all at once by the sudden subsidence 
of the gust from the depths of mortal terror to a rapturous 
sense of deliverance and security, what could be more natural 
than that they should conceive the thought that there was an 
understanding between their Master and the wild wind and 
waves, and that he who was so entirely unmoved through it all, 
no more relieved by the calm than disturbed by the storm, and 
of whose extraordinary power they had been having so many in- 
stances, must have quelled the raging wind? Such was the obvi- 
ous, instantaneous belief of those simple-minded men in the wild 
excitement of the moment. 

Only one of the three accounts of this incident reports Jesus 
as having said: “ Peace! Be still!” The others say only that he 
rebuked the storm, just as two of the Gospels say, in. the case of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, that he rebuked the fever, while the Gospel 
of Mark states that he took her by the hand. As she immedi- 
ately left her bed, the inference was that the fever had departed 
at his command. If he uttered the words: “Peace! Be still!” 
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it is much more likely that they were addressed to the shrieking 
and distracted disciples rather than to the senseless wind. The 
fearless and commanding air of Jesus, in strong contrast with the 
uproar of the storm and their own fright, seemed to those men 
as significant a rebuke of the elements as any words. The wind 
had recognized its master, and retreated. 

When, after the storm, Jesus landed, he was met by a raving 
maniac. One of the Gospels states that he was met by two men 
of this description. Probably an exaggeration. Had there been 
two, it is not likely that two of the Gospels would have men- 
tioned only one. 

The madman, it is stated, was exceedingly violent. He had 
been repeatedly confined; but he had broken away and gone ray- 
ing among the tombs, and people were afraid to go near the 
places he was known to frequent. 

As soon as he saw Jesus, whom he recognized, probably, as the 
man whom the whole country was in a flame of excitement about, 
by the crowd that had gathered around Jesus from the other 
boats, he ran and threw himself down on his knees before him, | 
and overmastered by the delusion of his disordered brain, that 
he could do and say only what was prompted by the foul fiends 
that possessed him, he spoke, not in his own person, but in the 
character of the spirits, who could be supposed to look upon 
Jesus only as their enemy and tormentor. 

The exorcising of evil spirits, to whom all forms of disease 
were in those days ascribed, was followed as a profession, Those 
who made it their business used various arts, incantations, magi- 
sal. formulas, by which they terrified and overawed those who 
were supposed to-be possessed, and, thus obtaining a certain au- 
thority over them, inspired. them with the will to resist and 
overcome the malign influence. Those exorcists were the most 
successful who had the advantage of a commanding presence 
and eye and perfect self-possession. 

It must be kept in mind that what the man said to Jesus was 
said, not by spirits, but by the maniac himself, uttering the wild 
promptings of a deranged mind. 

Jesus asked the man (not the evil spirits) his name. He 
answered, “ Legion.” This reply shows how crazed he was by the 
idea that he was the victim of demoniacal agency. Not one evil 
spirit, nor yet seven evil spirits, but a whole troop of them—he 
fancied, a legion— possessed him. The universal belief in demons _ 
must have wrought powerfully to produce insanity. > 
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One of the Gospels states that the spirits (speaking through 
the man as it was believed) begged that they might not be sent 
out of the country. According to another account, they entreated 
Jesus not to send them into the abyss. 

These, probably, were the ways in which the professional ex- 
orcists were wont to dispose of evil spirits, pretending to send 
them hither and thither. Some one or more of the regular prac- 
titioners had, in all likelihood, practised on this man, and had 
commanded the spirits to quit the country or return to the abyss 
whence they came,—a command that had had no result. The 
man wanted no hackneyed incantations to be tried again upon 
him. Here, again, let it not be forgotten that the request that 
the spirits might be sent into a herd of swine, feeding a little 
way off, was the proposition of a man stark mad, of a man crazed 
by the idea that a legion of fiends had taken up their abode in 
him. 

This petition to be permitted to pass into the swine,—does it 
not betray the characteristic cunning of insanity? The madman 
wanted ocular proof of the departure of the demons, visible evi- 
dence of their presence elsewhere. He secretly congratulated 
himself, I fancy, upon having hit upon a shrewd way of being 
assured that he was rid of his tormentors. Swine were regarded 
as unclean animals, fitting habitations for unclean spirits. 

It has been supposed that the evil influence was instantly 
transferred to the swine, since they rushed into the lake and per- 
ished. But, again, we must remember that the idea of sending 
the demons into the swine was the proposal, not of Jesus, but of 
acrazy man. The thought of Jesus was not to send the demons 
anywhere. It is not to be supposed that, when this mad petition 
was made, Jesus was so moved by it that he compassionately 
allowed the fiends to go where they wanted to go. His sole 
thought, we may believe, was to relieve the suffering man. He 
exercised no injurious influence on the swine, no influence what- 
eyer on them. They were, in all probability, panic-struck, and 
were stampeded, either by the unwonted crowd or by the maniac 
who, the instant Jesus bade the spirits depart, probably rushed 
towards the herd with loud yells and frantic gesticulations, as the 
evil spirits were not to be supposed to leave their chosen habita- 
tion without a struggle. The affrighted swine, running wildly 
away, leaped into the lake. Animals, like men, are liable to be 
seized with a panic, and so to lose what little wits they have, and 
rush headlong into the jaws of death. 
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With the belief then universal in demons, the people could 
have but one view of the case: the swine were the victims of 
demoniacal agency. So appalling was their destruction that the 
owners of the herd begged Jesus to depart from their borders. 
They were afraid of him, such awful power did he seem to 
possess. If they were Jews, their fear of him was probably 
increased by the consciousness of transgressing the Levitical 
law, which forbade the use of swine’s flesh. Jesus re-embarked 
for another part of the shore. He departed, we may suppose, 
not merely in compliance with the fears of the people, but because 
the effect of the cure of the insane man, attended by such a 
startling consequence, was creating a popular excitement no less 
than that from which he had just crossed the lake to escape. 


As to the matter of demoniacal possession, it is not nec- 
essary to suppose that Jesus was in advance of his time. 
Popular superstitions of this kind are mostly born of fear. 
The strength of this passion varies greatly in individuals, 
and is a matter of temperament. Consequently, upon 
some persons superstitions cherished by the many have 
little influence. They may take them for granted, but con- 
stitutionally they are not affected by them. Jesus recog- 
nized as simple matters of fact the conditions ascribed to 
demons. He took for granted the popular way for account- 
ing for them. 

And here I observe in passing that, not in respect of 
demoniacal agency only, but in certain other respects, Jesus 
fell in with “the modes of thought universal among his 
countrymen, and expressed himself accordingly. It is not 
difficult to distinguish the great truths which had his heart, 
and which were the vital springs of his being, from the Jew- 
ish modes of thought and speech which he used in express- 
ing them. Nor does it derogate from his character that he 
was thus in accord with his time. It exalts him, rather, as 
it shows how much greater the man was than the speaker. 

3. Another of the inimitable signatures of truth, obvious 
upon the most cursory reading of the Gospels, is their 
extraordinary power of characterization. 

Certain individuals, actors in the scenes related, are men- 
tioned by name, but there is not the slightest hint of a— 
thought on the part of the narrators of attempting a de- 
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scription of them. The persons referred to appear only for 
a moment or two, saying and doing very little; yet, by what 
they say and do, they are as recognizable, we catch an idea 
of their distinctive qualities, as readily as if they were famil- 
iar acquaintances. They are never confounded one with 
another. Their respective traits are always in keeping, 
brief as may be their appearance on the scene. 

For example, there are two sisters, Martha and Mary. They 
pass before us only two or three times. They say and do 
very little; but they are as distinguishable as if we saw 
their features and heard their voices, Martha, we perceive 
at once, was a matter-of-fact person, whose first and only 
thought, when an honored guest came to the house, was to 
spread the table and lay before him all that the house 
afforded. She looked upon her sister, there at the feet of 
Jesus, as sitting in perfect idleness. But Mary was partak- 
ing of angel’s food, that Martha knew not of. The words of 
Jesus were filling her whole soul with unutterable emotion. 
More meaning, by the way, I conceive, is commonly given to 
what Jesus said to Martha than was in his mind when she 
complained of Mary. His meaning plainly was that Martha 
was troubling herself to provide many viands, when one 
would suffice, and that conversing together, as he and Mary 
were, was the best part of an entertainment. 

At the grave of Lazarus the conduct of the sisters is 
wonderfully in accord with their respective characters ; 
and all evidently, I repeat, without its entering into the 
mind of the narrator that he is informing us what sort of 
persons the sisters were. 

Is it credible that narratives which undesignedly 
yield such results, in such perfect consistency with the 
truth of Nature, are nothing but fictions? A Shakespeare 
might possibly have invented such stories. But there is 
no evidence that any such extraordinary genius was to be 
found among the early Christians. 

I turn to the central figure in the gospel history. It is 
precisely in the same way that the character of Jesus is—I 
cannot say portrayed, or, if portrayed, portrayed by no 
mortal hand. The narrators had no thought but of relating 
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incidents and the sayings of Jesus. But Nature, God 
himself, wrote between the lines; and the portrait,— how 
manlike, how God-like! He who hath eyes to see, let him 
see,— matchless for its greatness, for its originality, and yet 
profoundly true to our human nature. 

Yes, in his whole being and working Jesus was thoroughly 
human. The more clearly this is seen, the more plainly the 
working of a human mind and of human affections is laid 
bare to usin him, and the more fully it appears how naturally 
human he was,— how, upon occasions, he was melted into 
tenderness or kindled into indignation, depressed and agon- 
ized at one time, elated at another, and yet, all through, one 
and the same consistent individual,— then the more deeply 
shall we be penetrated with a sense of his reality, and see 
that no human imagination could possibly have created such 
a character. Not even another Christ could have done that, 
but God alone. It has been repeatedly conceded by eminent 
men not professing the Christian faith, and who are not 
supposed to have made special study of the Gospels, that 
the character of Jesus is too great to have been invented, 
altogether too far in advance of his age, and, indeed, of all 
the ages. 

It is in the perfection of his human nature that his 
divinity consists, and not in any peculiar, mystical union 
with the Supreme Nature. His true divineness can never 
be seen and felt so long as he is represented as a super- 
human, double-natured, anomalous being, having resources 
of life and power that we have not and never can have. 

As it becomes understood that he is one with us, made in 
all respects as we are, and as the thick mists, theological and 
mythical, that now intervene between him and us, are dis- 
persed, and we behold him in the divine beauty of his life, 
he will appear high, high above us; and yet the higher he 
rises above us in our appreciation of him, the nearer will he 
be coming to us. He will enter into our inmost hearts by 
the veneration, the faith, the adoring love, with which he 
will inspire us; and these sentiments are no creations of 
man’s, but the breathings of the Spirit, of the life of God, _ 
that will set flowing within us rivers of life and power. 
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Thus will Jesus be our helper to win the victory in the 
great battle of life. 

This is what he did for those poor fishermen who followed 
him about when he was upon this earth. By the reverence 
and trust with which he inspired them, all unconsciously, he 
made their hearts burn within them, not alone nor chiefly by 
his teaching, but by his being the person he was, and which 
was manifested in the whole air of him,— his teaching they 
hardly understood,— his winning and commanding person- 
ality it was which charmed them; that was the spell that 
wrought in them the greatest of all changes, a radical 
change of character. It was effected in no preternatural, 
mystical way, but all unconsciously on his part and on theirs. 
Thus “evil lost its grasp” on them, and “all their passions 
hushed owned the divine enchantment.” While they were 
fondly dreaming that he was leading them to thrones, they 
were going straight through obloquy and bitter persecution 
to scaffolds and crosses, on which they would account it a 
triumph to die for his sake. It was a pure work of the 
Divine Spirit that was produced in them. 

We cannot afford to neglect this forever-flowing fountain 
of life and power which God has opened in the world, as if 
it had long ago dried up. In vain do we dig cisterns for 
ourselves, broken cisterns that can hold no water. The 
‘personal influence of Jesus —one, as I have said, with the 
imperishable Power that animates the whole universe of 
things —is still here, amid all obstructions, in countless, 
unacknowledged ways, determining the course of human 
history, and, so far from being exhausted, with increasing 
power, as he becomes better understood in his entire hu- 
manity. 

But how much remains to be done before the fearful 
world-agony shall cease! Amidst the manifold, appalling 
evils that'still afflict our race, deluged as the earth has been, 
and is at this hour threatened to be, by fraternal blood, 
amidst the soul-deadening speculations of science that can 
find no living God, but only blind physical force, we cannot, 
I say, afford to ignore the untold wealth of moral power 
now hidden in the person of Christ. 
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When he is once fully appreciated, his greatness, his claim 
to our faith and reverence, will no longer be a matter of 
bare inference from the consequences that have followed 
upon his life. Seen as he was in the natural and unrivalled 
beauty of his personal character, the first of the sons of 
God, what else could have been looked for but that he 
should move mankind as he has done,— he, by virtue of his 
moral power, born to be the Conqueror and Re-creator of 
the world! 

Theodore Parker said long ago, when he had been virtu- 
ally excommunicated from our denomination,— true man 
that he was despite his opinions,—that Unitarians were 
distinguished by what they do not believe. Is there not some 
truth in this reproach? We can more readily tell what 
we are all united in not believing than in what we do be- 
lieve. We do not accept the orthodox doctrines. I sup- 
pose this negative position was inevitable. The chief work 
of our denomination in the past has been to relieve the 
Bible of Calvinistic interpretations. But now there are 
signs that our orthodox brothers are beginning to relieve 
themselves of the old creeds. Is it not, then, high time 
that we should have a positive belief? 

“Behold the Man!” Why shall not our special symbol 
be Jesus of Nazareth,— not as the second person of a divine 
Trinity, not as an Atoning Sacrifice, not as a superhuman 
being, but as a man, in whom, I repeat, the divine possibili- 
ties of our nature have been realized as never before nor 
since ; a revelation of the Life and Power of God in human 
nature? In Jesus we recognize all men as children of the 
Highest. We shall become like him, seeing him as he is; 
for what heart of flesh will be forever insensible to the 
heavenly Vision ? 

WititiAM HENRY FURNESS. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


It was our happiness, a year ago, to meet Mr. Foote at the 
annual visitation of the Hampton School. His eager, kindly, and 
affectionate nature seemed to take into itself the life and inter- 
ests of that school, as if it were his own. Not only was he one of 
its trustees, and in his buoyant and joyous way experienced the 
delight of seeing it afresh with the eyes of each new comer; but, 
as it is very pleasant to remember now of that his last visit, his 
name had just come to be associated with it in a manner very 
sacred and near, by the tablet which consecrated the newly built 
school hospital to the beloved memory of his daughter, to whom 
that great work of humanity was tenderly dear. It is grateful 
that one of our last recollections of him should be associated with 
so characteristic an illustration of what his life and work among 
men have been. 

He entered upon his work at King’s Chapel, in Boston, in 1861, 
just at the beginning of our Civil War. His immediate prede- 
cessors there had been Greenwood and Ephraim Peabody, the 
latter of whom had died five years before. The position was a 
trying one for so young a man, not only from so long an interval, 
and the eminence of the men, in particular President Walker, 
by .whose ministrations it had been covered, but from the inevi- 
table comparison with those two rare and saintly memories. It 
used to be said, pleasantly, that King’s Chapel would hardly know 
what to do without its invalid minister to love and make much 
of and indulge: the youth and cheery vigor of our friend almost 
disturbed men’s minds by such a contrast. It is generally under- 
stood that President Walker's affection for that noble and admi- 
rable friend of our own younger days, Judge White, of Salem, 
had passed, without break to his grandson, and that his affection- 
ate confidence in the younger man had first commended him to 
so august an opening of his professional career. It is high praise 
to say that Mr, Foote grew steadily, to the last, in the love and 
trust of the community he served; and that, in what may be 
called the traditional honors and services to be looked for in his 
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profession, with all its old Boston antecedents, he came to take as 
responsible a place as any man. It is even possible that these 
peculiarly professional and Boston trusts, in comparatively obscure 
and quiet ways, made his most characteristic line of service ;* 
though, when we have heard him on some public occasions, our 
recollection is rather of his intelligent and earnest co-operation in 
such work, for example, as the generous relief sent after the 
Chicago conflagration of 1871; and to the general public he is 
likely to be longest and best known as the careful, accomplished, 
and loyal historian of King’s Chapel. 

We have had occasion, more than once, to emphazise the 
duplicate character of the religious movement in which our own 
lines are cast: since we carry in our heart the traditions of that 
Puritan establishment, which, however heroic its ancestry, is 
necessarily conservative in method; while to the larger public 
that movement is best known as a revolt and a protest, tending 
ever to include elements more and more revolutionary. So the 
conflict of radical action and conservative reaction has been deep 
and constant among us, however disguised by generous temper 
and large intelligence on one side, or by urbanity and kindliness of 
spirit on the other. Indeed, it has been our fortune — we may 
without blame say, our happy fortune —that some among us 
who have been most “intellectually radical” have been at the 
same time most “ecclesiastically conservative”; eminent among 
whom was that honored teacher of thought and instructor of 
conscience, President Walker. There are some, no doubt, who 
prize too lightly this breadth of our religious fellowship,— some 
who would suffer none but the good old ways in which our 
fathers trod, and some who would gladly drag their anchors and 
swing into the wide stream of perpetual aud restless motion. It 
is among the exceedingly pleasant memories of such a period as 
we have lived through that a man like Mr, Foote, who by tem- 
perament, conviction, and position has been necessarily identified 
with that way of the religious life which is called conservative, 
has nevertheless done so much, by generosity of temper, urbanity 
of manner, cheerfulness of disposition, readiness of sympathy, and 
kindliness of spirit, to broaden and sweeten the waters of this 


*The last document issued under his hand was his notice, as secretary, of “ the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen,’—a 
modest, kindly, and most useful charity,— to be held (as it proved) two days after his 
own death. : = 
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river of life on which we navigate together. And we have hardly 
a deeper or better hope for that enlarging work in which we 
share, than that it may keep as much as possible, in its younger 
life, of those ancient sanctities, of which the Chapel of our friend’s 
ministrations is the most conspicuous type. 

We are glad to expand this imperfect hint of what he was, by 
the following passages from the tenderly thoughtful memorial 
discourse of his friend and classmate, Rev. George L. Chaney : — 


He had the rare gift of contending without acrimony and differing 
without ill-will. Those who only knew him as the pleasant and kindly 
acquaintance would hardly suspect the hand of iron under the glove of 
silk. But it was there. He was strong and courageous for the truth as 
he believed it, or the right as he esteemed it. They reckoned ill who 
drew from his gracious bearing encouragement of their fault or sin. As 
in the beloved disciple, the son of Consolation and Boanerges are one. 
But his anger was never kindled against honest doubt or modest and 
regretful unbelief. Thus he counted among his personal friends many 
whose ways were not his ways and whose opinions were seemingly the 
opposite of his own. The self-conquest involved in this unwearied 
friendliness towards opponents in belief in one whose thoughts and feel- 
ings were intimately allied may only be understood by those who have 
been tried in the same furnace and come forth with no smell of fire on 
their garments. I think it was never honest opinion which tried his char- 
ity, although that opinion might differ from his own cherished conviction ; 
but his whole soul revolted from rudeness or vulgarity or crudity or flip- 
pancy or noise or emphatic half-truth or self-confident shallowness or 
leafy parade without a fig to show for itself. Very often it was not the 
thing said, but the way in which it was said and the spirit of the 
speaker, which stirred his opposition. It is never superfluous to recall 
with the living the memorials of the dead. I have not come to tell you 
what you did not know, but rather to remind you of things well known 
and to “be comforted together with you by the mutual faith both of you 
and me.” From the day when he became the pastor of this church until 
now, when he has joined the company of its angels, his record has been 
an open page to be read of all men. 

His position, even more than his natural inclination to avoid entan- 
gling alliances, deterred him from active participation in the organized 
attempt to make a Church of churches, out of societies which had pre- 
viously contented themselves with voluntary and unorganized co-opera- 
tion. He would not oppose, neither did he very earnestly aid, these 
efforts at consolidation, dreading the compromises which they involve, 
and the levelling down rather than up, which is the besetting temptation 
of all associations ambitious of increase. Undiverted, therefore, by the 
demands of this difficult process going on around him, he was able to 
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pour the full current of his energy and interest into the regular channels 
of his own church work ; and he was rewarded by its fulness and pros- 
perity amidst changes of environment and constituency which might 
have seriously weakened a church less sedulously guarded and ably sup- 
plied. 

He had a genius for consolation, and none knew so well as he what to 
say aud what to leave unsaid in the memorials of the honored and la- 
mented dead. If his words had been chosen to be engraved upon the 
“storied urn” or beneath the “ animated bust,” they could not have bet- 
ter combined the tender fulness and needful brevity of elegiac inserip- 
tion. Alas that his own life and character cannot be commemorated in 
speech of his own choosing! As it is, we but humbly fulfil his own re- 
quest in speaking for him to-day,—a task only accepted in the assurance 
that what our tribute lacks your memories will more than supply. Be- 
sides the regular and accustomed ministries of this church, you will 
recall those occasions of patriotic mourning, when this historie church 
has been made the sacred rendezvous of soldiers and citizens on Memo- 
rial Days, and hither were brought the brave traditions and sorrows of a 
delivered nation, to be touched by immortality and comfort. Again I 
seem to hear the strenuous, sympathetic voice of the preacher and the 
far-away responses of the martial music keeping proud holiday together. 
And you will remember, what I could only know by report, the bi-cen- 
tennial of this venerable church, and how wisely and picturesquely — 
thanks largely to his instructed oversight — King’s Chapel kept its two 
hundredth birthday. How could a church fail to love and cherish a 
ininister who so loved and cherished all that was best in her history, her 
character, and her aspiration ? 


THE HIGHER UNITY. 


There is one occasion in the Anniversary Week, which some of 
us are in the old habit of regarding as the centre and heart of 
that protracted festival,— namely, the “ Berry Street Conference 
of Ministers.” In the anniversary just past, this occasion chanced 
(as it often does) to bring to the front the particular difference 
of view which it seems especially given as our task to harmonize 
in the larger conception the world is slowly gaining, of the relig- 
ious life. That men should “agree to differ,” is the proper motto 
of Liberalism in what we may call its skeptic or neutral stage. 
But the true word of Liberalism, in its higher or positive stage, is 
that men should “differ to agree.” The higher unity, as philoso- 
phers have often explained, comes only from the reconciliation of 
contraries in some wider view large enough to contain them both, 
or all. Zz 
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The particular difference here spoken of is that between the 
view so familiar, so vigorously and eloquently expounded in our 
day, which shows how our conception of religious truth has to be 
adjusted to the vaster scale of our knowledge of the heavens and 
earth, and that which regards religion first of all personally, as 
the deepest of life’s experiences. In the former view the relig- 
ious problem is an ever new one,— fresh, stimulating, expansive. 
In the latter view it is the same old life-problem, which every 
man must meet to-day, exactly as it was met by David, by 
Buddha, by Afschylus, by Job, or by Paul, without a single inch 
of advance or advantage gained in the whole interval between 
their day and ours. It cannot be solved for us; it must be 
solved by us. When we touch the Infinite, the lesser propor- 
tions disappear, and it makes no difference that we measure the 
diameter of our universe by thousands of miles or by hundreds 
of thousands of millions; whether our stretch of time is six thou- 
sand years or as many wons. One view is stated, it may be, in 
strains of eloquent and optimistic declamation on the advance of 
knowledge and the gain of power we have made in centuries of 
progress; the other is the world-old confession made, in a still, 
small voice, by every heart that has had to measure itself in the 
life-struggle against the same old foes,— pain, infirmity, sin, de- 
spondency, and death. 

It is very slowly that what we call the Christian thought of 
our time has come to recognize the need of adapting its concep- 
tion of divine things to the altered scale of natural things 
brought about in the last three centuries. Perhaps it will be 
almost as slowly that the impatient temper of intellectual advance 
will come to recognize the deep truth hidden under discredited 
or forgotten formulas of faith. But, if we will notice the hint 
implied in those pictures of real life sketched by religious novel- 
ists,* — who, because they see the dramatic intensity of the new 
conflicts of faith and reason, are often supposed to write as par- 
tisans and propagandists,— we shall find that the picture ¢s dra- 
matic, the story of a crisis, not of a reconciliation. In each of 
the tales in, this order that have most caught the general interest 
the last two or three years there is recognized a point of reality 
in each of the opinions at issue, which the other has failed to 
catch; in particular, a weakness on the side of so-called Liberal- 


*For example, in Mrs. Woolley’s Rachel Armstrong, which we haye just here in 
mind, 
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ism, when measured as a spiritual force against the mighty power 
of old beliefs, and of reverent habit trained through worshipping 
generations. It is the Liberal, more than anybody else, who ought 
to understand and confess this weakness. He has on his side 
now the freshness of intellectual enthusiasm and the ardor of a 
fresh conviction. But the enthusiasm will fade, and the ardor 
pale, in the natural course of things. And the future of which 
he dreams and hopes will turn, as it did in the early days of 
Christian history, on the grasp the new faith has got upon the 
moral nature, the sincerity of each man in his own share of the 
spiritual conflict, and his disciplined fidelity in attacking the per- 
petual real tasks that life gives to his hands. It took centuries 
to make Christianity, through those almost forgotten processes 
embodied in codes of canon-law, such a world-power as we have 
known it; and the real triumphs of that larger faith we hope to 
find will belong far more to other generations than to our own. 
Many forces, ethical and social, must be gathered to a new be- 
lief, and its roots must strike deep in the spiritual nature, before 
it becomes a religion, equipped for its wider conquests. 


A LARGER HORIZON. 


The action taken during the last month by the Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association seems to mark a turning-point 
in the movement which that Association represents. In fact, it 
has only just come home to us how large a thing is within our 
reach, if the time proves but ripe for its attainment. ‘Till now, 
it has been the best interpretation we could put upon our denom- 
inational work, that we had our definite service to render— 
humble, it might.be, but essential — to the still raw, half-lawless, 
and undeveloped civilization of the American continent; and this 
view of it has continued to expand before us, till it seems now 
a far grander and more serious thing than we should have dared 
to anticipate a quarter of a century ago. We have gradually 
become wonted to take in the East, the North, the Mississippi 
Valley, the region of great Lakes and Plains, and the Pacifie Slope 
in the widening prospect: upon all of these our methods are far 
better fixed and our hold is firmer than the last generation could 
have conceived as possible. But the step that has opened beyond 
is sudden and strange; and at first thought it has seemed to some 
of us an undue strain upon our inadequate means, that we should 
grasp at a system of operations designed to work upon a populous 
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foreign empire, and a system of society developed under a civili- 
zation so alien from our own. 

It was fortunate that just when this great opportunity offered 
itself, two years ago, there was put at our disposal a separate 
fund, for which the experiment proposed in Japan seemed the 
one fit disposal. That our first glance at the remoter Eastern 
Continent should have been directed to India was right and in- 
evitable ; and the consecrated memory of what was done there 
in Mr. Dall’s thirty years of devoted service more than justifies 
the attempt then made. But the work he had shaped out seemed 
to be passing by a natural process into other hands; the Indian 
government was awake to a new understanding of its duty to its 
own ignorant population; neither the opportunity nor the man 
appeared, to continue the particular task that Mr. Dall had taken 
upon himself. Just then the way was open to a work which it 
seemed as if we might make peculiarly our own. Mr. Davis’s 
strong and intelligent statement of the case, published in our 
pages year before last (in November, 1887), was promptly re- 
sponded to; and within a month our messenger was far on 
his way. 

The appointment of Mr. Knapp to this service, it is just to him 
to say, has greatly more than satisfied the hope of those who 
directed the experiment. Here was absolutely a new leaf to be 
turned in the history of Christianity in its message to outlying 
populations. The message this time was not to be propagandist 
or aggressive, but in response to a Macedonian appeal from the 
farthest East. There was little of the heroism, little of the mis- 
sionary spirit we have been accustomed to connect with such 
enterprises; nothing at all of the assumption implied in the 
phrase “a saving gospel” in the sense that Christian missionaries 
have attached to that greatly abused term “salvation.” But it 
was known that a population of near forty millions — ingenious, 
cultivated, open-minded, curious — was eager to learn the secret 
of that strong, brilliant, instructed, formidable, oftentimes cruel 
civilization of the all-conquering West. It was known that, 
while Christianity had something tenderer and nobler to offer 
than that materialistic splendor, the message in which it was 
conveyed was often repellent and unintelligible, whatever might 
be the virtues and devotion of the messenger. It was known that 
the grand name “missionary” had been brought too often into 
contempt or at least neglect; and it was hoped that a different 
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setting forth of the “secret of Jesus” and the “sweet reason- 
oD 


ableness” of the Christian gospel would find weleome and sym- 
pathy, instead of antagonism, among the more serious-minded of 
those of another ethnic creed than ours. Our messenger must go 
willing to learn from them as well as to teach; to seek no show 
of “conversions,” or even of church and congregation; to meet 
those who might come to learn on terms of frank brotherhood 
and equality; to think of no soul as “lost,” except in the gulf of 
its own passion, ignorance, or impurity; and to do his work by 
blending the nobler Christian ethics with the tender humanities 
known already to prevail among those whom he came to teach. 

This, as a fundamental principle, was a unique thing in the his- 
tory of missions: in fact, it made the term “mission” or “ mis- 
sionary” both irrelevant and inadequate. Of course there were 
a thousand chances of mistake that would have neutralized the 
whole thing and rendered it ridiculous. But there were happily 
two things which checked this danger. While Mr. Knapp was 
by temperament and habit sympathetic, hopeful, sanguine per- 
haps, and inclined to take life on its cheery side, he had had 
enough of sobering experience to deepen that grave view of his 
work and its responsibilities so noticeable in his words on setting 
out; and at the same time, by happy fortune, his introductions 
were such as to carry him at once to the heart of that educated 
circle, among “leaders who lead,” whose good will and confidence 
were absolutely essential to give that work a real hold, and to 
make it, even, worth attempting. In short, his work has been, 
largely, in the lines of the native system of Japanese public edu- 
cation, and the columns of the Japanese public press; so that 
what he might say reached at once the ear of the most intelligent 
classes of the Empire, and what he might write was laid at once 
before the eyes of fifty thousand educated readers. Truly, it was 
well worth heeding what things he should say and write! 

An experience of less than a year and a half is not enough to 
meet all questions, or remove all doubt; but the message with 
which he has just returned teaches us now first to understand 
how grave and how large a thing had been undertaken, His 
work had lain, as we just said, in the line of that generous sys- 
tem of public instruction laid out in the Japanese Empire. As 
we understand the matter of his report, side by side with the 
Imperial University, which must be more or less liable to politi- 
cal influences and charges, a second university, founded of old by 
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liberal independent endowment, will be devoted to special lines 
of the higher education, free from State control; and in this the 
opportunity now comes to us to do our share. 

It is well understood that English is the chosen language and 
literature through which Japan has elected to be in contactwith 
modern and European thought, and that a large number of the 
educated classes there already know the language well enough to 
take their instruction by it. And, in the institution of which we 
speak, Mr. Knapp comes commissioned to nominate, with the 
counsel and co-operation of the Board he represents, three mem- 
bers of the professors’ staff, who will be generously maintained 
by the University funds, while free, for a full third of their time, 
to take part in his special tasks, which are also ours. This, we 
take it, is an experience absolutely unique in the international 
comity of educational institutions, and shows us, in quite a new 
way, the nature of this generous privilege. The Board to which 
Mr. Knapp reports accepts the opportunity, in confidence of 
_being sustained by the public to which it appeals. It provides, 
further, at his suggestion, that two more men, more strictly relig- 
ious, shall be sent to help directly in the work which is fast grow- 
ing upon his hands. And for these charges it has assumed an 
outlay which will add about one-sixth to the amount it looks for 
yearly to the generosity of our public. 


RELIGION AND RACE, 


It was, we believe, Dean Milman, who first gave emphasis to 
the phrase “ Latin Christianity ” as distinct from the Greek or 
Oriental on one side and from the Teutonic or Protestant on the 
other; and to these race-distinctions it has been suggested since 
that Gothic, Bulgarian, and Slavic forms of Christianity ought 
to be studied as race-types rather than simply as intellectual 
forms of religion. Some years ago Mr. Gladstone, in his passion- 
ate appeal against the Turk as the author of the “ Bulgarian 
horrors,” took occasion to say that it was not Islamism as a faith 
that should. be hated and suppressed, but the brutal despotism 
associated with it in the Ottoman blood. There has been a great 
reaction in our day against the old repugnance and. contempt 
felt towards non-Christian faiths, and it has come to be almost 
an article in the creed of free religion that one of the ethnic or 
historic religions is as good as another. And there was quite a 
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ready response, a year or two ago, when Canon Taylor said 
a good word for the work of Mahometan missionaries in Africa. 
We noted in this Review (May, 1888) some of the comments then 
called forth, touching the real character of those missions and 
their influence; we have an article in hand for next month pre- 
pared by a first-hand observer among Mahometan populations ; 
and it may be worth while here to copy a few words from a 
paper in a late Fortnightly (April, 1889) under the title “ Are 
our Foreign Missions a Success?” 


It is the races of Northern and Central Europe which have made 
Christianity what it is. Left to be developed by Syrians, Arabs, or Per- 
sians, the faith of Christ would have degenerated into the gross, bloody, 
sensual creeds of nearer Asia and the Mediterranean basin; the Greeks 
would have — have in fact — distorted it into an elaborate hocus-pocus of 
gorgeous silly fetishism; in the minds of India and China it would have 
become but an earlier Buddhism,— a moony, transcendental, contemplative 
faith of praying-wheels, meritorious immobility, vicarious hymns bellowed 
through brazen trumpets, abstract principles, theoretical philanthropy, 
and metaphysics run mad. Nirvana is a conception of beatitude which’ 
could never have been tolerated by the active, energetic, discontented, 
progressive European... . Christianity taught to the uncivilized should 
be reduced to its simple essence of duty towards men. 

The greatest foe that European civilization has to fight during the 
next century will be African Islam. I say A/rican, because it is the race 
which makes the religion good or bad. ‘The Mohammedanism of British 
India or Asia Minor is not incompatible with civilization and progress, 
and is even superior to some of the Eastern forms of Christianity, just 
as the tolerant philosophic Mohammedan Unitarianism which the Arabs 
and Berbers developed during their tenancy of the Iberian Peninsula 
was infinitely preferable to the ferocious Christianity of Spain. But the 
religion of Mohammed as developed by the Arabs and the Africans is 
incompatible with the welfare of humanity. It embodies a great reac- 
tion of the purely animal side of man’s nature, and as such must be 
steadily opposed, circumscribed, and suppressed. 


As touching our own situation and its duties, the obvious appli- 
cation of this bint is to what we may hope or apprehend as to 
the forms religion may take among the different races within our 
body politic.— where not only Catholic and Protestant, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, Slavic, Magyar, mingle as they may, but Afri- 
can or American native barbarism makes the background, in 
large populations, separated by a thin crust of artificial training 
from the faiths of our dominant civilization. Whatever our 
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Christian hope, or whatever our humanitarian theory, there must 
be for practical uses a foundation of ethnological study. Re- 
ligion has always recognized the natural man, under the best of 
conditions, as a being endowed with some appalling and some 
repulsive attributes; and here science comes to her help, by 
showing how these qualities are survivals from a very hideous 
and brutish ancestry, whose traits crop out in “reversions” to 
the vices which mock our smooth civilization, and crimes that set 
our souls aghast. Religion needs to be yet more studied intel- 
lectually, and especially in reference to those raw facts of human 
nature which have been so disguised from us by sentimental 
theories and optimistic fallacies. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


NEGRO DIALECT IN FICTION. 


In the Forum for last December, Judge A. W. Tourgee, in 
writing upon the South as a field for fiction, refers to a state- 
ment made by himself several years ago to the effect that “the 
short but eventful lifetime of the Southern Confederacy, the 
downfall of slavery, and the resulting condition of Southern life 
would furnish to the future American novelist his richest and 
most striking material.” It is hardly necessary to add that this 
prediction has been literally fulfilled. To-day, much of our so- 
called light literature, with the negro as the leading character 
and the negro dialect as the predominant speech, if not wholly 
Southern in its types and figures, is largely negro, despite the 
prejudices against the race. Judge Tourgee himself has set the 
example in his own popular novels,— A Jools Hrrand, Bricks 
without Straw, etc.— in which the negro is made to play impor- 
tant parts. 

The life and events of the Civil War established new rela- 
tions between the North and the South, and threw Northern 
writers into contact with the negro as they had never been 
before. Thus the opportunities for hearing and learning the 
peculiar speech-forms common to the colored people of the South 
and the poor whites of that section were unusual and abun- 
dant; nor were they neglected. The negro dialect in litera- 
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ture promises much to enliven and to give much variety to many 
a page which, perchance, without the quaintness and humor 
found in these negro sayings and speech-forms, would prove 
exceedingly dull reading. Romantic literature abounds in these 
dialect forms of speech, while the negro himself is made a study 
under every possible aspect. Northern as well as Southern 
writers have found the days of the old plantation régime a fruit- 
ful source of inspiration for their pens, and the negro an artistic 
model for their skill to pose in attitudes that should prove inter- 
esting as well as lucrative. The colored man is therefore served 
up in short story and in long, in history and in fiction, in prose 
and in poetry, to give point and pith to many witty sayings. He 
is made to discourse on nearly all topics, logically or illogically, 
with pathos and with eloquence, with wisdom and sagacity, or 
with foily and nonsense,— utterances that would do credit to 
sages,— and all poured out, as it were, in that confused jargon 
called the negro dialect. What inconsistency! What misrepre- 
sentations! What ridiculous fabrications for the almighty dol- 
lar! Surely, we ought to enter a protest against this common 
practice. ‘To imagine such discourses by an ignorant, uncultured 
negro as fill some pages of our literature is simply to imagine 
an impossibility, or else to exhibit negro nature as a most won- 
derful conglomerate. Thus “Sosrus Dismal” * may very likely 
have a counterpart among the negroes in America, or may have 
been a real character; but it is more probable that the weird 
story is the product of an overheated imagination rather than 
a reality, designed to attract attention and gratify the taste of 
the average magazine reader. . 

The negro dislect, as we now see it, presents a caricature as 
a type. Many writers make truth subordinate to fiction, in that 
they gather together a dozen types or more, as circumstances 
may demand, and proceed to make composite photographs after 
some peculiar method of natural selection; but they often fail 
to endow their heroes with traits commensurate with truth. 
They often present the most uncouth specimens of that race to be 
found in the most isolated regions in the most remote cotton 
fields of the South as a study, placing him in a literary setting 
with surroundings that he has never seen, and in which he is 
never found in real life. To the higher classes of negroes — for 
there are such—it would be laughable, were it not injustice, to 
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see him thus dealt with, to see even graduates of schools repre- 
sented as using this crude dialect. There is a class of writers 
who think that the colored man must always be served up in this 
form to be at all palatable to the mental taste. 

Judge Tourgee speaks to the point when he says : — 


To the Southern mind, he [the negro] is only a shadow,— an incident, 
of another’s life. As such, he is invariably assigned one of two rdles. 
In one, he figures as the devoted slave, who serves and sacrifices for his 
master and mistress, and is content to live or die, to do good or eyil, for 
those to whom he feels himself under infinite obligation for the privilege 
of living and serving. There were such miracles, no doubt; but they 
were so rare as never to have lost the miraculous character. 

The other favorite aspect of the negro character from the point of 
view of the Southern fictionist is that of the poor “nigger,” to whom 
liberty has brought only misfortune, and who is relieved by the disinter- 
ested friendship of some white man whose property he once was. There 
are such cases, too; but they are not so numerous as to destroy the 
charm of novelty. About the negro as a man with hopes, fears, and 
aspirations like other men, our literature is very nearly silent. Much 
has been written of the slave and something of the freedman; but, thus 
far, no one has been found able to weld the new life to the old. This, 
indeed, is the great difficulty to be overcome. As soon as the American 
negro seeks to rise above the level of the former time, he finds himself 
confronted with the past of his race and the woes of his kindred. 


I believe that this tendency to caricature and misrepresent 
the negro in literature and on the stage will continue till the 
negro himself shall have arrived at that point wherein he may be 
able, calmly and dispassionately, to present the facts of his own 
life as he knows them to be, and that, too, without timidity. 
Not long ago, a popular writer and novelist, in one of his recent 
publications, held up the negro clergy by implication of both 
expression and portraiture in a typical negro minister of his 
own making. I do not say that such a person could not be 
found, but certainly not occupying the position pictured, in the 
city referred to, at the time represented, and under the circum- 
stances noted.* The dialect of negro characters is not always 


* Reference is made to the late E. P. Roe, in his novel The Zarth Trembled, the 
scene of which is laid in Charleston, 8.C., during the earthquake of 1887. Space pre- 
vents any attempt at detailed enumeration of the many examples that might be cited 
in proof of the point in question. But every one who has any personal knowledge of 
the Charleston negro knows of his tendency to a peculiar prolongation of the 
a-sound, which is neither our a in father nor its Italian sound, but rather a = ae, as 
pae for pa; the interpolation of an r-sound where there is none, together with the sub- 
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faithful as to locality, while the servility exhibited is amusing 
to those who know the long-standing peculiar independence of 
negroes in that particular State and city. There seems to be 
some inconsistency, some bad breach, somewhere, on the part 
of both realists and idealists; and it is to this that I take excep- 
tion. If the dialect be so pronounced — so full of the jargon of 
various local characteristics — as to be almost unintelligible, the 
thought will, as a matter of fact, partake of a like inconsistency. 
A true study of life will find it so among all races. 

Younger writers, who have to draw largely upon their imagi- 
nation for their facts, are more apt to commit this error. There 
was a time when one speech-form stood as negro dialect the liter- 
ary world over. Even then it was not strictly true, and much 
less is it sonow. The dialect in the various States, in the moun- 
tain regions and on the coast, varies as does that of the whites of 
those sections. South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana have each a peculiar phraseology and intonation, which need 
a difference in spelling in order to represent it correctly. Each 
strikes the ear as swt generis ; but the mass of fiction writers 
seemingly ignore this altogether, or, what is more to the point, 
seem to be densely ignorant of it. Again, this speech is disap- 
pearing. It is not used so extensively as formerly by even the 
most ignorant of the negroes. This is due to the fact of associa- 
tion. Negro children, as they return from school, exert an influ- 


stitution of w for v and other peculiarities of dialect-forms which Mr. Roe failed to 
bring out in his portraiture. Aside from this, the representation of the dialect as 
negro dialect is inconsistent. 

«The essence of every living language lies in its sound, not in its letters”; and, 
if we follow the spelling of Mr. Roe’s Charleston negro, we shall find a wonderfully 
made dialect: e.g., doan, don, don’t; *fore,’foah, fo; think, dat; the, de. That IL 
may be more explicit, L-quote a passage : — 

“Now, frens,” resumed Mr. Birdsall, ‘‘ this ’mergency of Miss Buggone’s health 
has been met in de right human and Seriptural spirit. Frens and fam’ly hab gath- 
*red ’roun’ de ’flicted one, an’ hab paid dar respect ter her usefulness an’ value, an’ 
hab shown her becomin’ sympathy. Her own fam’ly, as is aiso becomin’, hab been 
Jirst ter ease her up accordin’, first, to the law of primigeneshureship. I know dat 
dis is a long word, but long words of’en mean a heap, an’ dat’s why dey are so long.” 
I simply call attention to the Italicised words, which are not negro dialect at all, and 
are improperly used. To show, further, that in no sense is this the dialect of the 
Charleston negro, I would cite to the reader a series of papers on “ Charleston 
Provincialism,”’ read before the Modern Language Association by Professor Sylves- 
ter Primer of Charleston, 8.C., to be found in the Transactions of that Association. 

The Rey. Mr, Birdsall, one of E. P. Roe’s leading characters, is not a typical 
Charlestonian, and has no counterpart among the negroes of that city, so far as I 
have seen, The Charleston pronunciation is sui generis; and the Charleston negro 
partakes of it, and uses it in his own dialect. Then, again, some of it is traceable to 
the blacks themselves ; ¢.g., w for v, ete. (See Bristed, Notes on American Pronun- 
ciation, quoted by Ellis, p, 1220.) 
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ence even over the most uncultured of their household. There 
is progress all along the line, and the old men and women of 
slavery’s school are quick to perceive and make the most of their 
opportunities. 

As a result, the negro who is typified as using many of these 
linguistic montrosities is rarely to be found in the more northerly 
or border States, and is fast disappearing from the South, except, 
perhaps, from the cotton regions most remote from civilization ; 
and, even in those parts, the dialect used is not exclusively 
negro, as it is employed by all without distinction of race. I 
am safe in saying that, regarding its exclusive use by the negro, 
the old negro dialect is no more the negro dialect of to-day than 
ig the dialect of Bret Harte’s mining camp, Rose Terry Cooke’s 
New England districts, or Egbert Craddock’s Tennessee moun- 
tain regions to be termed indiscriminately “the white dialect.” 

The term “negro dialect” is too broad, and must give way to 
some other which will show better what it really is,— a remnant of 
the old barbarisms of the days of slavery, as far removed from the 
progressive negro civilization of the present as is the language of 
Chaucer from the English of to-day; while, as a relic of ignorance, 
superstition, and barbarism, pure and simple, it makes a study 
worthy of the highest philological consideration. It has, on sey- 
eral occasions, been the theme of learned dissertations by learned 
scholars. Professor Harrison’s paper, read before the American 
Philological Association a few years ago,* was a careful collection 
of negro speech-forms and philological curiosities in common use 
among the colored people during the days of slavery, many of 
which are even now heard in parts of the South. Though not 
entering into all the peculiarities of this dialect, and failing to 
establish many speech-forms as peculiar to the negro (the same 
having been. observed in many localities by others), Professor 
Harrison raised the subject to a higher level, suggesting what a 
field for study lies before any who would turn his attention 
that way. A few examples will illustrate some of the peculiar 
expressions as given in the paper referred to : — 


"i ARCHAISMS. 


The old negro speech contains many archaisms,— obsolescent usages 
of words, ete.,— many of which are traceable to the Elizabethan usage of 


*“ Negro English,” by Professor James A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, read before the American Philological Association at New Haven, Conn., 
July, 1885. 
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the early settlers in the Atlantic States. Some of these words haye 
dropped out of cultivated American usage, while they are still used in 
England. 

Examples. To fetch (cf. English and American usage); to l’arn a man 
a thing (cf. Bible and Prayer Book usage); kyarvin, kyar, gyardin (ef. 
A.§., geard); kyarpenter (cf. English provincial pronunciation). 


INTENSIVES. 
Plum: he fell plum ter de bottom. 
Heap: er heap better. 
Gred: er gred (great) big buster. 
Lots: wuz lots better’n dat. 
Spang: he done come spang down. 
Clean: to git clean erway (cf. old English and modern English). 


INTERJECTIONS. 
Aing: Aing got no time, chile. 
Boun’: boun’ you, I say de word; well, if dat don’t beat! 
Gacod’s: Gaeod’s trufe; dunno *bout dat; po’ white trash ! 
Lo and beholes! nebber you min’! 
O-yi! sh-sh-sh! lissen at him! fer de worl’! ete. 


Professor Harrison’s collection contains several hundred similar 
expressions and idioms, including all the parts of speech and 
violations of grammar. If the manuscript * were published, it 
would make a quarto (small pica) of quite one hundred pages. 
It will prove of great value to future generations, and especially 
to the philologist. 

Professor Fortier, of Tulane University, has also discussed the 
subject at some length in a paper upon the “Creole Dialect 
of New Orleans” before the Modern Language Association of 
America. 4 

Professor Charles F. Smith, of Vanderbilt University, has given 
two or three able papers before the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, under the title of “Southernisms,” which I regard as a 
more appropriate title than “ Negro Dialect,” since many of the 
Southern whites are known to use these forms of speech as well 
as the negroes. 

As has been intimated before, the best exponents in the use of 
this dialect are passing away; and, like the old plantation mel- 
odies, it will soon be simply a thing of the past, unless preserved. 
One may spend days in travel through the South, and hear but 


*Through the kindness of the author, I have been permitted to take a copy of 
this valuable philological paper, which is now in my possession.— W. S. 8. 
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few of those forms of speech which may be called distinctively 
“negro-English.” For example, “ brotus,” “san’ hillers,” “ goob- 
ers,” “tackey,” and many other similar words, are almost un- 
known in many parts of the South where once they were gen- 
erally heard among the negroes of that section. 

In speaking of “brotus,” * I am led to express the opinion that 
the word is more Spanish than Latin. I might call it “a corrup- 
tion of Portuguese and Spanish.” It was used exclusively by 
negroes,— “negro market-women, itinerant street hucksters, and 
school-boys in Charleston, S.C.; and it means the superfluity of 
helping, the running over of a measure which has been heaped 
up and shaken down. It is the gratuitous surplusage which the 
vender gives his customer for his patronage.” Lagniappe is the 
Creole for the same thing as brotus = brata = barato = “to 
boot ” in English. 

“San’ hiller” is another negro-English word applied in derision 
to the poor whites living in sandy districts. “Tackey,” “ trash,” 
and “buecra” are other words applied to the poor whites of the 
South by the negroes. “ Buccra” is very generally used through- 
out Georgia and the Carolinas, especially on the coast. This 
word is also of Spanish origin, doubtless (vaguero), as suggested 
by a writer in one of our leading magazines,t misspelled and 
mispronounced, as is often the case when words fall into the 
hands of the ignorant. “Trash” (so often found in the phrase 
“poor white trash”) is equivalent to “dross.” In the West 
Indies, it is a name given to the leaves and stalks of the sugar- 
cane after the juice has been extracted. Trash = thrash (A. S., 
thriscan = threscan), to beat effectually; to have nothing left 
but straw. “ Trash,” then, in the mouth of a negro, as applied to 
the poor whites of the South, may be clearly understood from 
the meaning given above. Volumes might be written on this 
subject; but suffice it to say that it is an interesting field for 
linguistic study, and one that will not be neglected much longer. 


; W. 8. Scarporoven. 
Wilberforce Univ., Wilberforce, Ohio. 


*Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms ; also, Professor C. F. Smith’s paper on 
“ Southernisms,” read before the American Philological Association. The word is 
sometimes spelled with two t's. 

+** Those Queer Words,” North American Review for September, 1888. 


+ Professor C. I’, Smith’s ‘‘ Southernisms.” 
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RENAN’S “ISRAEL.” * 


The notices which we gave of this book at the appearing of 
the first volume (in May and October of last year) excuse us from 
attempting an extended review of it now. The characteristics 
we noted then appear undaunted and undiminished now. The 
caprices of judgment, the affronts to prejudice, the knowing air 
of explaining in an aside what goes on behind the scene, keep 
the work bright and entertaining as before. We are struck, even 
more than then, by the easy familiarity with Semitic life, litera- 
ture, and philology, giving a confidence in details which takes 
the reader’s fancy captive at once. The sins of ignorance or 
carelessness in the translator are not so many: the only fla- 
grant one that we have marked is the French ordalie (p. 87) for 
the good English “ordeal.” It is a needless puzzle which puts 
“Mary” for “Miriam” (p. 174), and which speaks of the patri- 
arch Abraham (p. 172) as “a kind of respectable and grandiose 
Moslin,” whatever that may be. Surely, it is desirable that a 
book like this should be translated into the English tongue, to 
the capacity of English readers. 

Renan’s anti-ecclesiastic and anti-theologic animosity shows in 
a good many quaint literary freaks, but particularly in his delight 
at travestying any little detail that may happen to be especially 
dear to pious prejudice; and it is not likely that in serious 
composition the art of travesty was ever carried quite so far. 
We have all of us been impressed, in our childhood at least, 
by our imagination of the glories of Solomon’s temple, which 
here, we are told, “would, if we could have it before our eyes, 
probably look ‘to-us like a dusty store-house of stage-scenery ” 
(p. 122); the cherubim are “sphinxes” ; while “the cella” (holy 
place), damp and with scarcely any windows, must have smelt 
very stuffy (p. 125). The prophet Isaiah, when he takes a great 
roll with its formidable inscription (ch. viii. 1), looks to us a not 
unimposing figure, but to this wilful expositor walks the streets 
“like sandwich-men of the present day” (p. 428). Amos is “a 
patron of radical journalists,” like a modern prophet of some 
Saint-Simonian utopia (p. 359); his politics “are those of a peo- 
ple who believe neither in the rewards nor the punishments of 
the future, and who, on that account, desire the reign of absolute 


* History of the People of Israel (vol. ii.), from the reign of David up to the capture 
of Samaria. By Ernest Renan, 8yo. pp. 455. (Roberts. $2.50.) 
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justice on earth” (p. 567). And a curiously bland and frank 
cynicism we find in this passage (p. 180) :— 


Men believe the Bible and the Gospels because they are full of ap- 
parently infantine candor, and because of a false idea that truth is 
found in the lips of a child; but, in reality, a child speaks falsely by 
nature. The greatest error committed by justice is receiving evidence 
from children. Itis the same with witnesses who allow themselves to be 
killed. Those witnesses, so highly valued by Pascal [and by Paley], are 
the very ones who should be looked upon with most suspicion. 


A great deal of nonsense has been written about the Song of 
Solomon and the glories of his reign, so that it is refreshing to 
come upon this curt exposition (p. 140) :— 


A young girl of the northern tribes, placed by force in Solomon’s 
harem, remained proudly and obstinately true to her lover, her village, and 
her rural life, despite all the seductions of the seraglio. In these im- 
provised scenes there was no limit to the enthusiasm for the shepherd 
girl, while the aged debauchee was loaded with opprobrium.... The short 
poem, written at a much later date, which has been designated by the 
name of the Song of Solomon, contains the expression of the angry 
feelings of the true Israel, which had remained simple in its mode of 
life, with regard to a reign for which it had paid so dearly, and from 
which it had received so little profit. 


To the critic, the literary judgments of this book — covering 
as it does the beginnings of written history and prophecy, with 
the critical events that must serve.as the running commentary 
on tke latter — make the point of chief interest. In reviewing 
them, we are struck first of all by the literary feeling which pre- 
dominates in them, as distinct from the merely doctrinal or the 
merely historic-critical motive. Thus Renan notices the inter- 
esting coincidence of date (from his point of view) between the 
beginnings of the Hebrew and the Greek literary development : 
“The Bible and Homer have never supplanted each other.... The 
two great sources of unconscious and impersonal beauty were thus 
opened up at the same time among the Aryans and the Semites, 
about nine hundred years s.c. Mankind has lived on them ever 
since. The literary history of the world is the history of a double 
current, which has flowed from the Homeric poems to Virgil, 
from the Biblical narrative to Jesus, or, it may rather be said, 
evangelists. These old tales of the patriarchal tribes have re- 
mained, side by side with the Greek epic, the great delight of 
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succeeding ages, formed for the zsthetic guidance of generations 
less pure” (pp. 192, 193). The two chapters covering thirty 
pages (166-196) contain the very striking expansion of this view, 
as regarding the patriarchal legend and the anecdotic tales current 
among the Hebrews. 

But he understands that readers in general will look in these 
writings for something more grave and profound than the literary 
prelections in which he takes chief delight. Speaking of those 
visions and prophetic hopes which made the great inspiration of 
the Hebrew writings, he says (p. 424) : — 


These ideas prevailed in Israel from the very earliest times. Like all 
the fundamental ideas of a people, they were born with the people itself. 
The prophetic school personified in Elijah and Elisha brought them, as 
far back as the ninth century B.c., into very bold relief. In the first half 
of the eighth century, Amos, Hosea, and others of the same school 
sounded their praises with extraordinary power, in a vigorous but strange 
and harsh style. About 740, these truths became the peculiar appanage 
of Jerusalem. Isaiah, by the ardor of his convictions, by the example of 
his life, and by the beauty of his style, gave them unparalleled lustre. He 
is the true founder (I do not say the inventor) of the messianic and 
apocalyptic doctrine. Jesus and the apostles merely repeated what 
Isaiah had said. A history of the origin of Christianity, if begun at 
the time when the primitive Christian ideas were formed, would have to 
start from Isaiah. 


The reader will find, on pp. 252-254, a rendering of the inserip- 
tion on the celebrated Moabite stone better corrected and less 
fragmentary than that given (with a reduced fac-simile of the 
original) in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. It celebrates 
the rescue of Moab, under its Prince Mesha, from the devastating 
attacks of Israel under Ahab. and Ahaziah,— the triumph of 
Chemosh over the champions of Jahveh: “certainly the most 
ancient authentic document which we possess, relating to history 
about 875 B.c.” 


age 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


THE MONTH. 


Concerning the enormous calamity of May 31 by flood in 
western Pennsylvania, we copy the following striking parallel 
from an eloquent discourse by Rey. E. H. Hall: — 


When the earthquake at Lisbon occurred, in 1755, destroying within 
fifteen minutes thirty thousand people, with churches crowded by holiday 
worshippers, the survivors were seized with superstitious dread. The 
dominant religious party declared that the fearful visitation was sent to 
punish the rulers for their ungodliness, and strove to excite the people 
against the king and his ministry. It was only against the fanatical 
opposition of the priests that measures could be taken to save the city 
from an epidemic, and re-establish order. Finally, through the per- 
sistent efforts of one man,—Pombal, chief of Portuguese statesmen, 
who was thereupon made prime minister,—the marauders who had 
begun to pillage the city were checked. Three hundred and fifty were 
hanged, the fires which had been raging five or six days among the ruins 
were extinguished, and the dead bodies, which threatened to spread 
infection, were thrown into the sea. 

On this occasion there were no superstitious terrors to allay, no un- 
nerved populace to calm, no appeals to either rulers or people to make 
public confession of their sins, or to placate an offended Deity. On the 
contrary, the people themselves rose at once to the emergency. As 
darkness settled down over the desolated streets of Johnstown, acts of 
devoted and pathetic heroism are recorded, of which it is delightful to 
read, In one building, where two hundred persons had taken refuge, 
and were crowded into the second, third, and fourth stories, the men 
quietly met together, put each story in charge of one of their number, 
and drew up rules which all promised to observe. No lights were 
allowed ; the sick were cared for, the weak and wounded were given the 
best accommodation, the stronger waited and served. Through the long 
night, while the waters roared around them and no one slept, perfect 
order prevailed ; and a physician who was among them, though wounded 
himself, kept steadily at his work. With the morning, labors for the 
rescue of such as could be saved and for the establishment of order 
began at once. Idlers and sight-seers came upon the scene, only to be 
set to work or ordered away. Bands of plunderers appeared, only to 
find themselves arrested at once by swiftly extemporized authority. A 
special police force was organized, and over it was placed a man whose 
wife and family had been lost in the flood... . In this quick universal 
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recognition of natural conditions, and in the self-command and resolute- 


ness that accompany it, we see the contrast between the later and the 
earlier disaster. r 

Once the Christian world strove, at any cost, to work such events into 
its own preconceived theories, and make them point its own moral. 
Now it is content to wait for their teaching, and to conform its theories, 
at whatever cost, to them. It is from these events that our theology 
must be formed. They must teach us, not we them. Only in this way 
can such frightful disasters be harmonized with the Divine sovereignty 
at all. No existing conception of God is a complete conception; our 
theories of the Divine are all crude and half-formed: though God has 
been revealing himself for forty or fifty or a hundred centuries, he has 
not yet revealed himself wholly. For this there must be years or cen- 
turies more. He has not manifested himself. He is manifesting him- 
self. This work of horror is one manifestation more. We must let it 
lead us one step further on in our comprehension of that Infinite Wis- 
dom which finds centuries none too long, and earthquakes and torrents 
none too mighty, to image itself before the world. 


Public Opinion—that copious and invaluable weekly record 
of comment on current events *—has given much space to two 
leading incidents of the past month. First is the turn given to 
the Temperance appeal by the prodigious defeat of constitutional 
prohibition in Pennsylvania (June 18, by a majority of 189,020) 
and its equally significant repeal in Rhode Island. The common 
point of attack, just now, is “the saloon in polities.” The other 
is the shock given to the public mind by the discovery (in the 
“Cronin murder”) that a political organization has been suffered 
to exist, the Clan-na-Gael, whose methods appear to include 
secret tribunals and assassination. The shock seems to be uni- 
versal and healthy. 

Among ourselves, the most. marked event has been the full 
acceptance by the Directing Board of. the American Unitarian 
Association, with a distinct understanding of the responsibility 
it will involve, of the enlarged scale proposed for work in Japan, 
including potentially a staff of six co-laborers, to be wholly or 
in part from our resources, which are as yet quite inadequate 
to our present work. We have spoken elsewhere of the nature 
of the opportunity thus embraced. Mr. Knapp’s report in Anni- 
versary Week produced an extraordinary impression on the class 
of minds it was most important to reach: so genuine a conyiction 


* Edited in Washington, D.C.; office of publication, 140 Vesey Street, New York 
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of duty, among the most sober-minded of our ministers and lay- 
men on that Board, we have rarely known. As Mr. Wendte said, 
in resigning his California charge, which for three years he has 
made so admirably successful, “ Japan is our glorious opportunity ; 
California is our instant duty.” His place is taken by Mr. Van 
Ness, whose sagacity, zeal, and winning quality have been so 
conspicuous the last five years in Denver. 

Topics of special interest in the June magazines are: MVine- 
teenth Century, Appeal against Female Suffrage (by English 
ladies, a paper already famous), Agnosticism and Christianity 
(by Professor Huxley), the Great French Revolution (by Prince 
Kropotkin) ; Yortnightly, What the Revolution of 1789 did 
(by Frederic Harrison), the House of Habsburg (by Edward 
Freeman); Contemporary, Dr. Johnson as a Radical, Genesis 
and some of its Critics (a conservative view); The New Review 
(a handsome monthly of 96 pages, published at sixpence in Eng- 
land or 15 cents here), Homes of the People (an East London 
study); Century, Woman’s Work for Women (by Helen Camp- 
bell); Atlantic, Reflections after a Wandering in Australia (May 
and June, two delightful papers by Professor Bryce); the inter- 
esting papers on Cicero, by Miss Preston, close in July. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.* 


By far the most attractive and important literary enterprise of 
the year is the publication by the Century Company of the great 
Encyclopedic Lexicon, long known to be preparing under the 
charge of Professor Whitney, of which the first instalment (4 
to appetency) has just appeared, in 272 large quarto three-column 
pages. It is on a much more generous scale than either of the 
works with which it would naturally be compared, excepting 
Murray’s great Historical Dictionary (now brought down to 
cass-), the corresponding part of the “Imperial” covering but 
132 pages, and of Cassell’s “ Encyclopedic” 252; while these 
are both larger and of incomparably more beautiful typography. 
As to this last, we have (as in the very convenient octavo of 
Stormonth) the leading word of each article in a clear, bold 
“Clarendon” type, without capitals except where these are actu- 


*The Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Prepared under the Superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph D., LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. New York: 
The Century Company. 4to. 6 vols, 
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ally in common use (as in the adjective Albanian or in the desig- 
nation of natural groups, as Alawda), and undisfigured by any 
marks of pronunciation, which are given in a uniform and con- 
venient system of respelling. Gradations of type (three sizes), 
and leading words or phrases in bold-face, perform all needed ser- 
vice for easy consultation; and the type is much kinder to the 
eye than in Murray. 

In the matter of Illustrations, in particular, this stands easily 
at the head of all similar works that we have seen, unless it may 
be some German text-books on special topics. We have num- 
bered on these pages upwards of five hundred (519) distinct 
cuts * (some of them grouped under single heads), each complete 
enough to serve as illustration of some single object, ranging 
all the way from a simple diagram in geometry to an elaborate 
drawing in natural history,—as the pair of adjutant-birds on p. 
75, or in architecture,—as the Alhambra on p. 139 and the 
altar-tomb on p. 159. The technical workmanship in many of 
these is surprisingly good, and in numerous cases —as in alpaca, 
aiguiere, almond —can be best appreciated with a tolerably 
strong magnifier, which we have used constantly in examining 
them. The critic will especially note the pains taken to illus- 
trate those obscure points of biology —as in Acinetw, Actinozoa, 
annulus, ameeba, Allorhina —so important in recent studies of 
morphology. The same may be said of the mechanic arts, an- 
tiquities, numismatology, and, in general, of whatever requires 
in its definition to be clearly presented to the eye; while in 
beauty of execution many of these illustrations —as of the em- 
peror-moth, Apatura, p. 255 — fairly rank, on their small scale, 
as pleasing works of art. 

These mechanical details are what first strike the eye, and tell 
one at a glance what manner of, work he is dealing with. The 
fulness of treatment under the several heads is what he wants 
next to know, and this is best shown by single examples. Thus, 
under the head anchor,— a misspelling, we are told, for the older 
and better anker,—we have, first, twelve lines of careful and con- 
densed etymology; then eight definitions, numbered and distin- 
guished, of about two lines each; these are expanded by a para- 
graph of description and curious information, in sixty-eight lines 
of fine print, and further illustrated by eight drawings, both 
nautical and architectural, and the explanation of eighteen tech- 


* As compared with 202 in the “ Imperial”? and 245 in Cassell. 
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nical phrases; the whole being followed by thirty-two deriva- 
tives or compounds, filling three columns, with three pictured 
illustrations. Again, under the title absolute, we have eleven 
numbered definitions (besides three others under the heads meta- 
physical and mathematical), twenty-three phrases explained, sev- 
eral of them quite elaborately in their physical or mathematical 
use, with twenty-one synonyms arranged in nine groups. Under 
all we have three close columns of really delightful miscellany, 
in thirteen numbered sections, with thirty-two phrases explained 
and eighty-one citations. Under act, besides seven formal defi- 
nitions and twenty-one technical phrases explained, there is a list 
of about forty statutes of different times, English or American, 
of greater or less historical importance. These are fair examples 
of the elaboration; while under other titles — as alarm or ample, 
for example —the several synonyms are discussed, with literary 
citations, in what we may call models of condensed and lucid 
exposition. It is also worth while to note that in such examples 
as alcohol, ammonia, and the like, the chemical symbol is given 
along with the definition, adding very greatly to the value and 
convenience of this as a technical dictionary,— which for all the 
uses of the general student it is, on a scale of extraordinary 
completeness. 

The literary citations just spoken of are by no means, in gen- 
eral, so conspicuous a feature in this dictionary as in some others, 
Johnson’s and Richardson’s, for example. Ou the other hand, they 
are from a great variety of sources, whether grave or gay; and, 
to show the care with which they are selected, it is mentioned 
that one of the collaborators has made a special reading of the 
entire works of Chaucer for the uses of this lexicon. It is de- 
signed that dialectic forms, like the Scotch, and all periods of the 
language, including forgotten forms of early English and the 
obsolete pedantries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
shall be fully represented: everything, in short, which shows 
the language complete, in all its recognized literary speech, and 
in all the monstrous accumulation of technical jargon that has 
been heaped upon it in our age of scientific analysis and mechani- 
cal invention.* 

This purpose, well carried out, will, as announced, run up the 
vocabulary to the enormous total of two hundred thousand 


*We count two hundred and nineteen compounds of the thoroughly un-English 
amphi-, 
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words. How vast this number is, beyond all literary precedent, 
may be better judged from knowing that a general vocabulary 
of Latin, sufficient for all ordinary use, may be included in fif- 
teen thousand words,* and a French dictionary (Brockhaus), 
tolerably complete, contains about forty-five thousand : of course, 
what is here called New Latin for scientific uses, with those tech- 
nical terms that make a sort of common dialect in all modern 
tongues, would expand these numbers indefinitely,— all being 
supposed to be included here. But, besides, English has come 
in touch as no other language has with every known land and 
tongue, and what it has fairly absorbed, or naturalized, has ex- 
panded its legitimate stock of words beyond all precedent: we 
hardly turn a page at random here, without finding scraps of 
the wealth of dialect, that like the wealth of commerce has been 
gathered into its expanding circle; while, under such heads as 
anarchy, anthropology, anti-slavery, and their derivatives, we 
find how carefully the latest local uses of terms have been 
included. 

Professor Whitney’s eminence as a philologist is assurance that 
the latest and safest of known learning has been amply repre- 
sented. One might possibly have feared, with all the wealth of 
book-lore gathered by him and his forty assistants or editorial 
contributors, some little tendency to pedantry or purism — some- 
thing stiffish and dictatorial, whether in the forms or the sounds 
of speech. Instead of this, the information, vast and condensed 
as it is, is given in a bland, genial way, and the editor seems even 
to welcome those processes of careless or indolent variation, 
which he knows to be part of the shaping force that distinguishes 
live languages from dead ones. We once heard Mr. Edward Free- 
man, the historian, vindicate to himself the charge of “ pedantry ” 
—that is, minute accuracy —in his almost resentful refusal to 
admit the familiar term “ Anglo-Saxon” as describing the speech 
of King Alfred; but here we find it as intelligently defended by 
Professor March. The Saturday Review speaks very disdain- 
fully of our American way of spelling Jabor and honor, which 
this lexicon consistently adopts; while against sundry purists it 
defends the phrase “is being built,” uses the forms Ziter and the- 
ater by preference, drops the digraph in anesthetic and homeop- 
athy, admits antipode on the authority of Lamb and Emerson, 
and even, apparently, the singular aborigine, and, to our deep 


* Expertus loquor, having compiled the Vocabulary myself.— Ep. 
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grief, shrinks the great name “Shakespeare” to the pinched and 
meagre Shakspere. 

It is in pronunciation, however, that our editor shows most the 
genial comity we have ascribed to him. He reminds us of the 
grave fault of orthoépists who have given each syllable a sound 
as if it were accented, encouraging a formal habit of utterance 
unpleasing and ill-bred; he explains that in actual use there are 
three grades of precision in spoken speech, each proper to its 
special use; and he has marked with delicacy and skill quite 
marvellous those shades of tone through which the sound may 
slide without offence to the educated ear. He recognizes the 
principle that language consists, primarily, in its actual spoken 
sounds, not in the written representatives of them; and possibly 
is not quite conservative enough of those obscurer consonant 
sounds (as of 7 and 7) which a slovenly utterance has dropped, 
while in the written form they are scrupulously preserved. We 
regret to see that Professor Whitney quite ignores the delicately 
hinted 7 in alms,— which, we hold, ought in deliberate speech to 
be distinguished positively as well as negatively from arms; and 
fear he gives away too freely, here and there, the more strenuous 
consonant 7, which we regard it as a virtue in our American 
speech, guilty as it is on other points, that here it tends to res- 
cue and save. This obliterating of finer sounds in current 
speech is the fatal obstacle to schemes of phonetic spelling,— 
which we suppose Professor Whitney thinks more kindly of than 
we do. Mr. Francis Newman a few years ago — we think it was 
in the Contemporary of January or February, 1884 — wrote an 
ingenious defence of these too neglected and forlorn elements of 
our English speech, arguing that even in such words as though 
and psalm we should rather restore the sound than abolish the 
sign. It is a very pretty quarrel, into which we do not enter, 
farther than to say that a literary journal is by function and right 
conservative in these matters, and that we do not yet go so far 
away from old usage as our new guides would apparently permit. 

But one may well be thankful, even for more freedom than he 
cares to use. And our last word is one of gratitude, unqualified 
by any misgiving, for the mere delight we have had in the hours 
spent over these ample, beautiful, and all-satisfying pages. It 
remains only to add that this Lexicon is to be completed in 24 
of these Parts, making six volumes of something more than 1,000 
pages each,— the price being $10 per volume. 
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IS THERE A PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION ?* 
(Second Paper.) 
IV. THE RELATIONS OF MIND AND BODY. 


I have now surely spent time enough in explaining a posi- 
tive doctrine about mental life. I came here, however, not 
to defend teleology as such, but to point out a problem of 
philosophy. Observe then, next, how all this bears on the 
doctrine of Evolution. I know many thinkers who regret 
the tendency in our day to apply the doctrine of the trans- 
formation of species to humanity, who fear the apparently 
materialistic results of the discovery that the human mind 
has grown. For my part, it seems to me of little signifi- 
cance that a man should say that the human mind _ has 
grown from animal or even from unconscious physical con- 
ditions. What it is important for him to see is that this 
transition from an unconscious condition to the conscious- 
ness of the human mind is inevitably assumed to be an 
Evolution; that is, a real history, a process having more 
than mere causal sequence in it. And now I conceive 
that the same considerations which, as I have shown, lead 
‘the psychologist to find in every moment in life more than 
mere mechanical sequence, must force the Evolutionist to 


*An essay read before the Yale Philosophical Club by Professor JostAn Royce, 
of Harvard University, under the title, “ The Fundamental Problem of Recent Phi- 
losophy.” 
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insist upon the doctrine that, throughout the growth from 
the unconscious physical conditions which preceded organic 
life to the state of things in which there existed a Shake- 
speare, there has been all the way along a true history, a 
process that must be described as that of the self-realization 
of ideals. When reason grows, it grows because the ideals 
of reason are effective. When knowledge appears, it ap- 
pears because the purely logical and ideal conditions, which 
are necessary to constitute the significance of life, are effi- 
cient in determining the series of events in the growth of 
the mind, in so far forth as this series comes to have sig- 
nificance. . 
And now, once more, do not misunderstand my intention 
in making the foregoing assertion. I do not make it because 
I am especially anxious to prove to you the efficiency of 
ideals. The ideals are quite able to take care of themselves, 
and require no apology from me. My interest in this prob- 
lem is just now the philosophical interest. I insist that 
in these facts of psychology, and in these presuppositions 
which the thinker must make about them, philosophy has, 
in a modern form, not indeed a final and demonstrated 
doctrine, but a novel and significant problem. Evolution, I 
say, must asswme the presence of ideals. Physical science, 
as such, must assume the existence of rigid unvarying causa- 
tion. Here in psychology the two assumptions meet on 
common ground. The psychical facts must be caused; the 
psychical facts must be significant. As significant, they are 
teleological; as caused, they have no significance. The 
problem is, How can these two apparently so opposing doctrines 
be rationally reconciled? How can philosophy, whose high- 
est interest is consistency, admit this double doctrine of con- 
sciousness? Here in the realm of consciousness one finds, 
as one reflects, a problem precisely similar to Kant’s famous 
problem. concerning the double existence of the Self. “I 
am,” said, in effect, Kant, “at once phenomenon and nowme- 
non. As phenomenon, I am subject to law, lost in the time- 
series, a mere succession of determinate conditions. As 
noumenon, I have moral significance, and, moreover, I 
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transcend time; yes, I am without time.” This problem- 
atic relation between the two selves Kant advanced as 
an hypothesis of a purely ethical nature. Our own present 
consideration forces the double nature of the self upon us 
as a matter of theoretical presupposition. Unless psychol- 
ogy is to remain a chaos, this double nature of self-conscious- 
ness must be not merely recognized, but comprehended. 
Philosophy as a mere apologist for the noumenal self is, to 
be sure, wholly out of its office. The double existence of 
the self, as in time and as transcending time, is not a dis- 
covery of philosophy. Every intelligent baby, two years old, 
assumes as much as this even without reflecting on its 
assumption. But this double existence is a presupposition, 
which to philosophy is a mystery that must be explained, 
an issue that must be comprehended, a growing contradic- 
tion that must be reduced. 

And again, as I say, every new study of human life in this 
historical age forces the problem upon us afresh. I have no 
lack of sympathy with those who try either to explain the 
human mind so far as they can mechanically, or who try to 
trace its past history in the infant or animal. What I per- 
ceive is that, with every new explanation, there ever arises 
afresh the problem, How can this fact which is thus cau- 
sally explained have at the same time ideal significance ? 
The mystery increases, the philosophical issue sharpens, with 
every new book on Evolution. The more we know of psy- 
chology, the more will the doubleness of psychological law 
oppress us. There are some, indeed, who are content when, 
by any device of dialectics, or by such a line of argument 
as the foregoing, they have defended the existence of the 
time-transcending, absolute self. Such may be practical 
men, theologians, or what you will, but so far they are not 
philosophers. The business of philosophy is not to prove 
the existencé of the noumenal self, but to comprehend the 
presuppositions involved in its existence. Philosophy is not 
there to vindicate the ideals, but to make them comprehen- 
sible, when once their existence has been, as inevitably it 
must be, recognized from our modern historical point of 
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view. My purpose, then, in presenting to you the foregoing 
facts, has been to bring you face to face with the great prob- 
lem of recent philosophy,— not to appear as an apologist 
for man’s spiritual nature, a nature which is fully able to 
vindicate itself, and which asks from philosophy not defence, 
but critical comprehension. 

Time presses, but I cannot leave the problems of psychol- 
ogy without pointing out yet another and more popularly 
obvious aspect which the great issue between the mechani- 
cal and the significantly historical now assumes in this sci- 
ence. The connection between body and mind is a favorite 
topic for research at this moment, as it has so frequently 
been before; and usually those who now discuss this subject 
from a popular point of view are anxious to demonstrate 
either that mental phenomena do actually depend in a cau- 
sal sense on material phenomena, or else that certain mental 
phenomena -are independent of material phenomena. To 
prove either the thesis or the antithesis of the great anti- 
nomy seems to be enough for popular purposes. Does the 
mind depend on the brain for each one of its states? Then 
immortality is abolished, and to-morrow we die. Is the mind 
in any respect not yet physically explained? ‘Then, at least 
until nervous physiology takes one more step, we are at 
peace. Now, to my mind, this fashion of defending one view 
alone against its opponent is as natural as it is unphilosoph- 
ical. At the present time, so far as I can discover, we 
stand in the presence of a fundamental paradox. Both the 
thesis and the antithesis appear to be equally demonstrable. 
Nervous physiology, taken alone, makes it already fairly 
probable that to a great extent our mental life has a physi- 
cal basis. The proof given by nervous physiology has indeed 
limitations, some of which have been recently very ably 
pointed out in a book which is far and away the best of our 
recent psychological treatises written in English. I refer 
to Professor Ladd’s Physiological Psychology. It is toler- 
ably obvious, in fact, as Professor Ladd insists, that the 
unity and inner causal activity of mental life, as exempli- 
fied in the consciousness of each instant of life, cannot at 
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present be expressed as the result of any physical causa- 
tion. Yet I confess that, when I join to the study of nervous 
physiology a consideration of the facts of mental pathol- 
ogy, I am forced, not indeed to take up a position which 
opposes in all respects the fundamental view of Professor 
Ladd, but a position which somewhat modifies the dualistic 
doctrines maintained in the admirable closing discussion of 
his book. For, after all, even the inner functions of con- 
sciousness itself are subject, as mental pathology proves, 
to such thorough-going and profound primary derangements 
that, for my part, I cannot see any physically describable, 
any phenomenally manifest part of the mental process upon 
which we can seize, and declare, ‘“* This, as mere occurrence 
in the phenomenal world, is independent of nervous condi- 
tions.” Apperception and unification suffer in certain insane 
conditions as primarily, as directly, as fundamentally, as do 
the emotions or the senses in other mental derangements. 
There is an insanity of reason, paranoia, where the insane 
consciousness is irresistibly the prey of a false logic, and 
interprets correct premises in hopelessly erroneous fashions. 
There is an insanity of self-consciousness, as clear and pri- 
mary as the emotional derangements of melancholia and 
mania, or the sense derangements of hallucinatory delirium.* 
There is thus no element of consciousness which, in its 
phenomenal character, is not subject to a derangement of ner- 
vous origin. The Jch als Erscheinung of Kant appears to be 
bound fast to the brain. Its highest functions, like its low- 
est, are in one aspect a mere succession of mental states, and 
in this aspect they appear to depend absolutely upon nervous 
conditions. In this sense, therefore, it is true that, as all the 
mental diseases are very assuredly nervous diseases, so all 
the mental phenomena as events, in a world of sequent 
events, are distinctly the product of nervous functions. 

But now, while this is true, I, for my part, can in no wise 
accept it as a final result. For equally true it is that the 
one element about mental life which nervous functions can 


*See a recent article by Orschansky in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie, Ba. XX., 
Hft. 2, p. 337. 
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never explain is just that element which constitutes the 
whole inner significance of consciousness. Were conscious- 
ness a mere series of events, we should be obliged to say 
that it mysteriously corresponds as a fact, throughout and 
in all respects, to nervous functions. But consciousness is 
not a mere series of events. To the Ich als Erscheinung one 
must oppose the rational Ich of the transcendentale Appercep- 
tion. Consciousness is a significant series of ideas. And, 
when I insist upon the significance of consciousness being 
an element which the nervous system can never explain, I 
do not mean precisely the same as what I understand Lotze 
and Professor Ladd to mean by the unity of consciousness, 
although in certain respects I have no doubt that these two 
conceptions correspond. For a Spinozist, who maintained as 
his master did an objective unity of the physical processes, 
there would be a metaphysical formula according to which 
the unity of consciousness, in so far as it is simply an event 
filling indivisible moments of time, might be a series of facts 
corresponding to the objective unity of the organism. The 
right of a Spinozist to declare that the material world has 
an objective unity I do not just now question. It is a diffi- 
cult, but, historically speaking, not an impossible metaphys- 
ical conception, which maintains that, apart from anything 
ideal or teleological, there is an objective unity in things. 
Spinoza’s Divine Substance is One, even on its extended 
side. Space for Spinoza was a real unity, an objective, indi- 
visible organism. Even so for such a point of view, which 
I do not accept, but do not just. now condemn, the body of 
aman might be an objective, organic, and still physical unity, 
in which there should be no teleological, but only causal 
elements. Spinoza, then, asserted this, and thus undertook 
to solve the problem of the relation of mind to the body by 
saying: “ The mind is one because the body is one. Corre- 
sponding to the objective physical unity in the extended at- 
tribute of God is the objective mental unity in the think- 
ing attribute of God.” But now every student of Spinoza 
knows that this doctrine — which, were it true, might con- 
ceivably be asserted against Lotze or Professor Ladd — 
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utterly breaks down in Spinoza’s Hthics at precisely that point 
where Spinoza is obliged to admit the existence of Reflective 
Ideas. 

My mind may perfectly correspond to my body, even in 
respect to my mind’s unity, if only my mind will not make 
itself its own object. If I can first have some complex 
thought in one indivisible instant of time, this complex 
thought might be conceived as a mysterious but actual 
function of my bodily unity ; and, if only it were true that I 
have such thoughts, nervous physiology would force me thus 
to regard them, or else indeed to give up forming any theory 
on the subject. But now, if (as is actually the case, and as 
our own previous discussion has shown) in each moment of 
my thought I reflect upon the significance of a previous moment 
of my consciousness, my thought may indeed physically de- 
pend upon my body, but this significance has nothing to do 
with such dependence. ‘The logical object of my thought is 
always, in part at least, not my body, but my past thought, 
not my state in this indivisible time-moment, but a sequence 
of states. The unity of my momentary consciousness might 
be physically determined, but the logical significance of my 
thought as a reflection on my own past is not physically 
determinable, simply because this significance is no event in 
time at all, but a transcending of time. 

In short, then, were my mind a mere series of mental 
events, even though these events constituted a unity of 
momentary consciousness, the mind might be physically 
caused. But the same considerations which a moment ago 

‘forced us to say, ‘ Consciousness, even where it appears to 
be momentary, is not in a physical sense momentary, but fills 
up, transcends time, is a significant unity, which goes beyond 
the content of any moment of mathematical time,’— just 
these same considerations force us now to say, “ Every such 
case of a unity of consciousness, that has a unity in succes- 
sion, and that transcends time, is wholly incapable of being 
expressed in physical terms.’’ So, then, to what result do we 
come? Every atom of consciousness is on the one side, as 
phenomenal event, dependent on nervous conditions; but 
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consciousness is not the sum total of its atoms. Every 
momentary unity of consciousness, in so far forth as it is 
punctually or mathematically momentary, is indeed a funce- 
tion of the nervous system ; but every significant successive 
unity of mental life involves a truth,— namely, just this sig- 
nificance, which can only be expressed in ideal or teleological 
terms, and which is positively no part of the causally expli- 
cable truth of the universe. Mental life, as an event in time, 
appears to be a function of the organism ; mental life, in so 
far as it transcends time, cannot be such a function. 

I might throw some faint light upon such notions as I have 
on this ultimate problem, were I to add a speculation which 
has in recent days occasionally occurred to me. Spinoza, as 
we just saw, tried to express the relation of mind to body 
by saying that the mind corresponds fact for fact with the 
state or rather with the unity of the body. Similar views 
have found expression in recent discussions, though all fail, 
because, in so far forth as consciousness reflects upon itself, 
it does not correspond with the body: it corresponds with 
its own self. On the other hand, to make consciousness, in 
any respect as a phenomenal event, independent of the body, 
is to run counter, in so far as experience is concerned, with 
the facts of nervous physiology and pathology. Why, then, 
could we not express the relation by saying ?— The mind is 
a Comment on the Teleological Significance of the series of 
physical states of the body, in so far forth as these states are 
represented in the conditions of the highest bodily organ, 
the brain. If one could, then, in some wise suppose this com- 
ment to be not simply existent but effective, so that in some 
respect the brain altered according to the ideal comment 
that was made upon it, then one would have an expression 
of the relation between mind and body which would come 
much nearer to expressing the facts. I do not say that it 
would be a fully satisfactory conception: I suggest it as a 
possible one. If the whole business of the mind in this life 
were commenting on the state and significance of this bodily 


organism in its unity, then, to be sure, the ideal comment, like — 


any other, would transcend the momentary truth about the 
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bodily state, would anticipate the future or regret the past, 
would have to reflect, would have to be significant. Yet, on 
the other hand, all the data upon which the comment de- 
pended would be at each moment physically determined. 
The patient afflicted with melancholia would be, because 
of the state of his brain, inevitably and fatally disposed to 
misery, because, with the highest possible conscious free-will, 
he would then be quite unable to invent for this diseased 
organism any future condition but one of decay and destruc- 
tion. The deliriously confused patient would be making a 
teleological comment upon a disordered brain. Its chaotic 
functions would be represented in his chaotic condition, as 
this brain would have even for an angel, and even for an 
effective angel who should be endowed with anything less 
than divine powers, only a confused and chaotic significance, 
the significance of a hopelessly shattered organism. The 
mind which expressed the comment of the delirious patient 
would be as chaotic as the brain function. But the point in 
my very tentative speculation lies, after all, only in this: I 
am trying to suggest that, whatever the mind is, it has dur- 
ing our present life only this body as the correspondent 
physical fact upon which its phenomena depend; while, on 
the other hand, the mind makes of this, its physical object 
or correspondent, an ideally significant something which the 
physical nature of the body can never by any possibility 
express. 

If you choose to continue my speculation, and to express 
in terms of it a possible immortality, you have nothing to 
do but to suppose this body connected, through agencies of 
which I need form no special image, with a higher extra- 
mundane organism, a spiritual body. You may suppose 
that the consciousness which here comments ideally and per- 
haps effectively upon the conditions of this organism, here- 
after comments ideally, and as effectively as the divine order 
permits, upon the significance of that other organism, which 
may have, if you like, some extremely subtile relation with 
this one. Such vague speculations have only value, as Kant 
said in a similar case, “wm die Anmassungen der Sinnlich- 
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keit einzuschrinken.” Philosophy admits fanciful hypotheses, 
in order that nobody may dogmatize. Philosophy keeps 
such fanciful hypotheses confined to a narrow range, in order 
that nobody may presume too far upon human ignorance, 


V.— CONCLUSION. 


But I return once more, and finally, from the special field 
of Psychology to the world of general philosophy. What 
impresses itself upon me, I say, as I examine recent thought, 
is that those issues which the design argument and the dis- 
cussion of the freedom of the will have in past times con- 
fined to special problems, now cover the whole field of 
human speculation, and that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the schoolmaster which teaches us to face at last the real 
question of the universe. ‘This question is the issue between 
physical causation and the ideals. From the earliest infaney 
of humanity, each man has made, in a dimly conscious way, _ 
two essentially opposing assertions about the world. The 
one assertion is that this is a world which needs him, and 
every other good man, to do work in it, for some end, high 
or low, human or brutal. The other assumption, felt from 
the first, and in our days often pretending to speak by the 
mouth of science, is the assumption that everything in the 
world is so completely explicable that the ideals are not only 
unnecessary, but untruthful,— empty comments of the gam- 
bler on the fall-of the dice of nature. The most of our pop- 
ular thinkers are, however, at present ardently devoted to 
the notion that, while the mechanical or explanatory view of 
nature has finally triumphed, and has displaced teleology, 
free-will, and all the rest of the ideal activities, the world is 
nevertheless a world of history. But now, as we have seen, 
the presupposition of history is, all the while, the Ideal. 
Unless the series of events in nature is significant as a 
whole, and gives us genuine stories, it is no history. Who- 
ever asserts, whether in the analysis of a conscious moment 
or in the history of the Evolution of humanity, that a sig- 
nificant process, involving many successive events, has taken 
place, asserts also that causal explanation is not everything, 
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and that the teleological view of the world is just as true as 
the causal. Therefore, as I insist, philosophy is forced, in 
view of all this, to face squarely the ancient issue in this 
new guise. 

Teleology and mechanism,— how violently they oppose 
each other! It would appear to be war to the death between 
them. Again and again each has sung the pzean over its 
dead and buried foe, yet again and again they have stood, 
as they stand to-day, with sword in hand, contending for the 
rational mastery. But to-day each is armed with all the 
weapons of empirical knowledge. Each lays claim to every 
fact. Such doctrines as that of the universal conservation 
of energy insist that all explanation is mechanical, and that 
nothing occurs which was not from all eternity predeter- 
mined by the world-formula. So, I mean, such doctrines 
assert in the mouths of their popular expositors. Many 
physicists are far more modest; but the philosophical pre- 
supposition in the minds of those who accept these laws is 
still the same. On the other hand, we find men saying, 
“The history of a thing is its whole explanation”; and, 
when they say this, they too often know not what they do! 
If history is the only explanation, then no causal explana- 
- tion as such has any essential value, and the ideals are all in 
all. Can human thought remain in the presence of these 
two conflicting views of reality, and still make nothing of 
their conflict ? 

But, you will say, in this way I have come here merely to 
state a problem: I have suggested no final solution of the 
opposition between teleology and the world-formula. Well, 
when the solution is a system of philosophy, should I not be 
presumptuous to undertake to expound one at the close of 
an evening? To be sure, I have in mind a partial solution 
of the great igsue, but I cannot expound it here. One thing 
only I venture to point out before concluding my too lengthy 
address. I passed over, in my inadequate historical sketch, 
the philosophical movement from Hume to Hegel. I am 
sure that I am not one who accepts the results of that move- 
ment as pure gospel. In fact, I think its most significant 
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doctrines still inadequate to meet the modern issues in their 
new form. What I do feel, however, is that this great period 
of speculation, coming as it did between the mechanical 
philosophy of an earlier time and the evolutionary doctrine 
of to-day, has an historical significance which no serious 
philosophical student can afford to overlook. The doctrine 
of that great constructive age, as you all know, turned out 
to be a doctrine of Objective Idealism, which insisted that 
the world is the expression of one all-embracing thought; 
whereby, to be sure, it was not said that thought is the only 
element in the life of the Absolute, but that by thought all 
the rest of the life of the Absolute gets its meaning. To be 
sure, the greatest thinker of this constructive period, Kant, 
recognized his Absolute only in the practical sense. Yet in 
essence he was the greatest constructive idealist of them all; 
and, to my mind, in Kant, and especially in the doctrine of 
the transcendental self, which finds expression in his great 
‘deduction of the Categories,” there lies the beginning of a 
doctrine which will become more and more nearly equal to 
the solution of our great human issue. 

I say this, not, of course, as if I supposed that this doctrine 
of Kant, in so far as it is a solution, will ever be expressed 
by any one man, in a final, absolute form. The solution of 
the issues of human passion is a progressive solution. In 
no near time can it reach an ultimate expression, or, if it 
did, that would be only because humanity had ceased to 
grow. What I'mean is that in some sense we dimly grasp 
to-day, in novel form, with far-reaching illustrations and in 
deeply significant strength, a great conflict between the two 
deepest interests of the human mind,— namely, the interest 
in Explanation and the interest in the Ideals; and that in — 
his own way and time Kant also understood this conflict, 
and that he indicated, in his conception of a transcendental 
unity of self-consciousness, the direction in which human 
thought must search for a progressive improvement of its 
position with respect to this conflict. For the rest, the out- 
come of Kant is essentially idealistic, as subsequent specu- 
lation showed. Consciousness then is, after all, the great _ 
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solver of paradoxes. If, for instance, an examination of pos- 
sibilities could be carried on without consciousness, it would 
be easy to demonstrate, before the existence of any conscious 
being, that such a paradoxical creature was essentially impos- 
sible; and yet here is consciousness, with all its paradoxes ! 
Assume, then, that the world is the expression of one all- 
embracing, conscious life, and can you not hope to adapt 
your doctrine to our present difficulty, the most profound 
and significant of the paradoxes of reality? So, then, I say, 
the warfare between the conception of nature as a causally 
explained whole and the conception of the ideals as the 
morally significant — yes, as the only significant — elements 
of reality may possibly some day be reduced towards the far- 
off state of peace by assuming that both causal explanation, 
in so far as that is real, and the ideals, in so far as they are 
effective, have existence in and for a Universal Conscious 
Life, which is the world, and owns the world, and makes and 
solves its own infinite paradowes. 

But I have detained you far too long with these vaguely 
stated issues; and I have come here, strange as that may 
now seem to you, with a certain practical purpose in mind. 
These mysterious metaphysical issues may seem very remote 
from the business of life; and yet, after all, since I stand in 
the presence of philosophical students, I have no fear in 
maintaining that this our effort to reflect on life is not devoid 
of genuinely human and practical significance. Our issues 
are not invented by ourselves; our paradoxes are not mere 
dialectical subtleties. Though they be expressed in abstract 
terms, still they stand for the very things that men think of 
in the toil and heat of daily life. This issue between the 
ideal and the explanatory views of things, what more famil- 
iar, what more practical element in human affairs? Every 
day, with fresh hope, in the morning, men arise and go to 
work, bearing their ideals. Each one feels in his own per- 
son “the need of a world of men for me.” Every day, worn 
with the toils and defeats of life, men learn to recognize 
before evening the iron chains of necessity which bind them. 
The cruel physical world, which not so much hates as 
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ignores the ideals, and the ideals, which seem to struggle 
so vainly with the iron necessities,— these make up every- 
day life. The philosopher desires to know Why this eternal 
apparition of a hopeless contradiction in life is not only 
necessary, but justified. In the hope of comprehending, he 
at once simplifies and magnifies the conflict. Common 
sense sees it occasionally: the philosopher, whose eyes are 
once opened, sees it everywhere. No philosopher ought 
to be optimistic, who is not thoroughly acquainted in his 
own reflective person with the significance of pessimism. 
No philosopher may venture to say that he has solved the 
issues of the eternal conflict until he has appreciated the 
universality of this conflict itself. And what I desire to 
insist upon to you, as students of philosophy, is that we 
fail of our philosophical duty if we cheapen the issues of 
speculation by narrowing their scope, or by insisting hastily 
upon this or that solution. 

Herein, in fact, lies the difference between philosophy and 
apologetics. The apologist, busy like other heroes in the 
individual conflicts of life, sharpens his weapons and slays 
his enemies where he can find them. The philosopher, con- 
cerned with the right and wrong of the conflict, must see ail, 
even the ideal interests of men, sub specie eternitatis. His 
solutions must aim to be absolute if they aim to be any- 
thing. Do not then, I beseech you, permit yourselves, with 
regard to these great issues which I have discussed in the 
present paper, to take easy, one-sided views. It is so easy 
to say, “ Evolution has proved itself true here or there, and 
many men who believe in Evolution believe also in the doc- 
trine of the universal Conservation of Energy: therefore, 
the mechanical world is the only world. And, meanwhile, 
this mechanical world realizes all the ideals that our world 
needs to have realized. Natural selection creates a better 
world than old theology ever knew. All is for the best, or 
will be: the past warfare of philosophy is forgotten, and the 
world is simple and straightforward.” By such devices you 
indeed simplify your world, but by sinking not only beneath 
the rank of the philosophical student, but far beneath the 
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dignity of the plainest common sense. For common sense 
knows that its world is problematical, paradoxical, full of 
uncomprehended truth, and of bitter conflict. Common 
sense knows that all is not well; and that, if the old theol- 
ogy in any wise erred in not satisfying the longings of the 
human heart, most modern views succeed no better. The 
optimism of common sense, to be sure, where one finds it, is 
fairly justified. It is the optimism of toiling men, who must 
occasionally forget their troubles, and must become cheerful 
in order that they may keep up their strength and courage. 
But the flat, tedious optimism of the average modern popu- 
lar evolutionist, with his miserable insistence upon the glori- 
ous future of a world where “natural selection” shall have 
killed off all the courageous and serious men, and shall have 
finally left only those who are able to enjoy themselves, — 
such an optimism seems to me infinitely contemptible. It 
is the optimism of a man who has neglected common sense, 
and who is yet incapable of philosophizing. The philosoph- 
cal world is no world for mere cheerfulness. It is a grave 
world, where problems beset us on every side, and where 
solutions, if they come, will make new demands on our cour- 

age, and test afresh our seriousness, rather than gratify our 
- senses or amuse our ease. 

On the other hand, if this cheerful optimism of the popu- 
lar evolutionist seems to you, as it ought, insignificant, do 
not, I pray you, make your work in another sense easy by 
saying at once: “Then, since mechanism fails to meet the 
interests of the ideal, the ancient teleological philosophy will 
suffice to express both our theological and our popular inter- 
ests.” No, the true ideals will not soon have the problems 
of their nature finally cleared up by finite beings. In the 
infinite world Teleology belongs, I doubt not, within the 
realm of the knowable; and the ideals are to be compre- 
hended by philosophy. But the comprehension is not yet 
complete ; the problem is not yet solved ; the issues are still 
pressing; and the ideal philosophy has meanwhile not so 
much to apologize for the old as to apperceive the new. 
Philosophy demands of us to-day not easy solutions, but hard 
work. 
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I have been especially anxious to lay stress on the novelty 
of the present situation, not as if the warfare in question 
were other than ancient, but because the universality of the 
conception of Evolution in modern times introduces the 
problem in a hundred places where we did not before expect 
it. The ancient design argument, and the argument for the 
freedom of the will, have not, from my present point of 
view, lost such philosophical interest as they ever possessed. 
But, in a newer view of the place of design in nature, this 
ancient teleology will form only part of a far larger system, 
in which the Divine order will be grasped with a clearness 
and universality such as our fathers never conceived. Re- 
ligion is as deeply interested as philosophy in the advance of 
such a teleological comprehension of things. It is for philos- 
ophy, meanwhile, not to give over its own office wholly to 
the technical apologist for tradition. We cannot admit that 
any account of design in nature is sufficient, which has not 
been just to all that the law of Evolution has yet to show us 
about things. 

So, then, I insist that it is a grave and yet an enticing 
world of problems into which modern philosophy has intro- 
duced us. The philosopher cannot make reality, but he can 
make and shatter views of reality. ‘Ah, Love,” says Fitz- 
gerald, in his metamorphosed stanzas of Omar Khayy4m,— 


“ Ah, Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ?” 


What the ideals of Omar Khayy4m’s fatal world in vain 
longed to do with the divinely lamentable but necessary 
order of things, we, the philosophical students, have a right 
to do with whatever is transient about past human concep- 
tions of this order. The world of any age is seldom so near 
the real world but that for posterity it will bear having 
some of its choicest regions “ shattered to bits, and then re- 
moulded nearer to the heart’s desire.” I ask you, not to 
shatter for the sake of shattering, nor yet to remould for the 
sake of caprice, but to undertake this work along with your — 
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fellows, and to do it seriously, feeling that in endeavoring to 
comprehend the truth of the Divine order we do God ser- 
vice. And, as for these mysteries and contradictions that so 
violently defy us when we enter upon the dark plain of phil- 
osophical speculation, let us treat them as Browning’s hero 
in his “Childe Roland” treats the uncanny monsters and the 
trooping shadows of that misty region where lies “the Dark 
Tower.” As he enters there, in the midst of lying enemies, 
into a world where numberless friends of his former days 
have met destruction, so we, the philosophical students, 
wander amidst obscurities, and the deceiving assumptions of 
human pride, knowing well that numbers before us have 
met their fate, yet still we seek the “ Dark Tower.” And, 
if our end be like the end of Browning’s hero, perhaps 
that also will be none the worse, if to the end, like him, we 
have kept true. You remember Browning’s words. So 
philosophers ought, if fortune permitted them, to die: — 


“ The dying sunset kindled through a cleft: 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay,— 
‘ Now stab and end the creature — to the heft!’ 


‘Not hear ? when noise was everywhere! it tolled, 
Increasing like a bell, names in my ears 
Of all the lost adventurers, my peers, 
How such a one was strong, and such was bold, 
And such was fortunate, yet each of old 
Lost, lost! one moment knelled the woe of years. 


“ There stood they, ranged along the hillsides, met 
To view the last of me, a living frame 
For one more picture! in a sheet of flame 
I saw them, and I knew them all. And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew ‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 


: -JOSIAH ROYCE. 
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THEODORE PARKER.* 


Theodore Parker is the popular representative of an influx 
of new thought into Unitarianism, and of a new impulse 
and energy imparted to its ethical gospel. The first large 
period of Unitarianism closed with Channing, and up to 
Parker’s time its business was mainly to affirm anti-Ortho- 
dox or anti-Calvinistic teachings. These were found in new 
readings of the New Testament, and especially in a nobler 
and truer conception of human nature and of the relations 
of man to God. All the earlier efforts to show the errors 
and cruelties of Orthodoxy and to set forth the promises 
of the better faith had been magnificently summarized by 
Channing, the moral grandeur of whose affirmations had ad- 
vanced Unitarianism, intellectually at least, to a bold and 
commanding position. Nor was Unitarianism all the while 
strictly polemical. It was philanthropic, also; and in noth- 
ing was Channing more sublime in expression, and a more 
permanent authority, than in his great discourses upon 
social morals,—labor, culture, education, temperance,— 
and, in general, upon intellectual and political freedom. 
What indebtedness Parker felt to this great man he has 
repeatedly expressed in his journal and correspondence, 
and especially in his sermon upon Channing’s life and 
services. + 

It was during these times, when Transcendentalism was 
leavening the New England mind, when the German philos- 
ophies and the varieties of Biblical criticism were getting in 
vogue, and in our liberal schools men were at work upon 
the task of elucidating the history and traditions of Chris- 
tianity, that there appeared among us a prodigy of learning, 
a rugged, warm-souled, eloquent preacher of piety and right- 
eousness, ruthless of popular Christian traditions, a terror 
to the Church: and clergy alike,— Theodore Parker. He 


*From a discourse read in the Channing Hall Course, on “ Unitarianism " (1888-89). 


} Found in Dr. Clarke’s selections from his writings, published by the American — 
Unitarian Association. 
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had sprung up in a little village rich in traditions of virtue 
and patriotism, himself full of the natural juices of the 
soil, outwardly shaped by physical toils; in intellectual 
and moral fibre, a firm, unbending, luxuriant, and (to use 
his own favorite adjective) “handsome” oak. He had ab- 
sorbed not only the wealth of his own surroundings, the 
knowledge of men and nature and books, but the intellect- 
ual wealth of the living world and of ages past. It is 
almost impossible to dissociate him from the earth he loved, 
in which he everywhere felt the presence of Law and Love 
and Beauty. More than most great men he seems of orig- 
‘inal derivation, a first-born son of the soil, like one of Deu- 
calion’s ready-made men out of the rocks, full-breasted, 
full-fed throughout with such noble instincts and passions 
as befit a lusty warrior to carry him through the battles 
of the world. Ifever in any man’s clay divine fire raged, 
it raged in his. And yet the smell of the earth was upon 
his garments: he was intensely human. 

Let us keep a few dates in mind. Parker was born in 
Lexington in 1810; was a farmer’s boy at farmer’s work 
until his twentieth birthday, when he entered Harvard Col- 
lege. Meantime, he had taught a few winter schools and 
had read immensely. What was required of college work 
was easily done in a year; he left without a diploma; the 
degree of A.M. was conferred upon him some years later. 
The ‘year following, 1836, he instructed in a private school 
in Boston; the next two, taught a school of his own in 
Watertown. Before he was twenty-four, he entered the 
Divinity School, nearly a year in advance. After gradua- 
tion, he “candidated” all the way from Cape Cod to the 
Connecticut River; projected an endless amount of work ; 
followed up his reading and study with unintermitted zeal, 
very naturally defeating the intention to restore his im- 
paired health. In June, 1837, he was ordained at West 
Roxbury, when he was not quite twenty-seven years old. 

The first expression that gave him great publicity, and 
brought on the unhappy controversy with his Unitarian 
brethren, was the South Boston sermon on “The Transient 
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and the Permanent in Christianity”? (May 19, 1841). No 
better subject could have been chosen, no better title, to 
express what was to be the trend of his whole ministry of 
religious reconstruction ; for his essential motive, as he sub- 
sequently stated it, was “to recall men from the transient 
form to the eternal substance; from outward and false Belief 
to real inward Life; from partial Theology and its Idols of 
human device to Universal Religion and its living, Infinite 
God; from the temples of human folly and sin, which every 
day crumble and fall, to the inner sanctuary of the heart, 
where the still, small voice will never cease to speak.” 
“Looking at the word of Jesus, at real Christianity,” he 
says, ‘at the pure religion he taught, nothing appears more 
fixed and certain; but, looking at the history of what men 
call Christianity, nothing seems more uncertain and perish- 
able.” And this is what he unfolds, showing how form and 
dogma are but the accident, and not the substance, of Chris- 
tianity, with what false idolatry the Bible is contemplated, 
how shifting men’s notions have been of the origin and 
nature of it and of the nature and authority of Christ, and 
how Christianity is made to rest on the personal authority 
of the teachings of Jesus, and not on their immutable truth. 
Turning the picture, he shows the original word of Jesus, 
divested of historical accretions, “as a very simple thing, 
very simple,—as absolute pure morality, absolute pure relig- 
ion, the love of man and the love of God.” Only could men 
and society be once rooted and grounded in these axiomatic, 
these intuitive, these universal truths, oh, how soon (was 
the purport of his faith) might we hope for their emancipa- 
tion from the slaveries of vice and superstition ! 

At that time we should have listened, as we should to-day, 
spell-bound, the utterance was so fluent and exhilarating, 
with such promise of new piety and new ethics. The ser- 
mon had its peccadilloes of expression; Parker was always 
apt to tease the sense of propriety in those against whom 
he was contending, by putting in incongruous juxtaposi- 
tion things which they were wont to separate as sacred 
and profane. But all his irreverences, as people thought — 
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them, were but the spontaneities of a man who spoke his 
mind in homely and familiar terms, untempered by fine- 
spun, apologetic, or carefully considered phrase. The sen- 
timent of the sermon was refreshing as a morning shower. 
But Orthodoxy raised the ery ‘ Infidel!” “ Atheist!” and 
even Unitarians were disturbed lest the young enthusiast, 
of whose learning and eloquence and earnestness they had 
such admiration, and in whose career they were reposing 
the largest hopes, was tumbling the truths of Christianity, 
along with its errors, all together into a general wreck. 
This sermon will always be marked as, perhaps, an uncon- 
scious introduction to a great life-work. It had its effect. 
And yet he had only “thrown out” a few things. It re- 
mained to expand and to fortify himself. The opportunity 
was afforded by a course of lectures, which were almost im- 
mediately asked for by his Boston friends. These lectures 
were given in the winter of 1841-42, and were published the 
following spring as the Discourse of Religion. Into them he 
threw his best thought and scholarship, and all the fervor of 
his soul. He had not taken his stand carelessly: he had 
had four years’ experience as a minister, and in study was 
‘sure of his ground. Moreover, the discussion of the Sermon 
had stirred him, and he was tremendously in earnest. A 
few months before he had written in his journal: “I intend 
in the coming year to let out all the force of Transcendental- 
ism that is in me. Come what may come, I will let off the 
truth as fast as it comes.’ And in the same vein we may 
say, “let it off” he did, “just level to the people’s ear.” 
Little as we should be disturbed now by the doctrine in 
the main, it did mean a complete overthrow of the tradi- 
tional belief of the popular Church: it was the signal for a 
revolution, and was too much even for Unitarians of that 
day ; and it is not strange that matters turned as they did, 
and that Parker was left to fight out his battle comparatively 
alone. The heresy was obvious. He had denied the con- 
ventional belief in a supernatural revelation, in a media- 
torial Christ, and in a miraculous attestation of Christianity. 
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He had brought discredit upon the literal truth of the gos- 
pel record. “If this teaching is to prevail,” men said, “ it 
is all over with traditional Christianity.” 

Undoubtedly, it was a defect of the Discourse that it did 


some injustice to the values of many historical doctrines and 


institutions of Christianity that had been worked out of the 
profoundest religious experience and the highest sense of 
utility,— thoughts, sentiments, and ceremonials that had 
been wings and feet to the original gospel. Sublime and 
tender, also, as were its delineations of the character and 
spirit of Jesus, and of the ineffable beauty and the perma- 
nence of his teachings, almost no one was prepared to see 
swept away the old and trusted vehicles that had transported 
him, so faithfully and so punctually, from station to station 
of the developing life of Christendom. From this point of 
view the discourse was desolating. But, on the other hand, 
it was a prophetic anticipation and announcement of a 
greater, a calmer, a juster thought that was soon to come 
and take possession of us, and which, happily, we see has 
been rapidly coming. 

The enthusiasm with which this revolutionary and stimu- 
lating version of the real gospel of Christianity was received 
on the one hand, and the bitter denunciations of it on the 
other, together with his own desire to give it the widest 
possible publicity, soon brought him out of his secluded 
little country parish into this great centre of thought and 
life. Parker was made, as has been repeatedly said, for 
great “uses.” His large intellect was stanchly built to carry 
on commerce with great principles, with great duties, and 
with great men, to deal with moral and social reformation 
in its largest aspects. The little West Roxbury meeting- 
house furnished but a toy pulpit for a giant preacher. The 
only pulpit commensurate with his magnitude was the plat- 
form of the Melodeon and the greater platform of Music 
Hall. No church could contain him. Already he was out- 
side the Church; already his message seemed to be less a 
message to be given through the Church than to the Church 
itself; a greater message, also, of righteousness to the na- 
tion, which the Church was refusing to deliver. 
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Indeed, from the study of the Discourse of Religion and, 
in fact, of all the sermons of Parker, one cannot help feel- 
ing how he was proceeding to help men to see the needed 
and always overlooked complement to traditional religion. 
The habit.of mankind is to refer the revealing conscious- 
ness of God to the past; to look upon the creation as a thing 
of yesterday and not of the eternal to-day; and to feel that 
the only authoritative manifestations of truth and piety are 
those with which its traditions have familiarized it. To him 
the Christian world seemed to be everywhere and always 
looking backward, absorbed in the preservation of creeds 
born of a less enlightened reason, and in the perpetuation of 
symbols once poetic, but now prosaic, and devoid of beauty 
or utility; to him the Church seemed to be a close, airless, 
tomblike sanctuary of memories, instead of a living organ- 
ism throbbing with the heart-beats of a quick and healthy 
conscience, and directed in its activities by the cry of human 
despair and need. 

Parker loved books, loved philosophy, theology, all sci- 
ences indeed; loved the pursuit of truth for its own sake. 
But a mightier love swayed him, the love of piety and right- 
eousness in mankind. And, ere his feet were planted upon 
the platform which afterwards became the tribunal where 
the morals and motives of people and statesmen alike were 
brought to solemn judgment, his whole soul became absorbed 
in the eradication of the one great iniquity that, from the 
beginning, had been preying upon the vitals of the nation, 
and was now threatening to spread farther and farther. In 
that holy crusade to break the chains of the slave, his was 
a tireless voice to lead the brave, to shame the cowardly, and 
to outwit the politic. And it was by virtue of his power as 
a social reformer, bold and uncompromising, that he gave 
new ethical impulse, not only to the dull conscience of the 
people as a political body, but also to its ecclesiastical con- 
science. For, somehow, men began to see that there was a 
higher law than the traditional Christianity that had so long 
permitted or found excuse for a great crime against human- 
ity. And thus the emancipation of the slave began to 
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mean with us something more than emancipation from a 
form of human and political injustice: it began to mean an 
emancipation of the living conscience from the bondage of 
the ethics of a supposed supernatural revelation; the eman- 
cipation also of the saving, living Jesus of Humanity from: 
the vague, inoperative notion of the mystical Christ. 

There is no time, were it my purpose, to linger over the 
sublime service of Parker to the cause of humanity and 
justice. His large sympathies soon exhausted his strength. 
All men were to him brothers,— the poor, the ignorant, the 
suffering; they came close to his heart. He remembered 
their cause in all his daily prayer and discourse. The ser- 
vice of the great and good and gifted — that, also, he re- 
membered. No opportune moment did he miss to declare 
to his fellow-citizens the service of their country’s historic 
leaders, Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Webster, 
Quincy; to instruct them in their virtues and to warn 
them of their follies. And if, in his delineations of char- 
acter and in his estimate of men’s service, while he was 
tenderly eulogistic, he was stern and implacable, his motive 
was one of patriotism and of fidelity to honor and sincerity. 
God had not made him to prophesy smooth things: he had 
made him to prophesy righteousness and truth. 

In passing, also, we must remember that Parker rendered 
no inconsiderable service in hastening, to say the least, the 
desire among scholars to engage in the study of the common 
origins and characteristics of the historical religions in which 
many of our own clergymen have distinguished themselves. 
Though he did little of this sort of work in any formal way, 
— it was one of his cherished but forbidden ambitions to do 
so,— the whole range of it came under his belief in the 
common ethical and religious consciousness of mankind. 
There is no doubt, I imagine, that he was a great support 
and inspiration to his dear and life-long friend and defender, 
James Freeman Clarke, in his noble contribution to litera- 
ture on the comparative study of religions. I suspect, also, 
that Samuel Johnson’s Oriental Religions had some of the 
rootlets of their inspiration in this great preacher’s exposi= 
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tion of the Absolute Religion. Then it must be added that 
he was one of the powerful, though distant, contributing 
causes of the Free Religious movement, whose ground is the 
Absolute Religion. 

And through all these sources we see how our New Eng- 
land Unitarianism has been stimulated to larger and healthier 
life. Whatever may have been the heart-breakings over the 
conflicts between Theism and Christianity, or the Absolute 
Religion and Christianity, or Free Religion and Christianity, 
concerning the meanings of Christianity and all the minor 
themes of miracle and historical testimony, over this and 
that method of criticism,—unagreed as we still are, and 
shall always be, and ought always to be, if we have any 
desire of life and growth,— there has been a manifest great- 
ening of thought and broadening of fellowship. 

Nor must we omit to mention the infusion of tonic into 
our pulpit expression, for which Parker must be in a measure 
credited. Most is due to Emerson, without doubt. But 
much is. certainly due to Parker. The Yen Sermons are 
fresh as a handful of flowers gathered from meadows and 
hillsides; the west wind blows through them; the song of 
the birds lingers in them. There is nothing in his sermons 
scholastic, bookish, dry-as-dust. There could be no sleep 
where Parker was. Every sentence is succulent. There is 
vivacity, health, and an optimistic glow in every paragraph. 
Nor is there any shrinking from plain truth plainly spoken. 
If the truth offend, there is hope. Such plainness often cuts 
to the quick; and only those, I think, who drew near to the 
heart of this noble and heroic man knew that there was no 
malice in him. 

His influence among the liberal churches around him was, 
in many instances, temporarily disastrous to their tranquil- 
lity. His fearlessness and sincerity were contagious. Young 
ministers caught new life; people in the pews caught it; 
and there were many breaches, personal and social, long in 
healing. These, however, were but unavoidable incidents 
attending the breaking-up of the hard crust of traditional- 
ism for the entrance of air and light, and for the germination 
of healthier fruit. 
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Parker was in some sense a martyr. And his martyrdom 
was followed by many lesser and yet not less painful mar- 
tyrdoms. Through the influence of that sincere, out-spoken, 
uncompromising, but scattered company of independent men 
whose hearts and souls beat responsive to the moral enthusi- 
asm of his voice, who refused to be tied to any creed or 
form, or to bow to any idols of wealth or society, there has 
come at last a kindlier tolerance, a warmer fellowship, and 
a more energetic effort to reach the world with a rational 
and comforting faith. 

Parker was neither a poet nor a philosopher, in the strict- 
est sense. Deep answereth not unto deep, as in his great 
contemporary, Emerson. He was a worker in the solid 
things of practical duty. He was, moreover, infinitely less 
a destroyer than a builder. If he drove the plough deep in, 
he turned up the soil the richer for the sower. 

Parker was spared the awful spectacle of the long physi- 
cal struggle which he foresaw, and into which his burning 
sense of justice helped to plunge the nation. Nor did he 
witness the morning sun-burst of freedom over all the land, 
and the quick awakening of the greater and healthier ener- 
gies of the American people. Neither was he permitted to 
enjoy the broader theological sense, the higher criticism, the 
growing sympathy of religions, and the larger recognition 
of the validity of the eternal truths underlying all forms of 
faith for human.salvation, which prevail more and more with 
the growth of knowledge and the closer intercourse of the 
peoples of the earth. At the meridian of his manly powers, 
he sank down in a foreign land, overworked and exhausted, 
but still clinging to the life he loved for the sake of its 
divine tasks, and rests surrounded by the tombs of many 
illustrious souls of the Reformation, to whom he was kin- 
dred in spirit and in work. 


SAMUEL B. STEWART. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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WHY NOT TURN JEW? 


“Why, then,” said I, “should I not turn Jew?” I had 
been listening to the earnest address of a liberal Rabbi, who 
invited us Christians to return to the one true faith, assuring 
us that Christianity is only a compromise with polytheism, 
and that even Unitarianism is idolatrous because it idealizes 
Jesus. 

But this charge of “idealizing Jesus” suggests one obvi- 
ous answer to my question,— an answer which may perhaps 
be more intelligible to my Hebrew friends than any other 
of the many answers I might offer,— namely, that, whether 
or not we regard the life and character of Jesus as historic, 
yet the ideal that these present is the highest religious ideal 
we can anywhere find, and Christianity, therefore, is the 
highest of all historic faiths. For every religion has an 
ideal, which the believers in that religion profess to rever- 
- ence, by which they submit to be judged, and which grad- 
ually educates one generation after another. Few people, 
indeed, live up to their religious ideal; some Israelites 
whom I know are much better men than most nominal 
Christians. Therefore, I make no personal comparisons ; 
and, if Christians claim any superiority for their own relig- 
ion,'it is an occasion not of pride, but of humility and 
shame, because they have been so unfaithful to their own 
ideal. 

Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago, one of the ablest of the younger 
Rabbis, said last summer in New Orleans, that the real mean- 
ing of the “ Sh’ma,” or Hebrew national creed, “ The Lord 
our God is one Lord,” is not metaphysical, but ‘ ethical” ; 
that it is an expression of reverence for the lofty Hebrew 
ideal of divine holiness; and that to take it as merely a 
metaphysical statement of monotheism is to miss the real 
sense and power of it. This certainly puts us on the right 
track. For all the higher historic religions are, in the main, 
great ethical and spiritual movements, each having its dis- 
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tinctive ideal; and the dogmas they profess are really sym- 
bolic expressions of their ethical and spiritual purpose,— 
expressions that hardened on the surface of the vast eur- 
rent of spiritual life, like the crust on the lava-floods of. 
Vesuvius. And therefore, when we compare the ethical 
and spiritual ideals of different religions, we are comparing 
what is most essential and vital in them. 

Further, we must remember that surface resemblances 
may mislead, like the apparent resemblance of whales and 
seals to true fishes. The polytheism of an unintelligent 
Catholic, for instance, may resemble the polytheism of an 
ancient Greek, and yet the real religious life of the two may 
be very different. The resemblance of Hebrew monotheism 
to Christian Unitarianism may be quite as superficial. In- 
deed, under the apparent agreement as to the unity of God, 
and under the liberal, sympathetic spirit of both progressive 
Judaism and Christian Unitarianism, there really lies a pro- 
found difference, which the most liberal Rabbis do not see, 
and even many Unitarians fail to understand. It is the 
difference of their respective ideals. 

What is this difference? Rabbi Hirsch’s remark suggests 
the following answer to this question. 

From early times the Hebrews worshipped an ideal of holi- 
ness. As the gods of other nations were “evil,” it was nat- 
ural for the Hebrews to say that evil gods are no gods, and 
that their own holy God is the only true God; and thus, 
according to Rabbi Hirsch, out of their reverence for this 
ideal of holiness their monotheism naturally grew up. At 
the same time, their zeal for righteousness created a hatred 
of moral evil, which led them to believe that, in an eyil 
world, good men could remain pure only by keeping aloof 
from all evil men, as Abraham kept aloof on the mountains 
of Hebron, when Lot went down into Sodom. Separateness, 
therefore, became the natural expression of Hebrew piety; 
a habit of keeping aloof from sinners became a test of the 
religious life; and the Holy God above was imagined to 
keep aloof from this sin-polluted earth, visiting it only now 
and then to investigate and punish, or sending His Shekinah _ 
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to dwell in some holy place like the Temple. Thus the 
prevalent feeling of pious Hebrews towards wrong-doers 
was aversion, rather than pity. 

But in the story of Jesus, whether we call ‘it history or 
fiction, we find, for the first time in the Bible, a new ideal 
of divine holiness, growing out of a new ideal of a holy 
human life, which is so strong in its own purity that it does 
not fear contact with sinners, and is so warm in its human 
love that it will make every sacrifice for the rescue of them. 
It is a blending of purity with reverent, pitying love; or, in 
Dr. Martineau’s words, “the spirit of blended sanctity and 
humanity.” * : 

Now this ideal is essential Christianity. In later times it 
has been often disguised under some dogmatic form as a 
“doctrine of redemption,” or a “scheme of salvation”; it 
has been overlaid with many heathenish notions and mingled 
with survivals of Jewish thought and feeling; it has been 
pictured in glowing imaginations of God Himself descending 
from the skies to seek and save the lost. But in all these 
various forms we recognize the distinctive spirit of Christi- 
anity, as an affectionate, fearless, self-sacrificing holiness, 
that pities even the most degraded, and eagerly spends its 
strength for the sake of saving them. 

This spirit pervades the New Testament. It soon created 
a new type of humanitarianism, “a minute and scrupulous 
care for human life and human virtue in the humblest forms, 
in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant,” which 
is “the distinguishing characteristic of every society into 
which the spirit of Christianity has passed”; + “out of the 
feeling of the sufferings and sorrows of the lowest classes,” 
said Bunsen,t “ arose, eighteen hundred years ago, the di- 
vine birth of Christianity.” The charity of the Christians 
towards even the heathen poor astonished such an enemy of 
Christianity as the Emperor Julian. When pestilences dey- 
astated Antioch and Carthage and Alexandria, and the 
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heathen population, even the priests and magistrates fled, 
then the Christians, led by their bishop, stayed to take care 
of the stricken, even of the heathen; and no one of them 
quitted his post but with his life. It was done, says Dr. 
Martineau, “not merely in stiff obedience to a precept of 
love to their enemies, but from a heart-felt sentiment of 
honor for human nature.” 

In many ways this tender and reverent philanthropy, 
with a moral earnestness as pure as the Hebrew ever was, 
worked powerfully in ancient society, and, notwithstanding 
the wrangles of theologians and the scandals of Councils, 
transformed the ancient world. It is to-day the spirit of the 
glorified Christ, manifested both in Catholic and Protestant 
churches,— and sometimes elsewhere, as in Count Tolstoi’s 
eager philanthropy,—incarnated anew in thousands of 
Christ-like lives, and ever seeking to save mankind from sin 
and despair. 

“ Still thy love, O Christ arisen ! 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison ; 
Through all depths of pain and loss 
Drops the plummet of thy cross ; 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross could sound.” 


The holiest meaning of the cross of Christ is this divine en- 
thusiasm of self-sacrificing pity and love for sinful men. 

But one chief obstacle to the spread of this humane spirit 
was the old imagination of a gulf between God and man. 
“Tf God does not care for sinners, why should we?” was 
the natural Hebrew feeling; and the world needed, there- 
fore, not only a new love towards man, but a new thought 
about God. He must be conceived of as not only righteous, 
but loving, and His holiness must be transformed into the 
likeness of the spirit of Jesus. Somehow or other, God 
must be brought nearer to man. Now Jewish Christianity, 
still dominated by Hebrew feeling, always resisted this ten- 
dency ; it remained Unitarian in a Jewish sense, very unlike 
the Christian Unitarianism of to-day; and it is a mischiey- 
ous mistake for modern Unitarians to claim kinship with _ 
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the Ebionites any more than with the Arians. But Gen- 
tile Christianity had been prepared by the Stoic teaching 
of a Divine Indwelling in all things to accept this new 
thought of the relation of God to man; and the Trinity was 
an effort to state this thought in a mystic symbol. For by 
this picture-dogma of the incarnation of God in Jesus the 
old gulf was removed and God was brought near to man as 
an Infinite Love; the thought of a Divine Spirit, proceeding 
from God through Jesus and present in every faithful heart, 
expressed the feeling that the Loving God did not leave the 
world when Jesus disappeared, but that He still remains as 
a holy lfe-in-common, which binds Christians together and 
will some time unite all humanity; and, meanwhile, the old 
picture of a Holy God, aloof in the skies and sitting on a 
throne of judgment, sustained the intense moral earnestness 
that Judaism had bequeathed. But these were not meant 
to be thought of as three Gods. They were simply different 
aspects of the relation of the One God to human life. 

Of course, all the Hebrews and many Christians misunder- 
stood this symbol. The Arian heresy among the Christians 
was really a semi-pagan reaction, which naturally found 
most favor among the Gothic tribes who had just been con- 
verted from paganism, and could not comprehend this great 
thought of the divineness of human nature. Even Saint Au- 
gustine and the Latin Church failed to understand it; they 
changed it into an arithmetical puzzle or a kind of polythe- 
ism, at the same time reviving the old error of an imagined 
gulf between God and man, against which the doctrine of 
the Trinity was originally a protest. But, even under this 
surface of paganized or Judaized dogma, the real life of 
Christianity was powerfully working as a leaven; the gos- 
pel stories quickened in every generation some sympathy 
with the spirit of Jesus, and human society was gradually 
changed. 

Here my Rabbi friends reply that the Jewish method of 
separateness was the better method for those times, as it 
had undoubtedly been for earlier times; and that, if Juda- 
ism had not walled itself about with ritual, all its precious 
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treasures of religious truth and saintly life would have been 
hopelessly engulfed and lost in the wide-spread floods of 
heathenism. But this reply really points out the weakness 
of the Jewish method; namely, its aloofness in sympathy and 
influence from the world around. It explains why Chris- 
tianity, and not Judaism, gradually took possession of the 
civilization of that time and finally shaped the civilization of 
modern Europe. Judaism guarded its treasures so carefully 
that the world was not attracted to ask for any share in 
them. In former times, when the aim of Providence was to 
train one nation to become ultimately the teacher of right- 
eousness to the world, the Jewish method had been neces- 
sary, while now the aim of Providence was to impart to the 
world this higher truth and life. Yet the world would not 
receive it from those who bore their witness to truth by 
keeping aloof from the world; for human hearts could be 
won by only the power of a warm human love. Therefore, 
because Christianity had so much faith and love that it 
dared to make the great venture of trusting God and man 
and of running the risk of the leaven being apparently lost 
for a while in the meal, it triumphed at last; and thus the 
saying of Jesus, that only he who is willing to lose shall 
really find, was again fulfilled. The secret of the success: 
of Christianity, then, was its intense humanitarianism, by 
which it gained the trust and loyalty of great multitudes 
and became a controlling power in the civilization of that 
time. The Gentiles became its willing pupils in that school 
of righteousness to which Judaism, because it had so little 
faith and love towards man, invited the world in vain. 

It is true that the Jewish notion of separateness has often 
influenced the thoughts and methods of the Church; yet 
this was plainly contrary to the spirit of Jesus, who never 
baptized any one, and instituted no ritual to fence off the 
sinners from the saints. He drew no lines. His Church 
was a free fellowship of all who would aid him in his effort 
to redeem human society. It was not an ark of refuge, but 
a social leaven. He did not aim to organize, but simply - 
spoke inspiring words to the hearts of all who would listen. - 
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For the true spirit of Christianity regards all men as God’s 
children, and believes that all civilization should be per- 
vaded with a higher life, and all society be redeemed from 
heathenism and become itself the divine kingdom. Not by 
separateness, but by free diffusion, as an all-pervading influ- 
ence, has Christianity fulfilled the true purpose of God. It 
has been inspired with a feeling of “the sanctity of all 
human life,” and of the immeasurable value of immortal 
souls; and thus it has given to both religion and philan- 
thropy a deeper earnestness and a more confident hope than 
Judaism could ever give. Therefore, however institutions 
and priesthoods that are nominally Christian may have mis- 
represented Christianity by their dogmas and their practice, 
yet the power of this glorious ideal has gradually leavened 
our civilization, so that a warmer spirit of humanity, which 
is essential Christianity, has been more and more felt in 
every Christian land. 

Now there are two obvious reasons why Judaism main- 
tains itself as a separate and rival religion in Christian 
America: first, it misunderstands the true meaning of Chris- 
tianity, so that it is repelled by superficial and temporary 
peculiarities and misses the essential life of our religion ; 
and, secondly, it is hurt by its own intense race-pride. For 
the genius of Judaism is really a race-patriotism even to-day, 
as it was in ancient times, though without that kind of local 
patriotism now —that attachment to Jerusalem — in which 
it once found expression when Israel still dwelt in Palestine. 
It was originally like the genius of many another ancient 
religion, whose gods were tribal gods, protectors of that one 
race and hostile to other races; while the genius of Christi- 
anity is humanitarian. Judaism still worships the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob; Christianity worships the 
impartial Father of all souls. In Hebrew synagogues the 
race-feeling ‘is constantly appealed to; in Christian churches 
the feelings of human brotherhood and of equality before 
God are in every way fostered. 

Thus Judaism is twenty centuries behind the times. It 
must inevitably melt away under the influence of our Amer- 
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ican civilization, in which all races of men are blending to- 
gether; it must rapidly melt away, like an iceberg that has 
drifted, while isolated and self-contained in its own grand 
individuality, from far-off Polar seas into a broad ocean 
where Tropic gulf-streams and genial skies force even the 
mountain of ice to dissolve and disappear in the hospitable 
waters whose currents flow round the globe. 

Therefore we say to our Jewish friends that, whatever 
their religious name and customs may continue to be, they 
are sure some time to become essentially Christian. For, 
struggle against it as they may under the influence of the 
honorable national pride which they inherit as a grand and 
famous race, they cannot resist the all-pervading influence 
of our Christian civilization in this land of ample liberty and 
broad humanity, any more than their children in our public 
schools can help becoming Americanized. 

For the genius of our American civilization, in which “a 
man’s a man fora’ that,” and the humblest have equal rights 
with the proudest, and the redemption of even the criminal — 
classes is becoming a duty of the Commonwealth, is the 
genius of true Christianity. 

CHARLES A. ALLEN. 
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MISSIONS AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Nore.— The following brief article gives some results of observation 
and reflection made during the writer’s stay in the East, and, in particu- 
lar, of acquaintance and intercourse with intelligent persons of the 
Moslem faith. We hope it may be followed by a longer paper reporting 
these studies and observations in greater detail.— Ep. 


Canon Taylor’s observations on the efficacy or non-effi- 
cacy of missions have aroused consternation throughout the 
Christian world. He has been met by many earnest rejoin- 
ders, backed by the testimonials of numerous distinguished 
laymen, who speak from personal observation. Without 
expressing any opinion as to the merits of the controversy, 
it seems to us that to base both the attack upon and the 
defence of missions on numbers and statistics alone is to 
take a very narrow view of the question. To judge of the 
results by the number of actual converts or communicants, 
or the average price paid by the churches for each avowed 
convert, is to take a most inadequate estimate of the subject. 

In Christian lands, no broad-minded thinker is so preju- 
diced as to consider the success of the churches to be indi- 
cated solely by the number of converts added to them 
within a given period of years. For, if judged by that, our 
churches would make no better showing than do missions 
according to those opposed to them. Man for man, we chal- 
lenge any one to prove that the pastors of our Protestant 
churches during the last fifty years have averaged a larger 
number of converts than have been made by the same num- 
ber of missionaries. But we do not so judge our home 
churches. We reason that the good they accomplish is in- 
dicated in many less obvious, less direct, but scarcely less 
important ways than by the open admission of communi- 
cants to their folds. It is felt in the diffusion of a higher 
moral tone even among unbelievers, in broader education, in 
the reduction of intemperance, in the limiting of vice, in a 
healthy restraint of the press, in a purer domestic life, and in 
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a general elevation of society. The number of church mem- 
bers in a city may be far less than of non-communicants ; 
but, notwithstanding, let the churches be closed and services 
cease, and the entire practice of religion be abolished, and 
where would that community be in one generation? 

Now this course of reasoning applies with equal force to 
the results of missionary work in Oriental lands. No one 
who has lived amid foreign missions but must be aware, and 
will admit if candid, that the influence of missions in a re- 
duction of tyranny and cruelty, an enlightenment more rapid 
than ordinary events would have caused, a general amelio- 
ration of society, and a greater readiness to welcome the 
progressive movements of the period, has been very great, 
and is gaining constantly in geometric ratio. It has proved, 
in truth, one of the great factors in awakening the Orient 
from its lethargy. 

But for the missionaries, the East India Company, ab- 
sorbed in the accumulation of wealth, would have long 
delayed to abolish the terrible suttee, thuggism, and other 
horrible institutions of India which interfered with progress. 
But for the missionaries, European governments would not 
have wrung from the unwilling Turk the abolition of the 
death-penalty against converts from Mohammedanism, or the 
extension of a wider liberality towards the subject Christians. 
But for the missionaries, the Bulgarian revolt would have 
lacked some of its most intelligent and patriotic promoters, 
who were educated under missionary auspices. But for the 
missionaries, the heart of China would not so soon have been 
opened to the world; while in ways too numerous to discuss 
here the diffusion of an enlightened civilization has been 
advanced in so-called heathen lands by the aid of mission- 
ary influences, and movements have been inaugurated des- 
tined to increase in volume and importance with lapsing 
years. 

In one respect, however, there appears to have been little 
direct result from the missionary enterprise. In one quarter, 
few, if any, “ brands have been plucked from the burning,” 
and hence a strong apparent argument in favor of those 
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opposed to foreign missions. We refer, of course, to the 
ranks of the followers of Mohammed. While in many cases 
yielding to a certain degree to the logic of events, and ac- 
cepting the results of modern progress, especially as regards 
material improvements, Mohammedan nations still present 
an unbroken front against the attacks on their creed; and 
no religion has suffered so little loss from proselytism in 
thirteen hundred years as Islamism. 

This result is very unsatisfactorily explained by assum- 
ing, on the one hand, that Mohammedans are sinners above 
other men, or, on the other hand, that missions are thereby 
proved a failure. We think the result is due to a cause far 
more profound. ‘This cause is the character of the religion 
founded by the camel-driver of the desert. The leaders of 
the various sects of the Christian Church have been very 
slow to appreciate or properly estimate the relative charac- 
ter of Islamism as a creed worthy of respectful consideration 
among the promoters of progress and civilization in the 
past; although it may be conceded that, with a wider ethi- 
cal and ethnological research, there has been of late years a 
tendency developed to estimate Islamism as something more 
than merely a paganism or the anti-Christ. 

It is one of the signs of a wider appreciation of the value 
of all systems of religious thought and their interdependence 
that, coincident with the progressive development of Chris- 
tian doctrine, many orthodox Christians have agreed to rec- 
ognize an element of truth in the other great religions. 
Even some of those who earnestly believe in the pre-emi- 
nent merits of Christianity now accept the fact ‘that the 
leading religious systems of past or present times have min- 
istered according to their period or place to the spiritual 
wants of those who have embraced their tenets. To the 
scientific formula of correlated physical forces we may 
add, therefore, spiritual forces, and speak of correlated re- 
ligions. Of these forces, none demands more attention at 
this time than Islamism, or the religion of the followers of 
Mohammed. 

A lethargy, or rather a decay, of the proselyting spirit has 
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crept over most of the votaries of Confucius, of Buddha, 
and of Zoroaster. They offer an inert rather than an active 
front to the approaches of Christianity. But Mohammedan- 
ism is still fully alive and active, presenting in this respect 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of the age. This is 
due not so much to local or race conditions as to the great 
fact that Islamism is emphatically a personal religion. The 
maxims of Christianity would have but little vitality if it 
were not for the personality of Christ, which serves to give 
us religion in the concrete, and fixes upon him a love and 
allegiance that could not be held on the part of multitudes 
by mere abstractions. To the Mohammedan the Prophet is 
everything. The other great non-Christian religions deal 
in maxims, abstractions, and mysteries. Their founders are 
nothing as compared with their teachings. The future life 
is looked upon as involving the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual, the absorption of the soul into a universal essence or 
divine principle. 

But to the Mohammedan the future life is a distinet con- 
tinuation of a conscious individuality, and to the minds of 
his followers the Prophet is yet as living and important a 
personality as Christ is to Christians ; while with the Sheahs 
of Persia the personal element in faith is still further em- 
phasized by the semi-deification awarded to Alee, the son in- 
law of Mohammed. They call on him, they invoke his aid, 
they lean on his intermediary arm as Roman Catholics look 
to the intermediary intercessions of the Virgin Mary. 

It is not reasonable for Christians to seek to evade these 
facts by’pleading the vices of the Prophet or characterizing 
him as an impostor. As regards the former, with true be- 
lievers his errors weigh no more than the errors of David 
with those who are comforted or exalted by his psalms. 
Other prophets of the Holy Scriptures were guilty of diso- 
bedience against the divine laws, but the Church continues 
to keep their utterances among the sacred books. As men 
they were of their time, but the truths they taught were 
eternal. The alleged cruelties of Mohammed, and his com- 
mand to spread the faith by the sword, find a parallel also - 
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in Christianity, which has not been sufficiently considered 
by the Church. When we charge that Mohammed forced 
proselytism, sword in hand, in what respect did he differ 
from the Jews who exterminated the heathen at the divine 
command? or from the implied law laid down as a condi- 
tion of. religious growth, when Christ said, “I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword”; or from the Christian Church, 
when she hurled great armies against Albigenses, Hussites, 
Waldenses, or Huguenots? or when she burned her enemies 
at the stake by tens of thousands? or when, in more recent 
years, the Puritans scourged Quakers, cropped their ears, 
and drove them into the howling wilderness to encounter 
savages not less cruel, although less fanatic? or when in 
our time the Greco-Russian Church invokes the terrors of 
civil law against converts? No: it will not answer to assert 
that these events are chiefly due to the imperfections of man 
or to a misapprehension of the gospel, and then utterly con- 
demn the religion of Mohammed because he and his followers 
approximated by their deeds the cruelties and inconsis- 
tencies of the Christian Church. Candor requires that, if 
Mohammedanism as a religion is to be condemned, it must 
be on other grounds than these. 

Nor is there any longer any sense in speaking of the 
Prophet as an impostor. Expediency would suggest that 
such a course would not commend the missionaries to the 
attention of Mohammedans; while, if we grant, as many are 
now inclined to do, that Islamism contains elements of gen- 
uine religion, then its prophet or founder could not well 
have been an impostor, but rather one of the inspired ser- 
vants of God, human, like other servants, but still inspired. 
Mohammedanism occupies a distinctly lower plane than 
Christianity — granted ; but it is by many degrees higher than 
the polytheism of the Arabs, or the cold formulas and abstrac- 
tions of Zoroastrianism, which it supplanted. This fact alone 
is sufficient, in the broader and more philosophic theology of 
our time, to assign Islamism a high rank among the corre- 
lated religious forces, while to dismiss its claims to such a posi- 
tion, as some would do, because of the miracles and visions 
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Mohammed is alleged or assumed to have performed or seen, 
would be as sensible as to dismiss Judaism or Christianity 
because the one claims such miracles as Jonah and the 
whale, or because the other uses such metaphors as a lake 
of burning fire in speaking of future retribution. 

In the course of events, dominion and power have largely 
departed from the Mohammedan to the Christian races, 
owing as much to race evolutions as to creed; but the relig- 
ion founded by the Prophet is yet a living energy, acting 
with tremendous power over scores of millions from the 
Straits of Sunda to the Straits of Gibraltar. One form in 
which the vitality of Islamism is shown is the great variety 
of sects and beliefs existing within its ranks, to which new 
accessions of sects are constantly accruing, all agreeing, how- 
ever, as among Christians, to recognize the same founder. 
Besides these many minor sects, the Mohammedan world is 
divided into two great bodies, as in the case of Christendom, 
which is divided into Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
These are the Sunnites and the Sheahs, the former consider- 
ing the caliphate to belong to the line of Moawiyéh, and the 
latter making it an essential doctrine of belief that the suc- 
cession belonged of right to the descendants of the daughter 
of the Prophet. In accepting the latter view of this ques- 
tion, the Sheahs have added an element that approximates 
them to a fundamental doctrine of Christianity: we refer 
to the importance played by the principles of self-renuncia- 
tion and suffering as essential to the development of faith. 
In the heroic martyrdom of Houssein, the Sheahs recognize a 
spirit similar to the sacrifice of Christian martyrs; and in 
the annual celebration of that event in the celebrated 
Taziéh, or Passion Play, represented with great solemnity 
and power in Persia, they strongly approach the Christian 
Passion Plays, and very greatly add to the vitality and per- 
petuity of their branch of Mohammedanism. 

The universal expectation of the coming of another great 
prophet with a final revelation, called the Mahdee, is still 
another evidence of the vitality of Islamism. All Moham- 
medan sects are agreed in this expectation, all hope that he 
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will unite the various sects in one, all are eagerly watching 
for his coming. This unity of belief in a great event that is 
to be of benefit to all tends to hold the Mohammedan world 
together; while expectation and hope, actively kept alive, 
effectually prevent the extinction of the faith of the prophet. 

Such are some of the causes that explain the indifference 
of Mohammedans to Christian missions and the difficulties 
missionaries to Mohammedans must be prepared to encoun- 
ter. Some would say that these characteristic traits of 
Islamism offer but another example of the devil borrowing 
for his fell designs the livery of heaven. But is it not wiser, 
is it not more just, to perceive in these manifestations of one 
of the world’s great religions strong indications that Moham- 
medanism had its origin in an inspiration following along 
the line of the laws that direct the development of the race ? 
In time it may yield to a further evolution of religious 
thought; in time, perhaps, Mohammedans themselves may 
come to see in Christ the Mahdee, or Saviour, for whom 
they are looking. But in the mean time Islamism occupies a 
position demanding serious consideration and respect. And 
they who are most anxious to carry the Christian faith to 
the heart of the Islamite should be the first to appreciate 
these facts; for it can only be by recognizing the actual 
truths embodied in the institutions of Mohammed, and re- 
garding his religion as a wonderful adaptation to race and 
climatic conditions, that one may hope in time to supple- 
ment it by still another revelation so offered as to be accept- 
able to the reverent believers in the mission of Mohammed. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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THE HUMANIZATION OF RELIGION.* 


The procession of national centenaries has come to an 
end. Liberty bell has sounded, the constitutional clock 
has struck twelve, the first President has been canonized, 
the statesmen and warriors who surrounded him have grad- 
uated in glory, and as lively shades climbing on each other's 
shoulders have snatched fresh wreaths from the Washington 
elm. In the industrial centennial parade in New York, the 
“floats”? which excited the greatest popular applause were: 
first, a little colonial boy with a hatchet, and a fallen cherry- 
tree before him; secondly, Washington’s coach. These 
were the two great things, and both were fictions. The 
coach was found, I believe, in some old homestead about 
New York, and, with a made-up Mr. and Mrs. Washington 
in it, followed the cherry-tree of veracity. The real coach 
in which Washington started from Mount Vernon for New 
York, a hundred years ago, is a symbolical vehicle, and 
had a history which I happen to know, and which may 
serve me asa parable. In that old coach, manufactured by 
an Englishman to suit American roads, Washington started 
out, attended by his slaves, to preside over the new nation 
of freedom and equality. After toiling on for several days, 
Washington got out and travellef the rest of the way on 
horseback. The old coach was never used after his death: 
it required too many horses.to draw it. In 1815 the family 
at Mount Vernon presented it to Bishop Meade, who took 
the back seat into his library, where it was burned with his 
house. The coach steps were kept by Miss Meade under a 
tree in her garden, from which they disappeared during the 
Civil War. The remainder of the coach was cut up by 
Bishop Meade, and made into canes, frames, snuff-boxes, 
and sold in church fairs. One wheel realized $140 for the 
heathen, I believe. 


*An Address given June 25, 1889, before the Alumni of the Divinity School, Har- 
vard University. Ae 
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Thus, while the crowds along Broadway were glorifying 
the “ Washington Coach,” the real coach was scattered 
through Virginia, doing all manner of things except what a 
coach is meant to do. 

Is that not somewhat the case with the Constitution which 
Washington himself started to drive? Were it the identital 
instrument, constructed before the age of steam and teleg- 
raphy and emancipation, would the masses still shout 
“ Great is Constitutiana of the Americans which came down 
out of heaven”? Apart from the amendments by which 
the Constitution has been patched, it has been so modified, 
cut up, readapted, that parts of it are now doing what they 
were no more intended to do than Washington’s coach-wheel 
was intended to convert the heathen in the form of snuff- 
boxes. The electoral body, so carefully contrived to prevent 
a direct popular choice, is a mere antique frame round the 
presidential election. The little clause defining the duty of 
Congress as to provide for the general welfare — that is, as 
distinct from the local interests —is now construed into a 
vast authority over educational and other matters which the 
original States never dreamed of conceding. This is why a 

written Constitution, framed in the far past, may still be 
extolled by the masses as an inspired document. It has 
been inspired by every day since it was written; the national 
needs, desires, aims, the sentiments and weaknesses of the 
people, have been imported and construed into it; and the 
centennial sum is projected around the haloed heads of its 
framers. 

Here, then, in the Constitution, we may observe an inspired 
scripture “in the making.” And I think that a comparison 
of sectarian creeds in their letter with their contemporary 
interpretation and application will show a good many arti- 
cles turned to services for which they were not originally 
contrived. Only the antiquarian remembers that ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion ” ever meant the ransom of man from the dark and evil 
powers of the universe. What Church would not regard 
it as narrow to define “Salvation” as the rescue of mortals 
from hells and devils after death? The “ Universalists” 
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tind a cosmopolitan largeness in their name unknown to 
their founders. Unitarians would resent the supposition 
that their movement is merely anti-trinitarian. The Articles 
of the Church of England have been so modified by judi- 
cial constructions, based not on their language but on inter- 
pretations which have gradually come into possession, that 
logical exactness can only bring one point of the law against 
their nine. No English priest can be legally unfrocked for 
any opinion. Intellectual liberty secured, the Broad Wing 
of the Church has manifested a particular fondness for the 
old forms and phrases. The late Dean Stanley was the chief 
defender of what he called “innocent archaisms ” in revising 
the translation of the Bible. The church rationalist fears 
that the new form or phrase may prove a king stork in place 
of the king log, which submits to be carved into any pretty 
shape he likes. 

For some years after I dwelt within these venerable walls 
I expended considerable energy in trying to convince people 
that they were inconsistent with their dogmas, but for a long 
time now have been so glad that they are inconsistent that I 
never try to bring them to bay any more. The old names, 
words, symbols, are steadily lifted by a spiritual evolution 
they no longer arrest. They discharge new functions. In 
India I saw a man of science exchanging gold for cowries,— 
the little shells which, being more rare than others, form a 
currency among the natives. He wanted them for his con- 
chological collection in London. Possibly some poet may 
find a further interest in them, like that which our own 
Holmes found in the Nautilus. Whatever form or fable our 
supernatural nature has found sweet or consoling in its pil- 
grimage cannot be lost, but is raised up to the last day. The 
cast archaisms may still be a currency exchangeable for reali- 
ties: when superseded as such, they are massed into a forma- 
tion, there crystallize, and make the quarry from which the 
next age will fashion its angels. 

In estimating the religious life of our time, we must think 
less of the inherited letter than of the variations in spirit. 
Not what a man’s creed says for him is important, but that_ 
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good thing a man says for his creed, however illogically. 
What we see in our creed, perhaps after putting it there, zs 
our creed. And he who supposes that this involves insin- 
-cerity must study more closely the laws of evolution, and 
learn that the tentative modifications between perfected 
forms are as genuine as the forms themselves. 

The translation of the sacred books of the East — the 
great event of our century —has added several thousand 
years to our religious experience. We can read in all the 
scriptural strata our own history. We have had speculations 
about the Infinite, about freedom and fate, foreknowledge, 
law, miracle, providence, the human personality, the divine 
personality. In these Eastern archives of the race, we find 
that every question which has beset us, every problem and 
doubt, has been dealt with again and again and again, that 
every modern argument on either side has been urged in 
India, Persia, Ceylon. Jonathan Edwards, Channing, Ballou, 
Emerson, Parker, Beecher, Phillips Brooks, are figures met 
with in Brahman, Krishnite, Zoroastrian, Buddhist, history. 
Max Miiller’s Round Table of Translators have conquered 
for us this Holy Grail’ of Humanity, holding the spiritual 
life-blood of our race. By exploring this past we can antici- 
pate our future. As a revelation of man, these combined 
scriptures form a complete canon. Under a variety of sym- 
bols, types,— under gods that fought furiously with each 
other,— religious evolutions have proceeded with wondrous 
uniformity. The humaz spirit, as embodied in each race, 
has moved more slowly here, more swiftly there ; but, so far 
as it has moved, it has been on a line of development fixed 
as the path of a planet. 

In the most ancient sacred records of our evolution, we 
find ourself out of the body, parted from earth, rapt with 
wonder and admiration amid splendors of the visible uni- 
verse.’ We are singing hymns to the star, the dawn, the 
cloud, the sun which conquers the cloud and makes it the 
gorgeous pavilion of sunset. So through centuries we 
adored and sang to the elements ere they answered. At 
length the cloud took some phantasmal dragon shape, the 
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sun became a giant warrior in his chariot; the heavens 
declared the glory of many gods, but ages yet must pass 
before they give any sign of relation to or knowledge of 
man. We gradually saw that they were moved by human 
passions,— their lightnings flashed, their harmonies and dis- 
cords were discernible, and pride in their majesty. - We 
built altars to them, offered gifts and petitions. We saw 
that we had moved their pride; that they interfered occa- 
sionally in our affairs. We concluded that it must be 
through agents,— the demigod, the demiurgos, the angel. 
Closer and closer came the gods to us; they even gov- 
erned the world in an autocratic way. But it was long be- 
fore we dared to hold these anthropomorphic deities amena-- 
ble to the moral law. When that tremendous step was 
taken, when the cruelties and immoralities of nature were 
ascribed to enemies of the gods, the divine Son of Man was 
near. The human god, the god born of woman, the incar- 
nate Vishnu, Krishna, Buddha, Herakles, Armaiti (the ma- 
ternal Messiah of Persia), each sums up an evolutionary 
progression; and all contributed to lay as the religious 
foundation of Christendom the humanity of God and inhu- 
manity of Satan. 

Religious evolution begins with man adoring the universe, 
and ends with the universe adoring man. 

But, unfortunately, Christendom was unable to build on 
the foundation which the Past had laid for it, and has had to 
repeat the whole process. The human God was born amid 
beasts of the ancient stall. From those ages of irresponsible 
anthropomorphic divinities had been inherited altars and 
temples, a sacrificial régime, an imperial priesthood and con- 
secrated political despotism, which could not coexist with a 
religion of humanity. They required the God of Wrath, 
powers that must be appeased, invisible rulers with regula- 
tions of their own, wielding fearful weapons of plague and 
earthquake, and not to be measured by human standards of 
love or justice. For this imperial and ecclesiastical system 
a special theology was demanded and supplied, according to 
which the gentleness and humanity of Jesus was a disguise, 
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thrown off when he rose from the tomb and ascended to a 
place among the elemental deities. No longer a lover of 
enemies, no longer a protector of the outcast, unforgiving 
as gravitation, inflexible as any law of nature he once bent 
for human benefit, the risen Christ was made leader of a 
relapse into the cult of barbarism. 

’ But the tradition of the human God, the seeker and 
saviour of man, which had been strong enough among the 
masses to compel their rulers to utilize the name of Jesus, 
remained too strong to suffer any permanent arrest of the 
human development. 

The large humanity prevailing in the medieval Catholic 
Church has so little record, compared with the imperial 
Papacy, that Protestantism has done it but scant justice. 
From the homes of the people came thousands of priests 
who denied their personal affections, renounced what others 
sought, that they might imitate Jesus in saving, healing, 
consoling, human beings. These were numbered by thou- 
sands where the ecclesiastics and inquisitors were the tens. 
And, indeed, not a few of the European nobility gave up 
wealth and title, that they might, like Jesus, go about doing 
good. For the faith of the lowly was that Jesus was by no 
means sitting at the right hand of God, but moving invisi- 
bly about the world, helping, rescuing, pardoning. The 
priestly oppressor is known to all; but only the antiquarian, 
groping through local annals, meets with the faithful con- 
fessor of the village, who felt himself to be to the poor their 
Saviour’s representative. In the French Revolution a young 
nobleman, whose father and mother were executed, fled the 
world and became a priest. One night he was called to the 
bedside of a dying man, who in great remorse confessed that 
many years before he had betrayed the refuge of his em- 
ployer and wife to the revolutionists, and witnessed their 
murder; he had betrayed them for gold, and taken their 
trinkets, among them miniatures of the two kind friends he 
had slain. The priest looked at the minatures and started 
with horror. The dying wretch cried: “I see —I see your 
face —you are their son. Slay me! I entreat only to 
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perish by your hand,”’—and he bared his breast. The 
priest’s hand had clutched, but it was for only a moment; 
his eye had lightened, but the flame was gone. He caught 
the miserable man in his arms, and said, “ Poor friend, it is 
not I, but Jesus who embraces you, who gives you this kiss 
of forgiveness.” On that brow he printed a kiss; the man 
died in the arms of him whose parents he had murdered. 

You read of Philip, of Tetzel; but in no history will you 
find that story, which, nevertheless, is true. It is not only 
true, but tells true: it expresses a faith and force which, 
along with the political Papacy, had in unregarded ways 
overlaid the early asceticism as with lilies from the heart 
of Jesus. The village church was the common home and 
refuge. The Sunday was merry and beautiful. The priest 
was the friend of all. It was a far advanced religious de- 
velopment which had buried away dogmas in an unknown 
tongue, and gladdened millions of hearts with visions of 
eternal love. Because it was under the sway of an unad- 
vanced government at Rome, Protestantism was inevitable. 
But, because the Reformers, as we rightly call them, secured 
us political emancipation, it does not follow that their re- 
ligious movement was equal to that of the Church they 
abandoned. In fact, though Calvin planted the germ of 
republicanism in his church government, his religious move- 
ment was retrograde: he revived an ancient form of Juda- 
ism which the Jews themselves had outgrown, a worship of 
the letter, a petrified deity, all of which was several thou- 
sand years behind Catholicism with its tender saints and 
arts and fair humanities. 

It was from that primitive system that American religion 
began its evolution. The Puritans founded an ancient 
Jewish church; their deity was from the period of transi- 
tion from elemental to moral anthropomorphism. Their 
deity patronized human morality, if in due subordination to 
his own service, but himself was not under the moral law. 
The morality of his recorded dealings with mankind, the 
justice of his ordered massacres, could not be questioned 
without penalties. Happily, self-government sailed with 
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Puritanism ; the New World added liberty ; and, though the 
old process of humanization has had to be repeated, it was 
with embryonic rapidity. For every step of progress was 
towards such humanization. They who denied base and 
barbarous conceptions of deity, of salvation, of punishment, 
were pleading for the humane, if not the purely human, 
deity. If they denied a traditional incarnation, it was for 
the sake of a real incarnation,— an ideal representing all that 
is sweetest, tenderest, truest, in our own human heart and 
purest reason. 

A humane religion is not yet necessarily the human relig- 
ion. Every fanaticism is, in a sense, humane, in that it 
seeks to save mankind, even if from some fancied peril ; but 
it cannot be described as human if to its deity it ascribes 
feelings of wrath, jealousy, vengeance, which are brutal 
rather than human, or if its dogmas are repulsive to human 
reason. The human religion is that which measures all 
things by the standard of the perfect man. It cannot wor- 
ship Humanity, with its manifold. faults, but must strive 
to raise it to the stature of a perfect man. It differs, there- 
fore, from what is commonly called the Religion of Human- 
ity, while sharing its philanthropy. 

In another direction, it is opposed to the natural religion 
which bases its conception of deity and duty on the so-called 
laws of nature. Those laws are impartial between good and 
evil, they nourish alike the serpent and the dove: it is the 
task of human reason, science, art, to master those laws, and 
compel them to obey the direction of man. The notion of 
hereditary sin transcribes the law of hereditary disease ; 
the dogma of a deity unable to forgive, unless the penalty is 
paid, comports with the inflexibility of natural law. The 
human religion, essentially rational, may not accept partic- 
ular legends of supernatural control of natural laws, but 
respects them as prophetic of the miracles which shall be 
wrought by the more advanced science, art, wealth, when 
their powers are combined by the pure human religion and 
animated by the enthusiasm of Humanity. 

Some of you will remember with me the eloquent dis- 
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course of Dr. Bellows before our body just thirty years ago, 
— The Suspense of Faith.” He startled us with the pre- 
diction that a new Catholic Church would be formed around 
the central doctrine of the historic descent of God into the 
world. Among the private criticisms I remember, one said, 
“It had been truer to say the ascent of the world to God.” 
Another,—“ He should have said the descent of God into 
man.” But now, after thirty years, what we witness might 
be more nearly described as the ascent of God to man, or 
the ascent of our conceptions of God to a perfect type of 
humanity. The token of this is the unanimity with which 
the heart and reason of man, once pronounced carnal, are 
cited to prove the existence of God; and a corollary is the 
noble competition of churches in charities and benevolent 
efforts to save men from actual evils, and give them happi- 
ness in this world. This, indeed, is a new Catholicity, how- 
ever distributed in sects organized for other purposes. I 
need not point out the innumerable signs of this spreading 
inspiration; I pause not-now to criticise the crude or uto- 
pian character of some of its manifestations. The salient 
sign of our time is that the religious sentiment has aban- 
doned speculations, metaphysics, abstractions, is forgetting 
doctrinal controversies, is turning from the deified Christ, 
who cries, “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,” to the 
human Jesus who went about doing good; and that we are 
realizing that the true religion must prove itself such by 
actual and practical fruits.. 

I sometimes ask myself whether some of these sects can 
be the same that just now were so absorbed in the Old Jeru- 
salem or New Jerusalem that they could not hear the groan 
of an American slave; which passed by the wounded work- 
man on their road to mourn over the sorrows of one who 
was pierced eighteen centuries ago. Where are all the text- 
ual controversies? Where are the combats about trinity 
or unity? They sound now as distant and quaint as the old 
grammarian’s curse, “ May God confound thee for thy theory 
of irregular verbs!” The world forgets its ancient mind. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has circulated almost with the 
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Bible; yet I remember when George MacDonald and _ his 
family performed it on the stage in London, before a cultured 
and rather religious audience, the young people were amazed. 
‘What is Christiana crying about?” asked a lady. “For 
her sins,” I replied. “What has she been doing?” And, 
when Christian went off on his pilgrimage, a young lady 
behind me said to her friend, “ Are we supposed to admire 
him for going to save his soul and leaving his wife and chil- 
dren in the city of destruction?” 

When we recognize religion as the supreme expression of 
our distinctive humanity, we cease to judge its varied de- 
nominations by any standard of eternal or abstract truth. 
The mystical rose will smell as sweet, however labelled in 
this or that theological botany. Its fragrance also is the 
same, whether in ancient Sharon or in Boston. Our “ West- 
ern modes of thought and expression” do not admit the idea 
of the Avatar, or the individual incarnation; but what was 
anciently called incarnation may now be called humaniza- 
tion. There is also indeed and already something like a re- 
incarnation of Jesus. His worshippers have grown rather 
ashamed of picturing his throne and crown and sceptre to 
a population of democrats; no glory is lost by laying aside 
those baubles, and becoming once more the Son of Man who 
declared, “If any will be great among you, let him serve.” 

I have spoken of religious evolution as if dynamic, as pro- 
ceeling on necessary lines. Even so it appears up to the 
point when it becomes an agency for the benefit of man. 
Then, as nature gives man a gourd and leaves him to make 
it what he can,—a bowl, or a squash, or a melon,— so must 
man create whatever shall be fashioned out of this religion 
made flesh and dwelling among us. In all this humane 
enthusiasm we have only the forerunner — leather-girdled, 
fed on, wild honey — of a possible incarnation of the human 
religion. The perfect humanity is not only love, but reason, 
justice, judgment, knowledge, wisdom. Uncultured, undi- 
rected by these, the best moral and human enthusiasms will 
end,—if I may be allowed an expressive vulgarism,— will 
end in “gush,” if in nothing worse. But our present social 
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and political conditions render it only too likely to be worse. 
For, though social science has entered the evolutionary age, 
mortal misery remains in the revolutionary age. The relig- 
ious training of the masses has been in the revolutionary 
method. While on the one hand was a Christ invested 
with a mythology of Imperialism, on the other was a carpen- 
ter’s son invested with a mythology of Nihilism, teaching 
the disciple to sell his garment for a sword. ‘The millennial 
superstition survives even in atheism. Instead of the arch- 
angel, Bradlaugh or Ingersoll is to blow a trumpet, a Lucifer 
is to be scratched, and puff! away go the pomp and glory of 
this world. 

Last Sunday the venerable Bishop of Rhode Island 
preached at St. Paul’s, Boston, where he was ordained fifty 
years ago. And in his sermon, following the humanitarian 
gesture of our time, he said impressively, “ O my brethren, 
remember that Dives was not charged with any special 
crime: the worst that was said of him was that he fared 
sumptuously every day, and allowed the poor to starve on 
his doorsteps.” But now suppose Lazarus to lose his be- 
lief in Abraham’s bosom, and in any future torment for 
Dives; suppose his vision of heaven faded, or his immortal- 
ity reduced to a possible continuance of his troubles: what, 
then, is the situation, but that Dives is in heaven and Laz- 
arus in hell? The anarchist can manufacture as much 
dynamite out of the New Testament as authority has manu- 
factured aristocracy. Our mongrel pauper population dwells 
in a nation born of revolution; it has just seen four millions 
of slaves freed by the sword. The political philosopher, the 
sociologist, knows that both independence and emancipation 
were secured in the worst way possible; that a true civiliza- 
tion would have bought and liberated every slave with a 
fourth of the cost of that cruel war. It were a grievous 
thing if in any militant spirit our industrial age should 
ignore those sad lessons of experience. Another revolution 
would be a scandal to civilization. 

But such may but too probably be the culmination of all 
this enthusiasm of humanity, unless the religious teachers, 
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the scholars and thinkers of the country, shall divest it of 
fanaticism, and turn it into a factor of social evolution. 
Never was there a period when the serious scholarship for 
which this college has so long stood is more needed. Never 
a time when the shepherd, moved by the sight of masses 
unled or misled, had more need of the culture, the wisdom, 
the art, which alone can save the people from a mad dash 
which shall bring up nearer Gehenna than Jerusalem. To 
the humane scholar, the trained thinker, the religious 
teacher, is intrusted the heart of the great friend of man. 
Woe to him if he shall fail to increase and adapt that be- 
quest to the changing world! Woe to him if through fear 
he shall bury that talent in a napkin of conventionalism, and 
to the returning Saviour can only say, “I have kept your 
faith: lo! thou hast what is thine.” “Yes,” will he reply, 
“you have kept it; kept it till the world has outgrown it; 
kept it till it is no longer currency ; until you have iden- 
tified me with the worn-out superstitions of barbarous tribes 
and ages. Your talent shall pass to him who has given his 
to the exchangers—to the changing ages—to the new 
needs which expand it, to the new science which preserves 
its substance and multiplies its value by purifying it in cru- 
cibles of criticism and stamping it with the larger truth.” 
And no less stern were the rebuke merited by those whose 
scholarship alienates them from the ignorant, whose science 
is heartless, whose self-culture ends with self. 

I love not this hyperesthetic doctrine of art for art’s sake, 
and even have doubts about truth for truth’s sake. Ruskin 
was bitter on an Italian sculptor who carved a beautiful 
figure on a church frieze, but left the back, where it could 
not be seen, rough. I hold that the sculptor was right. 
He was not working for the angels above, but for the wor- 
shippers beneath. He would waste no stroke of his genius, 
no hour, by purposeless effort. ‘Spirits are not finely 
touched but to fine issues.” That truth should be sought 
and taught without reference to visible results is right; but 
it is because experience has proved that every truth is pro- 
ductive,— ultimately, if not immediately. The artist adher- 
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ing to his special task, the man of science in his search for 
the fact, also serve, however remote seem their post from the 
interests of the people; but they serve through ministers 
and mediators, who bring and interpret for mankind the 
pattern shown in the Mount,—the summits of truth and 
beauty accessible to few,—that the world may be steadily 
fashioned to that ideal. Such mediation and ministry are 


the vocation of the religious teacher, betrayed if he adulter- 


ate truth for the popular prejudice, betrayed, too, if he do 
not, by every art, invest truth with the beauty that shall 
charm all hearts. This is the method by which religion, 
which so long diverted the best energies and resources of 
mankind to a deity supposed to need something at men’s 
hands, shall be humanized, shall bring those tremendous 


forces to the real regeneration of man, and give him beauty . 


for the ashes of his long sacrifice on altars of infra-human 
phantasms. 
MoncuRE DANIEL CONWAY. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


THE PERISHING CLASSES. 


The pathetic phrase “the perishing classes” is of late use. It 
has generally been held that, whatever misery there may have 
been in the Middle Age, what with the feudal rights of the 
tenant or vassal and the almsgiving of the Church, there was no 
such thing as the class-wretchedness of a modern proletariat. 
Unthrift, beggary, exterminations by pestilence or by ravage of 
war there were, no doubt, but no such thing (it is thought) as 
a purely industrial serfdom, such as our modern world has gen- 
erated. We shall not dispute how far this assertion is true. 
“Men are very ready,” says Renan, “to imagine that the state 
of society before the appearance of large fortunes was less in- 
iquitous than it is now, and it is complacently assumed that the 
weak were better protected then. Thus, at the present time, 
a great many socialists regret the [loss of the supposed] free- 
men’s privileges of the Middle Age. If they could be gratified, 
and enjoy but one day of the rule which they fancy to have been 
so perfect, their illusion would be destroyed forever.” (Zistory 
of Israel, ii. 367.) 

The era of great fortunes and modern misery, says Carl Marx, 
began in the age of the Reformation,— but with it (as we have 
shown before) the great and rapid increase of population in 
Europe. There is one social phenomenon of that period, which 
helps illustrate the assertion,— the suppression of the monasteries 
in England by Henry VIII., and the confiscation of their rich 
estates. Now these rich estates, besides adorning the landscape, 
and creating the finest gardening and tillage then known, had 
brought together and maintained — along with an industrious 
and frugal tenantry—a great population of hangers-on,— poor 
people, without enterprise or thrift, who barely by that shelter 
met the conditions of existence, and were doubtless a great bur- 
~ den on the general wealth. These were turned adrift in myriads, 
and filled the land with swarms of vagabonds, It was first 
attempted simply to suppress beggary as a crime. The tramp of 
those days was hunted, whipped, ear-cropped, hung,— which 
last was abolished, in the year of Henry’s death (1547), “because 
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through foolish pity it is rendered of none effect”; branding 
and forced labor being substituted. Private almsgiving was for- 
bidden (vainly) by law. The statutes of that day are many of 
them curiosities of merciless device, by which they hunted down 
these “sturdy vagabonds” and “ valiant (able-bodied) beggars,” 
who made the nuisance and terror of the times, and brought 
about that harvest of crime which (it is said) led to more than 
seventy thousand hangings in that one reign. For illustration, 
we copy from a statute of Queen Elizabeth : — 


Whereas all the parts of this realm of England and Wales be pres- 
ently with rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, 
by means whereof daily happeneth in the same realm horrible murders, 
thefts, and other great outrage, to the high displeasure of Almighty God, 
and to the great annoyance of the common weale, it is enacted that all 
persons set forth to be rogues and vagabonds, or sturdy beggars,— that 
is to say, all persons whole and mighty in body, able to labor, not having 
land or master, nor using any lawful merchandise craft or mystery, all 
common laborers, able in body, loitering and refusing to work for such 
reasonable wages as is commonly given,— shall for the first offence be 
grievously whipped, and burnt through the gristle of the right ear with 
a hot iron of the compass of an inch about; for the second, be deemed 
felons; and for the third, suffer death as felons, without benefit of clergy. 


The first attempt to meet the case at once systematically and 
mercifully appears to have been in the poor-law passed in 1601, 
which has been the basis of legislation since. It gave to every 
poor person a right to public relief, but on the strict condition 
that all the able-bodied should be compelled to work. It was so 
effective that, it is said, within forty years the entire vagrant 
population had disappeared. As a class, they had perished, or 
else had been absorbed into the growing population of the indus- 
trious poor. In the Puritan England of the Commonwealth, we 
are told, no trace whatever appears of those vast swarms of beg- 
gars that had been the country’s curse half a century before. 

This disappearance has been spoken of as if it meant their ex- 
termination pure and simple, or else their outright starvation. 
But, most likely, their misery was like that of the emancipated 
blacks of the South, where the fittest easily survive the painful 
growth into something better, while the less fit are slowly dra- 
gooned into some sort of regular industry, with great loss and 
suffering by the way. Meanwhile, the vigorous stock which we 
eall Puritan England — sober, valiant, pious, and upright — was 
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brought into being, or at least increased by a mighty growth, in 
the spaces made void by the wholesale destruction or wholesale 
absorption of that vagrant, pitiful, and wretched horde. In later 
days this strenuous policy was relaxed,— whether by the growth 
of modern humanity or under the pressure of misery from war- 
debts and other public burdens,— until it comes to be told of 
some years following the Napoleonic wars, that “there were 
parishes in which every laborer was a pauper, paid more for idle- 
ness than he could get for work, paid more if he took a pauper 
wife, and still more for every pauper child.” 

- This was the alarmist view of things, that led to the new 
Poor Law of 1834, with the supplementary measures which in 
the half-century following have prodigiously reduced the propor- 
tions of the evil. Still, it is an evil which has continually to be 
met in the increasing pressure of population and the closer com- 
petitions of modern industry. Some popular forms of socialism 
hold, quite illogically, that it would disappear of itself if the 
State should only assume to regulate that vast and intricate 
machinery which in its present handling gets so often out of 
gear. We have no quarrel with that mild industrial and luxu- 
rious Utopia of the year 2000 which has of late captured so many 
youthful and ardent fancies. Doubtless the year 2000 will have 
troubles of its own, as we have ours; and we do not grudge it 
any of these cheap satisfactions. But the condition we have to 
face is our own. The previous question, just now, is how to 
meet existing misery; or, rather, how to train the courage, intel- 
ligence, and skill, that can meet it victoriously. 

There is, to begin with, truth which our socialist friends are 
apt to overlook, in the old doctrine that misery is the sharp but 
necessary and wholesome scourge, which compels the most heed- 
less to some notion of temperance, thrift, and industry; which 
inflicts nature’s terrible penalty upon the lack of those homely 
virtues. The more rigidly (it assures us) every man is forced 
to abide the consequences of that lack, so much the safer, the 
happier, the more prosperous, in the long run, are all classes of 
society, especially the poorest. Carried out logically, this would 
give us merely an ideal of inhumanity; it does not teach or help 
us much in dealing with any realizable case. Even a herd of 
wild animals— much more, mankind in its advance to a higher 
civilization — keeps its non-combatants in the centre; it shields 
them, as best it can, from the hardship and terror of the fight. 
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Common pity, if not religious charity, steps in to help those who 
are ready to perish. Nay, what makes life best worth living is 
not brute strength, such as survives the struggle, but the refine- 
ment of culture, the gentler charities, the patient tenderness, the 
generous self-sacrifice, which subsist in virtue of being largely 
screened from it. The “survival of the fittest” might come to 
mean those who are fit for nothing but to fight; as Wallenstein’s 
army of freebooters, making the human race their prey, were in 
some districts of Germany almost the sole survivors in the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

But there is an opposite fallacy we have to guard against, 
when we come to deal with the perishing classes of our civiliza- 
tion. No sane man thinks of it as a hardship that he himself 
belongs to a perishing race ; that as individuals all mankind must 
perish, and are in fact perishing, in round numbers, at the rate of 
about 100,000 a day. This view of things does not afflict us,— 
even with all the enormous suffering involved in that battle of 
life in which we must all at length go down one by one,— be- 
cause it is the condition under which we come into our inheri- 
tance of life with all its privileges, real or potential. It is clear 
gain if, when any particular class or race comes to perish, its 
place is filled by a class or race more intelligent, enterprising, and 
capable of good. Humanity itself can only claim that the re- 
sult, which we know to be inevitable, shall not be hastened or 
aggravated by wanton crime; that murder, plunder, cheating, 
starvation,— a process which brutalizes all parties to it,— shall 
not be the process administered to improve the human breed. 
Let the barbarian prove his capacity of civilization and his right 
to live; but as for the result, it is a mercy, not a cruelty, that 
barbarism as such should perish from the earth. 

Again, we must consider the immense multiplication of life, in 
spite of all causes that bring about its destruction. In Massa- 
chusetts, in the ten years directly following the war, there was a 
death-rate which we may put, roughly, at a hundred a day. But, 
in spite of it, there was an increase of numbers considerably more 
than that, or 583,000 in all; that is, for every death two or more 
were born in or moved into the State. In a general way, the 
same thing is true all over the civilized world: that is, a station- 
ary population, as in France, is treated as something abnormal; 
a diminishing population, as in Ireland since 1845, is regarded as 
a monstrous crime. The increase of population is fastest of all 
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in a country like ours, in spite of a reckless waste of life which 
to older and more settled communities seems quite appalling. 
That sombre interpretation of these facts which we call Malthu- 
sian has an ill name, and we need not appeal to that, any more 
than to the glowing prophecy of “Christian Socialism,” to divine 
for us what the figures of our population may imply in another 
century, when we number our millions by hundreds instead of 
tens. Just now it is our business to understand, if we can, a 
definite condition of things with which we have immediately 
to do. 

This is the thing attempted in a volume already widely known 
and accepted as of the profoundest interest and the highest value 
to the student of social science, dealing with the industries and 
the poverty of London.* Its details and statistics, gathered by 
a most laborious and systematic exploration, street by street and 
house by house, are mostly quite out of the range of our present 
purpose. We turn to the book chiefly to see how it may pos- 
sibly throw light — at least, what distinct opinion or plan it may 
have come to—upon the special problem that meets us at the 
border-line between industrious poverty and hopeless misery. It 
is here that the broader social problem presses sharpest; it is 
here that we touch the particular question of pauperism,— most 
appalling of all in an industrial system like ours, most hopeless 
of all in the view of many modern economists. What is the last 
word we have to learn from those who have examined it closest, 
respecting the present condition and probable future of those 
which we call the “ perishing classes” of modern society ? 

Like most hard things when looked at honestly and nearly, the 
answer, grave as it may be, is yet more hopeful and encouraging 
than we might have feared. Bitter as has been the “ ery of out- 
cast London,” it yet seems clear that the burden of its misery is 
perceptibly growing lighter instead of heavier,— lighter not per- 
haps in amount, but in its ratio to a population which grows 
with portentous rapidity, increasing between seventy and eighty 
thousand a year in the metropolitan district. It is something, 
that we may believe on this authority that we are not dealing 
with a situation hopeless from the start. 

But a still greater service is rendered us by the method taken 
in this volume to narrow our view to the single point of inquiry. 


* Life and Labour, Vol.1. East London, Edited by Charles Booth. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 
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A carefully executed map of the district in question is first given, 
in seven grades of color, to show at a glance how prosperity, com- 
fort, regular industry, hard toil, poverty, hopeless misery, and 
crime are localized, and how the lines of the last may be most 
easily attacked and driven in. Careful statistics are then given, 
to show the actual numbers of each class, and their relative im- 
portance in single districts,— from which figures we learn, inci- 
dentally, that the numbers of those who at a crisis might be 
counted on as enemies of society do not in all London exceed 
fifty thousand, or one per cent. of the entire population, and are 
diminishing at that. Turning then to the two lowest classes, 
A and B,— which we may roughly call the “dangerous” and the 
“ perishing ” classes of modern London,— we find that the real 
and pressing problem most urgently requiring practical solution 
is that which deals with “ Class B,” the next to the lowest. Here 
is the point, according to Mr. Booth, where we find the pivot of 
the social problem. The practical task of philanthropy, or of 
legislation, as touching the condition of the very poor, is “to 
get rid of Class B.” 

This class we may fairly enough suppose to be twice as numer- 
ous as that below, or a hundred thousand in all. They are the 
maimed, the invalided or abandoned, the skulks and deserters, 
of the great industrial army, living ostensibly by such poor 
chances of labor as they get, but unlucky, unable, unwilling, or 
morally unfit for self-support. In the curt nomenclature of sta- 
tistics, they are the “casuals,” who literally at rising know not 
how they shall subsist through the day, and at lying down know 
not where they shall breakfast on the morrow. The near view 
of them is very disheartening. Not yet hardened from vice to 
crime, nor hopelessly lost in vice, they are yet physically and 
morally incompetent to the ordinary tasks of life. In the actual 
test of dock-labor, that last refuge of those who claim to be seek- 
iug honest work, it was found that thirteen of them did the task 
of three ordinary laborers. And it is probable, thinks Mr. Booth, 
that there is no form or system of industry in which, under any 
management, they could earn enough for the cost of their own 
keeping. : 

The remedy he proposes— which could be put into effect 
only by energetic legislation inexorably carried out — is a rigid 
extension of the poor-law system in a direction very like that 
urged by Mr. Herbert V. Mills, and pretty fully described by us 
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a year and a half ago.* It may be briefly defined as a sort of 
“ socialistic annex ” to the existing industrial system. Our author 
makes no bones of calling it (p. 166) a system of “State slavery.” 
In his view, those two lowest classes of society we have spoken 
of must be dealt with by compulsory legislation. ‘The social- 
istic side of life as it is,” he says, “includes the poorhouse and the 
prison”; and, in each of these, common sense tells us that those 
who must be a burden upon the rest should at least be put under 
rules that will make that burden as light as possible. We have 
only to translate their schemes into hard fact, wiping off the 
rose-water and gilding, to see that this very system of State 
slavery, under the rule of the omnipresent “ boss,” is what our 
Socialistic friends are offering us, in exchange for the mingled 
ill and good we have, or the chances for the future we are trying 
to make the best of. 

We speak of “the perishing classes” as if Society were some- 
how responsible for their existence, or for the fact of their per- 
ishing. But, speaking strictly, what are these classes? of whom 
do they, in fact, really consist? Mainly and essentially, of these 
three: 1. The aged, who sink under the inevitable infirmities of 
years; 2. The incurably sick, including a vast multitude born 
with the taint of fatal disease or constitutional incapacity to live, 
who ought never to have been born at all; 3. The vicious or in- 
competent,— that is, those who suffer by some infirmity of will 
or physical defeet, so that they can be saved from perishing only 
so long as they can be held up from falling, or held back from 
the wear and tear of their own passions — which, so far as it has 
any hand in the matter, Society is always trying to do. These 
three, making by far the largest number of those so classed and 
called, perish by necessary —nay, by merciful — effect of natural 
law. Those besides, who perish by avoidable sicknesses, acci- 
dents, crimes of violence, or the great scourges of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, are but few in comparison. And no change 
we can conceive of in the organization of society— men’s passions 
remaining what they are—can have any perceptible effect 
upon either of the three. The best we can possibly expect is a 
slow progressive modification of human nature itself, under the 
steadily strengthening present influences for good, which will of 


* See this Review for February, 1888, pp. 160-169. 
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itself develop more just and harmonious forms of human society 
and law. 

It is not the remedy proposed, but the way of bringing it to 
bear, that is, so far as we know, unique in the scheme here set 
forth. This is, to bring pressure to bear by insisting on a better 
standard of living among the industrious poor. The close, 
cramped, and filthy dens which make their abode should be 
emptied, torn down, and replaced by something better, under 
the strict enforcement of sanitary laws. Then the wretched 
hordes that are displaced either will be forced to a new industry 
and thrift, or else will be mercifully taken in hand by the State, 
and made to contribute their share, such as it is, to the common 
maintenance. The essential thing is “to get rid of Class B.” 
Then the pressure of the deadliest competition is taken off from 
the class next above, so that they can toil with better hope; 
while “Class A,” those still lower in the scale of wretchedness, 
the dangerous classes, the constant menace of our civilization, 
“ could be gradually,” says Mr. Booth, “harried out of existence.” 
A very instructive bit of observation is given (p. 502), to illus- 
trate the view here taken,— namely, that “it is not the immigrant, 
but the native workman, that goes to the wall” in the competi- 
tion for the lower forms of industry. A curious and remarkable 
illustration appears in the case of Polish or German Jews, hunted 
out of their homes by government oppression or popular hate, 
and plunged into the lowest floods of London misery,— almost 
certain to emerge in a few years, at a level of decent self-support, 
if not prosperity. These people will not drown there. They 
ask no favors; they take hold anywhere; they put up with any- 
thing; they always have a helping hand for one another; and 
the breed survives, steadily making its way upward. Moses Mon- 
tefiore, Alderman Salomons, the great Rothschild, were Jews; 
and these bright stars light the way to a low and sordid, perhaps, 
but a very real prosperity. And the best lesson taught in those 
humble struggles and successes is the lesson that society at its 
worst, as constituted now, is not fatal to any competent worker, 
or class of workers, however hardly pushed; that the remedy for 
some men’s despair is to be had not in schemes of social recon- 
struction: let these follow as they may, healthily, as society step 
by step grows ready for them; but in cultivating the personal 
qualities fit to cope with the situation as it is. It is to those who — 
succeed, not to those who fail, Now, that the direction is com- 
mitted of what shall be hereafter. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


When Dr. Bellows said at Saratoga, in 1880, that the Uni- 
tarians no longer had a Divinity School at Cambridge, and 
used that form of statement to urge that the utmost should 
be done for the liberal endowment of Meadville, his words very 
naturally stirred some questioning and anxiety as to what the 
change he spoke of might imply. ‘To some persons it seemed to 
mean that a school which had for some sixty years stood as the 
foremost representative of liberalism in theology, and so had 
been in the front of the most characteristic religious movement 
of our time, was hereafter to be known only as a “ department” 
of theology in a great university, identified with the life and 
hope of no religious body in particular, with no special claim 
upon anybody’s loyalty, excepting such as belongs to all good 
scholarship, and expecting no sympathy from any Christian 
“denomination” as such. Some expectation of that sort, no 
doubt, our correspondent of three months ago-must have had in 
mind, in speaking of a theology “neutrally scientific,” in distinc- 
tion from an intellectual movement frankly and avowedly liberal. 

At the late meeting of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School these vague anxieties were alluded to, and an appeal was 
made to the loyalty of that association to cherish the School, 
with its traditions, “as an integral part of the University,”—a 
phrase, again, liable to some misconstruction of its meaning. 
And this led to a very timely and gratifying exposition from 
Professor Everett, dean of the School, vindicating in particular 
its spirit and influence in wakening an enthusiasm, and training 
practical ability, for the active work of the Christian ministry, 
in distinction from simply or mainly serving the advanced study 
of philosophy* or the cultivation of theological learning. Tis 
testimony on two points was particularly interesting: the healthy 
eagerness of the students for active service, with a distinct 


*A misunderstanding on this point had arisen from its list of ‘resident grad- 
uates,” who were naturally thought of as post-graduate students of philosophy, 
candidates for the higher academic degrees,—a most desirable class of students, if 
it were only that. But they are, in fact, graduates of other theological seminaries, 
attracted to Cambridge by courses which they seek for their strictly professional 
advantage. 
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preference in many of them for the missionary field; and the 
sudden recent increase of numbers, so that in this coming year 
each class will be filled out to the proportions we used to know 
forty or fifty years ago. 

Another matter on which explanation was needed was the 
change which a few years ago displaced “ Visitation Day” by 
the appointment of a representative of the School upon the Com- 
mencement programme, and so had induced some shade of disap- 
pointment. The loss of an occasion which rallied the friends of 
the School from year to year, and cultivated as nothing else 
could their sense of fellowship and a common interest in it, may 
be held to be a real loss. The gain, on the other part, has proved 
a real gain,—not so much from the share taken in a more dig- 
nified ceremonial, but from the interest and attention drawn to 
the School itself, which had been rather overlooked in its own 
more modest precinct. The names have been told us of students 
of the University, of high promise, whose thoughts were first 
turned that way by the interest of this public exercise, and who 
have taken front rank among the more recent graduates of the 
School. Thus the gain, it is reckoned, has far more than out- 
weighed the loss. 

Further, what comes to be understood as the existing spirit of 
the School seems to show that an institution of that sort has a 
character and tradition of its own, which is not readily lost under 
very great apparent changes. This character and tradition are, 
in the first place, what determines the quality of mind that will 
be drawn to it. The most fundamental change that has come 
about is that which has decided (under some difficulties and 
objections) for liberal scholarship as well as professional train- 
ing, as the contribution to be made here to the Christian minis- 
try. Of course, technical scholarship is not an essential condition 
of good professional service, even of the highest order. For 
this a certain native genius and aptitude are often of far more 
account — take Father Taylor and Robert Collyer for examples 
— than all the training of all the schools. And, too likely, any 
decent standard of scholarship will bar out here and there one 
who deserves and ought to have all the benefit which the intel- 
lectual companionship of a school can give. It is not necessarily 
to defend any rule of exclusion, as such, if we admit that an 
institution must elect how it can do its own best work in its own | 
best way. The most eaSy-going of us must confess that the 
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ministry of Liberalism, in the past fifty years, has had its 
vagaries, which perhaps will be best checked by the sense of com- 
panionship in a dignified, stable, and scholarly profession. So 
none of us need be jealous of what our School may do in this 
direction, while we are glad if it can be shown that its character 
and aim remain at bottom what they were. It was in this view, 
and with this hope, that more than one of those who met the 
other day had already desired and planned a completer history of 
the Cambridge School than any that exists; and that this pur- 
pose was fixed in arrangements for preparing a Catalogue of its 
students from the beginning, so as to show what their career has 
been and in what varieties of work they have been engaged. 

If this task should be done with tolerable completeness, the 
list will show a very large proportion of names — considering 
the modest numbers the school has always counted — of men of 
real eminence, not in the service of a single sect, but in various 
religious bodies, as well as in letters, arts, and philanthropy, and 
works of large public utility. We like, in the manly and high- 
toned utterances which come to the general ear, now and then, 
from Bishop Huntington, to think we are listening to some echo 
from the days when he was a fellow-student there. In the great 
work done by Dr. Bellows in so many ways, in the widest of 
fields, and to the highest service of humanity (as in the days of 
the Sanitary Commission), it is a gladness and pride to recall — 
as he so admirably recalled in an address before the Alumni some 
ten or twelve years ago —the large companionship of a common 
culture which he so heartily shared with us. When we think of 
the work done not only by Norton, Ware, Palfrey, and Noyes as 
teachers, or by Emerson, Furness, Hedge, Parker, and others as 
intellectual leaders, but also in letters, arts, and deeds by such 
men as Cranch, Dwight, Higginson and many more, whose orbit 
carried them quite beyond the ranges of the profession that made 
their first entrance upon public life— we like to remember that 
all these diversities of gifts and operations have been of the 
sclf-same Spirit, and help make up the body of tradition in 
which we may claim our modest share as foster-brothers in one 
household of faith. It is thus we interpret the sentiment and 
the purpose which take shape in the proposed undertaking. If 
it succeeds, it will be the best exposition we can give of what we 
mean by the phrase “our liberal movement,” as represented by 
the most serious and instructed class of minds it has enlisted, 
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A VOLUNTEER SERVICE. 


We wish to add a single hint to the brief notice, given in May, 
of Mr. Sunderland’s appeal in behalf of an enlarged Liberal min- 
istry. This hint touches a practical point of the matter, which 
is sure to make itself felt sooner or later. It is this practical 
point, as we must remember, much more than any formalism of 
name or organization, that makes the real motive of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s proposal, discussed in our pages last August, and lately 
deliberated again by our English brethren in London. It is, the 
stable support essential to maintain an educated ministry. His 
proposal, of a common fund out of which the body of our minis- 
ters should be maintained as for a common service, appears not 
to be thought practical on either side the water, except in the 
limited way provided by our present missionary funds. The 
alternative is to appeal to the ardor and enterprise of those to 
whom the work itself is its own joy and its exceeding great 
reward. 

The proposal is one which ought to arrest our serious atten- 
tion, that our Liberal ministry should be re-enforced by a class of 
volunteers, as distinct from those whom we may call profes- 
sionals,— that is, those who do and must rely upon their profes- 
sion for a livelihood. For us, the proposal is (as we have before 
said) something revolutionary; though Peter at any rate, who 
was a fisherman, if not Paul, who was a tent-maker, must have 
seemed to the Rabbis of his day what we should now call a non- 
professional or lay preacher, and not one in regular “orders.” The 
idea of such a ministry, to be sure, is not quite new among us. 
It was conveyed in a very instructive article on “The Christian 
Connection,” given in this Review in March of last year. It is 
re-enforced in the two papers we published, from Mr. Crooker, in 
the autumn following. We of the older school, it may be, have 
been too much bound by the traditions and respectabilities of 
the ministry as we have known it, to take in easily the change 
which is implied. “ But the word of God is not bound.” 

The practical point, however, still urges. That an audience in 
a town of twenty thousand people, or even less, should rally 
about a live man, of fair powers of speech, sufficiently well read 
in the matter in hand, who believes heartily in the word he 
brings, is intelligible enough ; but will they organize under eccle- 
siastical usages so loose as ours, so as to assure him a permanent 
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living,— with perhaps a few years’ encouragement from outside 
sources? We can easily understand how such a man, free and 
unencumbered, should find the highest joy of life in taking his 
destiny in his own hands, content to share the prosperity or the 
poverty of those whom he might draw about him in that finest 
of sympathy he looks to find. But there is, in the first place, the 
natural distrust which will steal over him at times, of finding a 
lasting success in this vocation,—a distrust only in part quieted, 
with some of the best of men, by the proof they are put to, of 
competitive selection in view of an existing demand — which is 
what they get, to some extent, in the common routine of profes- 
sional education. And then, as men get older, it will sometimes 
happen that they have wives who need the comfort of a settled 
home,— nay, perhaps, who do not share those fine enthusiasms ; 
and boys whom they feel bound to help, somehow, into college 
or business; to say nothing of the chances of various disabilities 
that may overtake them as they near the sixties, or even, it may 
be, the forties. The idea, in short, is a very hopeful and noble 
one; but it needs to be made more familiar, and to be worked 
out in practice. Will Mr. Sunderland or Mr. Crooker help us to 
take it in? 
RELIGION OF THE CROSS, 


When we consider in detail the enormous miseries which 
make so large and the hardest part of the problem of life, and 
that (as the Spectator said a few years ago) for most men life 
is but a struggle with the prospect of death by torture at the 
end, it is natural to ask in what direction we shall look for a 
really consoling answer to the questions which it raises. The 
poet Gray advises us to shut our eyes to it as long as we can: 
*“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” Humanitarian 
schemes of every sort seek to evade and palliate it by all means 
within our reach —even if it were only to beguile our misery 
with Utopian dreams. Rules of prudence under the lead, in 
these latter years, of scientific intelligence, diminish what they 
may of the actual weight of objective ill, but help not much for 
the unescapable remainder, which is very likely the worst part 
of it. Only the Religion of the Cross bids us meet it squarely, 
face to face, accepting it as, in some sense, the appointed disci- 
pline of our souls; and tells us that its solution is to be found 
in that way and none other. 
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It has been common to say that that solution consists in what 
we understand by the phrase “eternal joys” as contrasted with 
the miseries of time; and then to remand these joys to a state 
future and invisible, leaving those miseries full sway in the world 
of time. But, in electing the word “eternal” in preference to 
“ everlasting,” as the key-word to the life we mean, our modern 
instructors take occasion to insist that that life consists in quality 
rather than duration, and is shared by men here according to 
their spiritual vigor or worth, not at all, necessarily, to be ad- 
journed to the hereafter. And, they further tell us, the promise 
remains just as strictly true, under this new condition, that faith 
shall “overcome the world”; nay, as some of them insist, it is 
an injury and affront to that better spirit, if we should claim, or 
even hope, any other reward than what the soul finds already, in 
its own victorious self-assurance. 

These words have a Stoic rather than a Christian ring; they 
certainly do not reflect all the moods of men’s better thought 
and life; and it is probable that they hide some fallacy which we 
ought to be able to detect. Perhaps we shall find that fallacy 
in the self-conscious joy or satisfaction which they seem to set 
before men as their goal. It seems truer to experience to say 
that the joy or satisfaction is reflex; that the mind becomes con- 
scious of it by a sort of surprise; that its real source is either 
self-surrender in worship and adoration of the Highest, or else 
self-devotion in willing service of the Holiest. In either of these 
the intellectual problem of existence is left wholly untouched ; 
while the way of salvation is left open, as Christianity has always 
declared it to be, to the humblest on exactly equal terms with 
the most exalted., The test comes in the actual situation, or the 
actual task, which éach man has to meet: the proof is found in 
the interior mood of the soul that has met that actual situation 
or task victoriously. 

Two illustrations, which have occupied of late a good deal of 
the world’s attention, have brought this particular phase of the 
religious life into pretty sharp relief. The first is of Father 
Damien, who, out of an affectionately sheltered boyhood, gave 
his life with an eager and persistent devotion to the severest of 
missionary tasks in Polynesia, and from free choice spent the last 
twelve years of it among that most pitiful and ghastliest of all 
human communities, the colony of lepers in the Sandwich Islands. 
We cite the example not to dwell upon it, for it is familiar to us 
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all before; but to copy his own words as a very perfect expres- 
sion of the thought we have tried to hint,—the quick contact 
and identification of his own life with those he came to serve: 
“ When I preach to my people, I do not say My Brethren, as you 
do, but We Lepers. People pity me, and think me unfortunate ; 
but I think myself the happiest of missionaries.” Whatever we 
may say of the Church of Rome, however we may dread its 
corruptions and perils as an institution of civil government, it 
has to be remembered that its very existence is a standing wit- 
ness— the most powerful by far the world has ever known — of 
the possibility, in human nature, of that absolute and self-sacri- 
ficing loyalty to the Lord of souls. 

The other illustration came round to us in Mr, Kennan’s report 
of a conversation with a Russian political exile, a lady. Now, 
as a philosophic or political creed, we look upon Nihilism (which 
many of these exiles profess) as all that is hateful and perilous; 
but that does not blind us to the astonishing exhibition of a 
certain exalted quality of self-devotion, under the cruellest of 
conditions and the most hopeless prospect we can imagine, which 
it is making every day. The response given in that conversation 
was the following: “ We may die in exile, and our children may 
die in exile, and our children’s children may die in exile, but 
something will come of it at last.” And this patient enthusiasm, 
with Siberia and its dismal horrors staring them in the face, is 
quite absolutely hopeless (we are told) of any future life of 
recompense. Truly, it is time for us laggard Christians to begin 
to conceive what spiritual forces lie dormant in that higher life 
we profess to have received. 

Mr. Kennan, who has told us so much of those Siberian horrors 
in the Century of the year past, relieves his sombre picture by a 
touch, almost idyllic, which shows a softer human side in that 
grim life. We copy, to set off against our graver homily, the 
following from his article for June:— 


Every summer, when the weather becomes warm enough to make life 
out of doors endurable, the “free command” [the more privileged of 
the convicts] begins to overflow into the forests; and for two or three 
months a narrow but almost continuous stream of escaping convicts runs 
from the penal settlements in the direction of Lake Baikal. The signal 
for this annual movement is given by the cuckoo (kukushka), whose notes, 
when first heard in the valley of the Kara, announce the beginning of the 
warm season. The cry of the bird is taken as an evidence that an 
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escaped convict can once more live in the forests; and to run away is, 
in convict slang, to “go to General Kukushka for orders.” More than 
three hundred men leave the Kara free command every year to join the 
army of “General Kukushka”; and in Siberia, as a whole, the number 
of runaway exiles and convicts who take the field in response to the 
summons of this popular officer exceeds thirty thousand. Most of the 
Kara convicts who “go to General Kukushka for orders” in the early 
summer come back to the mines under new names and in leg-fetters the 
next winter; but they have had their outing, and have breathed for 
three whole months the fresh, free air of the woods, the mountains, and 
the steppes. With many convicts the love of wandering through the 
trackless forests and over the green plains of Eastern Siberia becomes a 
positive mania. They do not expect to escape altogether; they know 
that they must live for months the life of hunted fugitives, subsisting 
upon berries and roots, sleeping on the cold and often water-soaked 
ground, enduring hardships and miseries innumerable, and facing death 
at almost every step. But, in spite of all this, they cannot hear in early 
summer the first soft notes of the cuckoo without feeling an intense, 
passionate longing for the adventures and excitements that attend the 
life of a brodyag (vagrant or tramp). 


And so, from the bitter pains of that willing sacrifice, we find 
ourselves back upon the border-ground of fascination and en- 
chantment of the religion of Nature, with its innocent supersti- 
tions, won by her voice of solace and peace. 


A WORD MORE ON JAPAN. 


The school geographies of our childhood told us little more of 
Japan than of its jealous and bitter refusal of all Christian contact ; 
and this was illustrated by a rude cut of a procession of Dutch 
traders trampling on a Cross, by which ceremony it was inferred 
that they purchased their right of entry among the secrets of that 
hidden empire. It may be that there was some historic truth in 
this; for, after the hot persecution and expulsion of the Jesuits, 
it is not likely that the Dutch, who had suffered so grievously 
from them at home, would scruple to spurn an idolatrous symbol 
(as they held it) of the hateful tyranny of Rome, and none the 
more if they could turn an honest penny by so doing. We are 
fond of talking of the changes of the last half-century; but cer- 
tainly, among them all, there is hardly one more astonishing than 
the contrast we see in the Japanese welcome given now, under 
whatever form, to the religion of the Cross. 

As the situation has been explained to us, it is something like 
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this. The intelligent curiosity which has of late years thrown 
that door wide open is confined to a class, or what we might 
possibly call a caste, consisting in all of perhaps about one mill- 
ion, or three per cent. of the entire population. This class is 
a sort of nodlesse, distinguished both by birth and by intelligence, 
being of the race of the Daimios, or feudal nobility, who by a 
political revolution during the present century were driven, or 
led, to commute their landed estates and local authority for 
titular rank and a fixed income from the State: hence we hear 
their leaders spoken of by such titles as marquis, viscount, and 
the rest. These heads of the great families are “leaders who 
lead,” and make the most important element in estimating the 
chances of any great mental revolution, like that which seems 
now to be going on. It is their sons, brothers, nephews, or 
remoter kindred, whom we have seen and known, as the hand- 
some, courteous, gentle, serious, quick-witted young students of 
our own colleges and schools; and it is they who, really, with 
their connections and dependants, make up the public to which 
our Christian missions are addressed. The six-and-thirty mill- 
ions, more or less, who make up the body of the population — 
the peasants, the craftsmen, and the poor — will be but remotely 
affected, if at all, by the importation of modern learning or for- 
eign creeds. We do not understand, even, that the educated 
class we have spoken of have, as such, any direct political power, 
or that they have any other tenure for their present position 
excepting the public faith; they simply carry into public affairs 
the weight to which their own influence and character entitle 
them, which doubtless is not small. 

' This view of the situation simplifies very much the task we 
have ourselves undertaken, of which a brief hint, or outline, was 
given in this Review a month ago. Since that note was written, 
it has been publicly announced that the plan there sketched has 
been fully ratified and adopted by the Directors’ Board of the 
American Unitarian Association,— we may add, with a degree of 
unanimity and force of conviction rare to find among men acting 
together under a deep sense of business accountability; and that 
it was further carried out by appointing as the first associate 
laborer in this field Mr. Theodore C. Williams, Dr. Bellows’s suc- 
cessor in that historic metropolitan pulpit in New York, a man 
the ripeness of whose culture is beyond his years, whose profes- 
sional success has already won him singular confidence and 
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honor, who has been and is one of the elected university 
preachers of Cambridge, and whose sobriety of spirit is touched 
with a glow that makes the far-off prospect of such a work 
strongly attractive. No one of us but must hope he will not be 
permanently separated from his most important work at home; 
no one of us but must wish that our more distant enterprise may 
have so auspicious a beginning as to connect with it at this most 
critical stage his youthful but tempered enthusiasm. 

We said before that it was proposed to associate with Mr. 
Knapp “two more men to help directly in the more strictly 
religious work which is fast growing upon his hands,” * in addi- 
tion to three whose service would be properly academic. If we 
rightly understood President Eliot, in his announcement of the 
negotiation, these three were to be Harvard men, expected to 
introduce and make the most of Harvard methods in the uni- 
versity they are invited to,— the departments being those of law, 
political economy, and English literature. For the remaining 
post (to be filled by counsel with Mr. Williams, should he accept 
his own appointment) we have heard the names suggested of 
several trusted, competent, and willing men among our younger 
ministers. Certainly, it seems as if we had been “let hitherto” 
from a comprehension how large was the task and how ready 
was the spirit of which we might have availed ourselves if we 
had only known it; and so, it may be, some of the finer faculty 
among us has lost its opportunity, and we have been left to our 
own small differences and narrownesses and mental dreams, when 
we might have been doing, with so much better heart, the large 
work which the Lord had in waiting for us. And it also seems 
as if our own failure to comprehend it would no longer stand in 
the way of our doing that work. 

From a private letter just received from a most intelligent 
observer in Tokio, Japan, we copy the following, in evidence of 
the importance of our work there, so auspiciously begun: — 


Iam most keenly alive to the unique opportunity which the Unitarian 
mission affords, to permeate the future civilization of the East with New 
England thought and influence. Heretofore, the Japanese have coquetted 
in turn with every leading Western nation, playing off one against another ; 
but, at this decisive era of liberal constitutions and new treaties, they 
show an unmistakable tendency to look again to America as, after all, 


*The attentive reader will have noticed the transposition of types which wrested 
the sense of what we wrote. 
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their truest friend and teacher. This conscious disposition, at the very 
moment of their most perfect plasticity, is an event which, if the best in 
our American civilization is equal to the opportunity, may be of hardly 
less importance to the world than the original diversion of the best in 
English life to the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

In the second place, until recently the leaders of Japanese thought 
have been quite indifferent to the whole question of religion. To them 
Christianity, equally with Buddhism, was puerile superstition ; and quite 
naturally, since, on the one hand, while ignorant of the deeper philosophy 
of Buddhism, they knew only its priests; on the other, while ignorant of 
the higher possibilities of Christianity, they heard only its missionaries. 
But the attempt which, turning away in disgust, they made to found the 
life of a new nation in pure rationalism, they are just now coming to 
recognize as futile. The necessity of some religion as the source of 
principles and sanctions, they have learned by experience to acknowl- 
edge. 

... That Unitarianism has great positive merits of its own I should 
be the last to deny. But, after all, the key to the situation is the “ful- 
ness of time.” Mr. Knapp has had the good fortune to be able to offer 
the Japanese exactly what they think they want. I write in this way 
because I wish to justify to you my belief in the importance of this mis- 
sion on the broadest grounds. Whether what the Japanese think they 
want is what they really want is another question. It would perhaps 
be premature to argue from their eager curiosity to a great degree of 
spiritual earnestness. It may also be premature to predict the ultimate 
form which their genuine religious aspirations may take. It may per- 
haps turn out that a great permanent Unitarian church, as such, will 
never be established in Japan. Nevertheless, this mission ought to be 
carried out, because it is through this religious movement that the best in 
our American life can most thoroughly be brought to bear upon the 
whole length and breadth of this new Eastern civilization. In other 
words, here we have the momentary plasticity, the momentary friendli- 
ness to America, and the momentary absorption in a great religious 
hope, which you Unitarians have the sole possibility of satisfying. To 
you, then, is given the unique opportunity spoken of in my first para- 
graph; and I say confidently that the future of civilization in Eastern 
Asia, and the dominance of American ideas therein, depend as much 
upon the character of the men whom you are now selecting to send back 
with Mr. Knapp, as upon all the diplomatic and commercial relations of 
the next twenty years. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


PLATO'S “ PROTAGORAS.” * 


Of the appearance and workmanship of this very handsome 
edition of the Protagoras we have nothing but praise. The 
form is a square 16mo (post quarto); the letter is that clearest 
and handsomest of Greek type, “ Porson pica”; the Introduc- 
tion gives us very distinctly, even vivaciously, just what we want 
to know of the task we are going to undertake; the running 
commentary, taking up just about equal space with the text, is 
conveniently at the foot of the page; the Appendix contains, 
compactly, all we desire of purely textual matter, and is fol- 
lowed by a Greek and an English index, so that one can turn at 
a glance to any point of scholarly exposition. In these features 
we are simply describing the characteristics of the beautiful 
series preparing under the editorship of Professors J. W. White 
and T. D. Seymour. The one which has particularly struck 
us in this book is the very abundant illustration of verbal usage 
by means of parallel passages from Plato and Xenophon, ocea- 
sionally also from other authors. This we suppose to be the 
peculiar merit of Professor Sauppe’s commentary; and no better 
course could be taken to make the student feel at home in the 
diction and idiom which make in a small degree the difficulty, 
and in a great degree the charm, in the reading of Plato where 
he should be read,— that is to say, in his own Attic Greek. 

We do not at all imply in this that the reader will find any 
special difficulty in this highly characteristic and very interesting 
dialogue. On the contrary, we may frankly commend it to any 
one whose acquaintance with Greek has reached as high as 
Homer and Xenophon, who wishes to refresh his acquaintance 
with what is perhaps the most fascinating of all forms of human 
speech. Indeed, the apparent fluency and facility of the Platonic 
dialogue might too easily bewray him into an overlooking of points 
that need a little critical dwelling on. This, perhaps, more than 


* Plato: Protagoras, with the comment of Hermann Sauppe. Translated, with 
additions, by James Towle. (College Series of Greek Authors.) Boston and Lon- 
don: Ginn & Co, pp. 179. 
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the actual difficulty to be solved, makes the value, or the need, 
of the running comment we have spoken of. In college we used 
to read Plato without note or comment; and, while the practice 
is good for the feeling one gets of personal touch with his author, 
and a certain enjoyable independence of mental movement, it at 
the same time tempts him into catching at the thought “ by leaps 
and bounds,” skimming the page with an eye first to its literary 
movement and the felicities of phrase that flash upon the surface, 
and so losing the undercurrent of thought suggested in the more 
delicate organism of the literary structure. To- the supposed 
reader of these fair pages we would therefore suggest — not 
indeed the drudging scholastic study of the text, but to glance 
away from the bright and fluent phrase that might beguile him 
into skipping carelessness, often enough to make sure that his 
intelligent guide has gone over the ground before him, and can 
help him see more intelligently the thing he thinks he sees 
already. 

And then for the dialogue itself. It has for its title the name 
of one of those four brilliant professors of rhetoric whom we call 
Sophists, who most frequented Athens in the time of her glory 
under Pericles, and scandalized the old-fashioned aristocracy of 
the day by the novelty of giving paid instruction by public lect- 
ure or to private pupil,—the end being to acquire popular and 
winning arts of speech. The topic is “the nature of virtue,” 
which looks a little austere, if not forbidding. The handling of 
the argument is, it must be confessed, what it often is in Plato, 
verbose, hair-splitting, wearisome, aiming more to corner an op- 
ponent than to convince him, and thoroughly unsatisfactory as 
a method of getting at truth, except for the quality of shrewd 
wit it shows, and the gymnastic of its adroit hits at shallow and 
pretentious “ sophistry,’ — for the hints, too, here and there, of 
a grave sincerity of moral motive. In one way of looking, at 
least, it is extremely interesting,— when we see it as the mental 
skirmishing which must settle, with infinite patience of disputa- 
tion at every step, the meaning of the terms we are obliged to 
use in all serious discussion of the practical problem of life; and 
when we connect with it that absolute good faith with which, 
as we know, Socrates set himself to study and solve that prob- 
lem for himself. : ‘ 

Further, we have to remember the enormous disadvantage the 
discussion labored under, from the fact that the disputants knew 
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no other language than their own, so that they never suspect 
the unavoidable limitations of human speech. A word means a 
thing; and the properties of that thing are to be assumed, or 
defined, with the same confidence of their objective validity as 
those of any tangible object. If dog, horse, tree, mean things 
whose qualities and attributes we know by the evidence of our 
senses, then why not the Greek words that stand for virtue, vice, 
beauty, valor, and the like? A large part of the Platonic dia- 
logue would shrink to less than a third of its bulk, if there had 
been any way of putting its terms and their meaning to any 
test of comparative philology. Thus, virtue is “hard,” we say; 
but hard is “ painful,” and pain is surely something bad! Again, 
valor is by common understanding the noblest of the virtues; 
but valor seems to imply boldness; and at once we think of the 
phrase “a bold bad man,” and ask ourselves whether he, too, may 
not be called a “ valiant” man,— that is, a bold good one. These 
equivocations without end, it must be confessed, get a little 
weary to one who attempts to follow them out in that long-spun 
verbal analysis which we call the Socratic method. Some of 
them occur in discussion of a little poem of Simonides cited by 
Protagoras, which gives occasion first to a little touch of his own 
vague verbosity; then to an ingenious hint or two from the arid 
captator verborum, the hectic Prodicus; and then, by way of epi- 
sode, to a capital bit of exegesis by Socrates (Plato) himself, 
which is as pretty a piece of literary criticism as one shall find 
that side of Cicero. 

But now for the method itself in practice — which, by the 
common consent of three-and-twenty centuries, is full of nobility 
and instruction, as well as of an ever fresh and unfading charm. 
This will be most easily illustrated from the dialogue in question. 
It represents a gathering of the choice wits of Athens, some- 
where about a year or two before the Peloponnesian War, at the 
house of the brilliant spendthrift Callias, step-son of Pericles, 
whose vanity is pleased in playing host to such entertainments, 
and whose wasteful hospitality throws his door open to every 
travelling menagerie of social lions, the more the better. Socrates, 
as usual, tells the story. He has met a young friend, who accosts 
him in the street, and charges him, saucily, with running after 
that famous beauty of the town, young Alcibiades, who, between 
ourselves (says he), is getting rather full-bearded for the complex- 
ion. “The very age, according to Homer,” retorts Socrates, “ for 
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perfect beauty in a young man. But I have been to see some- 
thing much finer than that,— that is, if you grant that wisdom is 
a finer thing than beauty.” And so he volunteers an account of 
his visit to Protagoras at the house of Callias— which thus 
easily comes in, in that style of first-hand dramatic report which 
is so great a favorite with Plato. 

The way he begins his narrative must be taken as one of the 
most curious pictures we have of Attic manners. Socrates is 
lying abed, drowsily, at daybreak, when he is roused by a 
knocking at the door, and in comes a young friend Hippocrates, 
out of breath, and groping his way in the dusk to the bedside, 
where he tells that he had just got back the night before from 
pursuit of a fugitive slave-boy, when he first heard of the great 
man’s arrival, and was eager to go to him at once; but on second 
thoughts has waited till morning, and now is anxious to lose no 
more time, but go on the instant, and offer all the money he has 
or can borrow, for the teaching he is sure will be beyond all 
price. ‘ Not so fast,” says Socrates; “it will at least be civil to 
wait till broad daylight ” — which the other agrees to; and they 
while away the time in making clear what it is the youth really 
desires and expects. Then they sally forth in company, Socrates, 
as the elder, offering to introduce him as a pupil in search of 
wisdom. Arrived at the house of Callias, they are delayed awhile 
by the crusty porter, who has his misgivings about these ruinous 
hospitalities ; but soon find themselves in the large hall, among 
three noisy groups. Opposite is Protagoras, the eldest of the 
three “Sophists,” a man near sixty, bland, pompous, and con- 
descending; on this side Hippias, dictatorial and pragmatic, on 
a high seat, while his disciples are grouped on benches, hearing 
him and asking him questions ; while in a side chamber, or office, 
emptied for the occasion, Prodicus, the pedant and hair-splitter, 
feeble and hectic, reclines on a couch, deciding the fine points 
his friends bring to him for arbitration. As we are given to 
understand, Gorgias the Leontine, eldest and most estimable of 
all the profession, is not present in the company, but is kept in 
reserve for perhaps the gravest and ethically the noblest of all 
the Platonic Dialogues, which we hope to find in this series at 
a future day. . 

Socrates, a man of eight-and-thirty, cheery and robust, who 
has met Protagoras before, comes forward to introduce his young 
friend, whom the great man receives with delightful suavity — 
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long-winded, self-complacent, accepting unctuously the homage 
of the crowd, and referring with a conscious air of satisfaction 
to the troop of admirers who follow him from town to town as 
he “charms them with his voice like Orpheus” (Socrates sug- 
gests); and when the preliminaries have been arranged,— for 
with polite craft Socrates has proposed that the whole company 
shall be invited to listen to the discourse,— we think we hear the 
mellifluous tones of Pecksniff himself in these opening words: 
“My young friend, it shall be thy boon, whatsoever day thou 
shalt discourse with me, to go hence a better man, and the next 
day likewise, and so on, every day, ever to add to thy store of 
virtue.” Which bland prologue Socrates briskly interrupts: 
“No wonder at that, Protagoras; for as old as you are, and as 
wise as you are, if somebody should tell you every day anything 
you did not know before, you couldn’t fail to be a better man for 
it.” And so he goes on to pin him down to the particular way 
in which he would convey the particular thing which his young 
friend is anxious to learn, 

In vain the one tries to keep on the “high priori road” of fine 
sentiments, poetic expositions, and vague homilies of the gain to 
be had from the professional instructor of virtue. Deftly and 
courteously, his merciless critic persists in bringing the discourse 
back to the exact meaning of the terms he is using; and insists, 
as preliminary to everything else, on following out that intermi- 
nable verbal analysis we have hinted at before. Thus, is virtue, 
he asks, one and indivisible, or is it made up of separate parts ?— 
the reply being that justice, piety, temperance, wisdom, and valor 
are as distinct as eyes, nose, and mouth in the face: which, again, 
leads to no end of the subtilties Greek wit rejoiced in; and it is 
no wonder that Protagoras grows a little testy and impatient, 
while Socrates still comes up smiling, ready to question or be 
questioned as the other may prefer, and is just as stout and fresh 
in breath at the end, when the Sophist, wearied out, finds he has 
another engagement just then, and the conclusion of the dialogue 
is put off to a more convenient season. 

In all this we do not make much headway towards anything 
that we want to know, whether of Socrates’s own opinion, or 
of the principles by which life is really to be. guided, in the 
estimation of a cultivated Greek. So far as our topic, “the 
nature of virtue,” is concerned, we are about where we were 
before, The best we can say of it is, perhaps, that it gives us 
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to the life a picture of society and conversation among the culti- 
vated Greeks, drawn by one of themselves, confessedly the finest 
purely literary genius of Pagan antiquity. This particular dia- 
logue, it is true, does not give us that fine, grave ethical thought 
—such as we have in Gorgias, in Crito and Phcedo, and in the 
Apology —in which we recognize the noblest benefaction of 
Plato’s genius, or of the Hellenic genius, to the common thought 
of mankind. Its purpose would seem to be to serve as mere 
introduction to those loftier discoursings, or a portal to the 
ampler spaces of that wide intelligence. And it is not, certainly, 
so full-drawn a picture of life and conversation among the Greeks 
as we have in several other of the Dialogues, notably the Ban- 
quet and the Republic ; or of the subtilties of their understanding, 
such as we have in Parmenides and Theetetus. But one who 
takes it up with milder expectations, by reason of its less brilliant 
fame, will find great delight in those cheerful dramatic features 
of it which we have tried to describe, and its pen-and-ink 
sketches of a group of notabilities at that culminating moment 
of Attic splendor. 

It is possible, too, that the precision and vividness of this 
sketch of Athenian manners may suggest by their conspicuous 
lack those features in which it fails of being a broad picture of 
human life. In contrast with earlier pictures of Greek society, 
notably the Odyssey and Herodotus,— where the queen, the 
princess, the matron, or the maid, plays her part freely, and gives 
to many a scene something of that air of social freedom and 
variety which we find in modern life,— this bright vivacious dia- 
logue, clear glimpse as it is into the heart of Athens when most 
alive, contains, that we recall, not one name, person, or allusion 
that hints at the feminine side of life in that metropolis of an- 
cient wit, or at the existence of home training and influence as 
a part of that instruction in virtue which Socrates so urgently 
insists on. As to this last, it may be that Xanthippe did not 
occur to him as the best of examples. At any rate, what we have 
is a rather noisy and pretentious club of men, with views of life 
ostentatiously self-seeking and hard, and — possibly in considera- 
tion of the foreign guests — not even conscious, apparently, of any 
public duties, interests, or cares, that might appeal to them as 
citizens, just when the shadow of that splendid city’s doom was 
beginning to darken her horizon, The only glimpse we get of 
anything besides the purely artificial and pedantic line of in- 
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terest that has brought them together is that one little touch, 
—that the youth most eager, for his own ends, to get into the 
august circle of these exclusive moralists, pedants, or men of the 
world, had almost lost his chance by being called off in pursuit 
of a boy-runaway from his father’s house. Such is the back- 
ground, quite unconsciously shadowed out, on which the clear 
sagacity, the intrepid temper, and the invincible humor of Soc- 
rates in his early prime are here displayed. We find ourselves 
here in the interior circle of an aristocracy of pure idlers, vain, 
garrulous, and brave. Within that aristocratic circle there is a 
ready courtesy, a free play of wit and humor, intelligent interest 
in the higher topics of discussion, as treated in a professional 
or else an amateurish way; and that is all— unless, indeed, the 
whole thing looked (as we may imagine) different to the bold 
clear eyes of the plain blunt man who saw the sober side of it 
all, and who was fitting himself for his great part as the one great 
Pagan witness of righteousness in his life and death. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


That stupid and cruel act of the New York legislature which 
a year ago (August 2) took from prisoners of the State the 
wholesome discipline of useful work did not, happily, prevail in 
all its virulence quite so much as a year: there is still, as we 
understand, a restraint set upon the practice of mechanical trades 
by the usual methods, which it would be personally most useful 
to the convict to learn; but labor for occupation and for disci- 
pline is amply and (as we should suppose) wisely provided for. 
Meanwhile, the debarring of prisoners from their customary em- 
ployment led to such serious mischiefs, and even dangers, as to 
compel the devising of some substitute, to prevent “ the physical 
and moral deterioration” sure to follow. In illustration of this 
we have just received from Mr. Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent 
of the State Reformatory at Elmira, a Report which shows in a 
very interesting way how the emergency was met. 

In a notice last March of the “ Boys’ Brigade,” as. established 
in Glasgow and elsewhere, we copied testimonies showing the 
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remarkable efficacy of military drill in promoting good order, 
self-respect, and habits of obedience among the rough boy-popu- 
lation of the streets. The same thing has been adopted at 
Elmira, and, we believe, in other places, to the same excellent 
result: “at the present time,” as we are given to understand, 
“two-thirds of the inhabitants of the Reformatory are included 
in and benefited by its operations.” In a letter accompanying 
the Report, Superintendent Brockway adds that the system “is 
progressing well, and I contemplate, if the Managers give me 
the requisite authority, to extend it so that the whole place, 
except the guards on the outposts, shall be under a military dis- 
ciplinary régime.” His own judgment of its value is emphatic 
and decisive. He says: — 


The peculiar features of military discipline make it especially adapted 
to the incipient training required for young criminals. It teaches prompt 
and complete obedience ; it teaches a courtesy and respect one should 
show to his governors or superiors. It contributes to improved physical 
conditions,— an erect bearing to the men, and good physical health, 
come from the out-door exercises. 


We have seen similar testimony of the extraordinary effect of 
discipline in the German army, in improving the bearing and 
intelligence of the men, and converting them rapidly from a 
somewhat stolid peasantry to alert members of that most aston- 
ishing and effective organization that perhaps ever existed — 
once allowing for the uses it is put to, and the load it lays on the 
general prosperity. On the other hand, in talking with experi- 
enced educators, we have found serious misgiving as to a temper 
of domineering and attack which it is liable to produce, and as 
to the kind of exercise given in the manual of arms, particularly 
in handling a tool so heavy and awkward as a modern rifle, as 
threatening to overstrain young strength. ‘To which, again, it is 
replied that the objection does not apply to the drill in tactics, 
the most serviceable point of all; while the manual of arms may 
be practised (as at Elmira) with dummy weapons, of half- 
weight, which lay no such strain at all. A side-question comes 
in, whether the habit of acting in mass, by word of command, 
may not give too formidable a power to a class of men likely to 
abuse it. But to this, again, we may answer that the Elmira sys- 
tem undertakes avowedly to train the prisoner for citizenship, 


il 
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for which self-respect and the faculty of organization are most 
important helps. Some details given in the Report are worth 
copying here : — 


Within forty-eight hours after the publication, last August, of the 
semi-judicial opinion that the Yates law demanded the cessation of pro- 
duction in all penal institutions, a squad of sixty men, selected from 
among the inmates of the first grade with special reference to their apt- 
ness in learning and fitness to command their fellows, was being in- 
structed in the primary principles of military tactics. About this small 
body as a nucleus an entire regimental organization, with a full quota 
of officers for eight companies, was built up in less than a month. [The 
total number of inmates was at that time just rising of eight hundred. } 
The programme of manceuyres learned by each recruit includes the 
“setting-up ” exercises, which embrace briskly executed movements of 
the extremities, calculated in time to develop to their normal propor- 
tions muscular and organic atrophies, and correct faults of figure and 
carriage ; marching in common, quick, and double time, in columns of 
files, fours, platoons, companies, division, and wing; facing and flank 
movements; the manual of arms, including loadings and firings [in dumb 
show, evidently], and the bayonet exercises. The times of drilling have 
been so arranged that each man is insured from five to eight hours of 
active exercise a day, and as often as the weather permits it a part of it 
is had in the open air. Afternoons, battalion manceuvres of various 
degrees of intricacy are executed on the garrison parade ground (as the 
spacious lawn within the quadrangle formed by the cell-houses, the 
domestic building, and the deserted shops, has come to be known), fol- 
lowed each day by a dress parade. 


The organization includes fifty-eight officers, of all grades, “ all 
inmates,” with,appropriate badges of rank and regimental col- 
ors; while “a feature of no small importance is the band, which 
began as a drum corps,” and has come to include, “ finally, a full 
set of brass instruments.” So far as we know, this experiment 
is original and unique in prison discipline, and well deserves the 
attention of sociologists. 'The Report concludes : — 


While it was not expected that the military exercises would replace 
productive labor as a reformative means, it has proved so excellent a 
substitute, in view of all the circumstances, in its experimental stage, in 
riveting the attention of the men, and giving them sufficient healthful 
physical action, as to warrant its extended trial, and, perhaps, permanent 
adoption to constitute a part of the reformatory system of training, even 
when the industrial system shall be renewed. + 
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ABOLITION: AN ENGLISH VIEW. 


That indefatigable student and teacher of religious ethics, Pro- 
fessor F, W. Newman, has just sent us a thin volume, put together 
for the benefit of a younger generation to whom the great era of 
the anti-slavery crusade looks already distant, and a little mythi- 
eal.* It consists of four parts. First, “ Negro Slavery under Brit- 
ish Rule,” very instructive and full of curious interest to us as an 
exposition in brief of the colonial institution of slavery and the 
hard fight it made in its own defence against the humaner leg- 
islation of the past century. Second, “Negro Slavery in the 
American Union” (from Fraser of February, 1879), necessarily 
very brief, but intelligent and fair, of course with the strongest 
of anti-slavery sympathies: we have noticed only one error, the 
statement (p. 40) that emancipation in Massachusetts, in 1781, 
was “based on the decision that the Declaration of Independence 
forbade slavery,’— whereas the Declaration had no legal effect 
whatever, and the decisive clause was in the Bill of Rights of 
the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780. Third, “Final Issue 
under President Lincoln,”’— a brief sketch of the incidents of the 
war as affecting slavery, including a very severe censure of the 
President’s dilatory and vacillating policy on the subject, which 
the writer holds to have been the thing that so cruelly protracted 
the war, and so Jong made its issue doubtful.. This part has 
numerous errors of detail, as might be expected, not important 
in themselves, but needing correction in case the book should be 
put to service here.t Fourth, “The Good Cause of President 
Lincoln,” a lecture published by the Emancipation Society in 


* Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


+Some of the errors we have spoken of are the following: That “a negro has no 
rights which a white man is bound to respect” was not the Dred Scott decision 
(p. 65), but an obiter dictum of Chief Justice Taney, who said, in passing, that that 
was the current opinion of the time in which the United States Constitution was 
made and adopted. Minister Adams’s initials were not F. C. (p. 71), but C. F. It 
was Admiral Farragut, not General Butler, to whom was due the exploit of running 
the forts below New (rleans (p. 81) It was not a “Royal Arbitrator’ (p. 82), but 
the Geneva Court of Arbitration, that assessed England’s damage in the Alabama 
cease; and it was Mr. C. F. Adams who, in a brief immortal letter of Sept. 5, 1863, an- 
nounced to Lord John Russell that the escape of Laird’s rams would mean war. 
The invasion of Maryland in 1862 was under Lee, not Jackson, and lasted not six 
months, but ten days (Sept. 7-17, pp. 87, 88). The victory at Gettysburg was after 
three days, not five days’ fighting (p. 89), and that at Vicksburg (p. 101) was not in 
a later campaign, but on the same day. It was in Georgia waters, near Savannah, 
not on the North Carolina coast (p. 89), that the “‘ Weehawken” disabled and capt- 
ured the “ Atlanta”’ (not Atalanta), which had run the blockade as the “ Fingal.” 
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England in 1863, one of those generous appeals — so few, alas! at 
that day — by which such men as Mr. Newman, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Mill sought to correct what was an honest misunderstanding 
with some, but with many more, we fear, a secret and jealous sat- 
isfaction in the anticipated break-up of the Republic. 

There will always, we suppose, be two opinions as to President 
Lincoln’s procrastinating policy. Some of us yet keep to the 
view we held, anxiously and persistently, through the first half 
of the war,— that the more daring policy were the wiser; but 
the popular verdict seems plainly the other way: the temper of 
the nation, even at the North, could not be trusted to face the 
chances of a social revolution at the South, and all that bloody 
schooling was none too much for the lesson it had to learn. The 
thing cannot happen again, and it is useless to wrangle now over 
those old potentialities. The wonder will remain, that the result, 
in the renewing of political and social bands between North and 
South, has come about so well as it has. Mr. Newman’s gravest 
error is his last: in exaggerating the actual numbers of the 
blacks, which he makes (p. 107) nine millions instead of seven; 
and in yet more darkening the prospect, by speaking as if the 
South were still bent on holding the colored population in bar- 
barism and ignorance. We have ourselves given quite other tes- 
timony, from Hampton and elsewhere, from time to time;* and 
we cheerfully accept all the further evidence we can get, that the 
New South means well by that half-barbaric race, and is, accord- 
ing to its means, generously providing for their training of both 
mind and hand. 


_ RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 


The discussion which has been kept up so long and eagerly, 
and which has already gone so deep into local politics, on the 
teaching of Religion by State authority in the public schools, 
is excellently summed up by Public Opinion (July 13) in four 
papers written by Cardinal Gibbons, President Hill, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, and Professor William T. Harris. The discussion, it will 
be remembered, was first started, many years ago, by the remon- 
strance of Catholics against compulsory reading of the Protestant 
version of the Bible. The objection was not, says Dr. Hill, to 


* We have not space to cite here the testimony which we have found in the special 
Reports of the U.S. Bureau of Education, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, of the colored schools of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
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selections made for their moral and spiritual value, but (ap- 
parently) to those chosen for their doctrinal bearing: in Ireland 
a corresponding difficulty was once met, under the direction 
of Archbishop Whately, by selections made expressly for school 
use in friendly conference of Catholic and Protestant theologians. 
The latest and most active form the debate has taken began last 
year with resentment at the exposition given, in a school text- 
book of history, of the Catholic doctrine of Indulgences; and it 
called out a rally of Protestant feeling which made something 
like a revolution of administrative policy in the Boston schools. 

There are only two points in this controversy which we have 
to notice here. The first is the alleged conflict between the na- 
tional Constitution and the State law, to which the parties make 
their several appeal. The Constitution declares that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances”; and this (apart from a very obvious casuistry) 
is held to forbid the direct interference with religion by any 
State as well. The statute of Massachusetts requires the teach- 
ing of “the principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard 
for truth; love of country, humanity, and a universal benevo- 
lence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance,” together with “a particular understanding 
of the tendency of such virtues to preserve and perfect a repub- 
lican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty.” And in 
these words, so far as the matter is capable of definition, we have 
an authoritative statement of what is meant among us by the 
Religion of the State,— that is, that it is not in any proper sense 
dogmatic, but purely ethical and political: it concerns itself 
only with the welfare of men’s lives and the security of the State. 

Few persons would dispute that, if the government is fit to 
teach anything, it ought to teach these things. How the State 
should do it is what President Hill, with his large experience 
and great practical sagacity, has especially labored to show. Car- 
dinal Gibbons urges the need of making aU instruction religious, 
which, he consistently holds, can be done only by the Church, 
Mr. Savage protests chiefly against the intrusion of dogma upon 
the sphere of secular instruction, which, as he holds, properly 
includes ethics. Professor Harris argues that religious truth 
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must be taught by symbol, ceremony, and appeal to imagination, 
and therefore should be kept strictly apart from secular instrue- 
tion, for which the mind needs all its critical powers awake and 
alert. And a comparison of the four suggests our second point; 
namely, the question how, or whether, all can be reconciled in 
a single view. For the integrity, and possibly the existence, of 
our public school system, depends on the acceptance of some com- 
mon ground, on which all good citizens can honestly stand to- 
gether. 

We do not question that, with ordinary good sense and good 
temper, such common ground is quite practicable even now. But 
it chiefly concerns us to note that such acceptance is only one 
step in the process by which modern society and the modern 
mind is coming slowly to a larger and truer conception of what 
religion really is. We may even say that the hope of our future 
turns upon that process. Whatever else the great religions of 
the world have included, they have always included what (in 
Professor Seeley’s phrase) we might call the idealization of the 
life of the State; whatever else they have meant, they have 
meant the highest conceivable sanction given to those disciplines 
and moralities by which that life is created and maintained. In 
the Decalogue, which is the authentic summing up of what the 
Hebrew State ordained as its religion, we find the forbidding of 
definite crimes,— murder, adultery, theft, and perjury, which we 
commit to secular legislation. In a community so intellectually 
homogeneous as Puritan New England, it was natural to include 
in public teaching a good many things which are since forgotten 
or discarded, but which are with difficulty deliberately renounced. 
In both these examples, however, we ought not to forget the 
enormous advantage, to every interest of intelligence and moral- 
ity, of the fact that there was a religion of the State, unques- 
tionably accepted and heartily believed in, which made the soul 
of all instruction, as it made the unity and vigor of the State 
itself. 

It is a real and great though temporary misfortune, when that 
religion — as its incidental and outgrown dogma may require — 
comes to be attacked by restless criticism, and what began with 
difference of opinion ends by dividing fellow-citizens sharply 
by sect and creed. That is, unhappily, the condition among us, 
just now, of the popular mind. We get along as we can, with 
shifts and compromises, feeling that the interest at stake must 
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at all events not be sacrificed. But the real solution will be 
found when we come to see that those civic virtues are our 
religion, or the fundamental part of it; while dogma, no matter 
how refined and spiritual, is but mint, anise, and cumin, beside 
these weighter matters of the law. Just as in England it is right 
that “disestablishment” should come on very slowly, or never 
come if but the Church could be liberalized of dogma and the 
State’s conscience enlarged to take in the full meaning of its 
Christian profession,— so here it is right that we should under- 
stand how all that goes to make men’s lives wiser and better 
belongs not merely to our political duty, but, rightly regarded, 
makes up the religion of the State, and ought to inspire the citi- 
zen’s loyalty and enthusiasm, as well as be a prescribed rule of 
his citizenship. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Bearynines or New ENGLAND.* 


Mr. Fiske’s pleasant chapters include “The Puritan Exodus,” “The 
Planting of New England,” “The New England Confederacy,” “ King 
Philip’s War,” and “The Tyranny of Andros.” These are easily seen 
to be a series of points in a political study rather than sections of a 
continuous narrative; and this study is prefaced by a chapter of some 
fifty pages on “The Roman and the English Idea,” which is a very 
happy piece of historical generalization. The Roman idea was, by 
conquest or colony, to incorporate other peoples into its own political 
system, with civil and personal rights, but without representation. The 
properly English method, that of representation, was fortunately devel- 
oped during the century and a half while the Saxon dwelt in England, 
unconverted, and thus free from the dominating effect of the Roman 
civilization which prevailed upon the German populations of the Conti- 
nent. The great historical crisis this process led to was in the middle of 
“the glorious thirteenth century,” when the full-grown English Parlia- 
ment coincided with “the culminating moment of the Holy Roman 
Empire.” The wide and rapid survey here taken is a little bewildering 
at first, and looks rather remote from the main story. It is one of those 
large generalizations of which Mr. Fiske’s earlier studies have made him 
fond, and for which the careful reader will thank him. 

In the narrative parts of the volume Mr. Fiske is at his best: the 
story of the Colonies, so far as it comes within his purpose, we have not 


* The Beginnings of New England ; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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seen better told. The style is a little pragmatic here and there, as comes 
naturally to the lecture form, in which, we suppose, these chapters first 
appeared; as where he says (p. 33) that “God never meant” that in this 
fair and treacherous world in which he has placed us we should earn our 
salvation without steadfast labor. Due to the same source is an occa- 
sional profusion of “loud” adjectives,— that is, those addressing rather 
the emotion than the intelligence,—such as tremendous, stupendous, 
wonderful, frightful, glorious, which savor of spoken more than they do 
of written speech. But the temper of the book is very even, and the 
judgments scrupulously just. Mr. Fiske may have his prejudices, but 
we have not detected them; and that sharp tone of impeachment, which 
so ruffles the atmosphere of Mr. Adams’s Emancipation of Massachu- 
setts, is never heard. It is noteworthy, too, to find a lack of the 
sentimental judgments to which at this day we are so accustomed: 
many a thing has to be justified at the tribunal of history, which in the 
court of conscience we find it hard to pardon or understand. Thus Mr. 
Fiske defends that very shocking business, the destruction of the 
Pequots by Captain Mason (p. 134), and ascribes to it the forty years 
of peace from the Indians that made the salvation of New England 
possible (p. 210); and his comparison with the course of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania (p. 205) shows that the latter had no such ground of 
boasting as has been generally claimed. The New England colonists 
began, at least, with scrupulous justice to the native tribes. In con- 
nection with this, there is a very suggestive view of the effect of Eliot’s 
conversions (pp. 202-205) upon the Indian mind, both with his con- 
verts, and with their natural enemies, to whom his dealings with them 
could seem only a very suspicious kind of plot. 

The planting of New England went on, we are reminded, most 
energetically during the eleven years that Charles was attempting to 
govern England without a parliament: the political interaction of this 
period, and the likely result of a different course of events, make the 
topic of a very interesting brief discussion (p. 138). So, too, the purity 
of blood resulting. from the long seclusion of this vigorous colony 
(p. 141), and the extraordinary increase in the numbers of the Pilgrim 
stock from twenty-six thousand to fifteen million, as estimated now 
(p. 143). As Mr. Fiske fitly adds (p. 146), while urging that there is 
nothing which the Pilgrim Fathers “would have regarded with more 
genuine abhorrence ” than liberty of opinion as we understand it, “The 
religious liberty that we enjoy to-day is largely the consequence of their 
work; but it is a consequence that was unforeseen, while the direct 
and conscious aim of their labors was something that has never been 
realized, and probably never will be.” Another critical point in their 
fortunes is put in excellent relief,—that the death of Winthrop and 
Cotton, about the year 1650, left the way open to that harsh and mis- 
chievous bigotry of Endicott and Norton, which has brought the deepest 
discredit on the colonial annals (p. 179). ~ 
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Mr. Lodge’s Washington * is not, in especial, a biography of incident. 
Still less is it an historical digest, or a military study, or a sketch of 
political events drawn about a central figure, such as might pass muster 
in a “Statesmen” series. And it does not sin in the way of those 
biographies (of which Masson’s Milton is probably the most enormous 
offender on record) in which a great name is a pretext for giving a more 
or less intricate history of a whole period. It is, in the main, a study 
of character as interpreted by incidents and events. It is in line with 
those many works of late years, whose aim has been to humanize for us 
that august, imposing, passionless, and formal figure which stood to us 
as the Father of his Country, and to substitute for it the picture of a 
man “with red blood in his veins” (as the saying is), holding his way 
with energy and strength upon the common path, however much he may 
haye towered in stature above the men who travelled it with him. Pos- 
sibly, even unnecessary stress is laid upon proving that Washington was 
not “passionless’’ or “cold,” by native temper. The occasions where 
passion flamed out in him, and where he overawed men by his sudden 
wrath as much as he had impressed them by his high, unconquerable 
patience, are given with intentional emphasis and in strong relief: the 
adjective “ fierce” is the one chosen, two or three times, to describe the 
native quality of his temper. He is represented as “a born fighter,” 
quite ready in his younger days to throw himself away in a hopeless 
border skirmish for the eager joy of the conflict, which never, in fact, 
quite left him, though he is better known to us as the wisest and most 
cautious of generals in his later career. 

Along with this feature, which we might almost call the key-note of 
the book, Mr. Lodge has brought out in distincter proportions than most 
biographers have done the way in which that commanding personality 
was built up, shaped, and equipped by the training of extraordinary 
toils and hardships in early youth; and he makes very clear a possibly 
unconscious, but at any rate positive and dominant, sense of the mas- 
terful quality recognized in him from the first: he meant to shape and 
control events, and so did in fact shape and control them. The same 
positive and dominant temper, with very distinct political convictions 
that made him a decided party man when political differences grew 
sharp and bitter, appears as a sort of recurring motive in the later 
chapters. In particular, Mr. Lodge’s clear and able discussion (ii. 180- 
200) of Jay’s British Treaty of 1794, that most critical measure of 
Washington’s administration, is of interest just now, in connection with 
Mr. Conway’s biography of Edmund Randolph, and the disparaging 
view of Washington’s course there implied, and its possible influence on 
general opinion, as shown in the Spectator of June 22. Knowledge of the 
events is possibly a little too much taken for granted in the reader; and 


* American Statesmen: George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 2 vols. $2.50. 
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the narrative, both military and political, would have been distinctly 
helped by giving more heed to the historical sequence. So positive and 
strongly drawn a presentation of character is a great boon in the study 
of our mostly too colorless and impersonal political annals. 


In writing The Story of Phenicia, Professor George Rawlinson had 
a very congenial as well as a most attractive subject. He has disposed 
his material skilfully, and has so covered the whole field of Phoonician 
topography, history, commerce, art, and religion that the book must rank 
among the thoroughly successful volumes of the “Story of the Nations ” 
series. There are very many points of interest in the annals of this 
small people, the inventors of the best of the early alphabets and the 
commercial leaders of antiquity. To all the advantages of his subject 
Professor Rawlinson has done ample justice. We cannot accept his 
theory of the primitive religion of the race, and his references to Hebrew 
history have a tone which is not quite in accord with that of the best 
secular historians; but these defects are slight. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Story of Mexico is a story full of the most varied features of 
interest from the “shadowy tribes” of its prehistoric times down 
through the Aztec civilization, the Spanish Conquest, the war with the 
United States, and the sad episode of Maximilian and Carlotta, to the 
present republic. Miss Susan Hale has told it in a very readable 
fashion. “The darkest days of the Mexican republic are over,” she 
writes ; but the people have much to unlearn and much to do before the 
safety of the nation and its permanent prosperity are assured. On the 
other hand, they have now such ties of commerce and international 
comity with their strongest neighbor that we may look forward with 
hope. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Colloquies on Preaching. By Henry Twells, M.A.— Canon Twells has 
struck out on a new line in handling the old subject of preaching. He 
has written twenty dialogues, carried on by all kinds of hearers and 
preachers of sermons. Some are very well done, while a number show 
so much English local color as to have little applicability to our own 
country. One of the best of the colloquies is the eighteenth, between 
Hodge, who ‘knows a good sarmin when I hears un,” and his wife. 
He acknowledges the rector’s goodness of heart: “ But he be no better 
nor an old owl when he gets up them stairs. . .. He don’t take no hold.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


From Japan to Granada. By James Henry Chapin, Ph.D.— Professor 
Chapin of St. Lawrence University made a tour of the world in 1887-88 ; 
and, in this attractive volume, he describes the less known countries he 
traversed. The greater part of the book is occupied with Japan, China, 
Ceylon, India, Palmyra, Sicily, and Egypt. ‘“ Globe-trotting ” is becom- 
ing a common business; but there is still much left for the traveller 
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to tell, and much for the reader to enjoy, if he can be taken to scenes 
not already familiar by a good observer like Professor Chapin. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Christ in the Life, by the Rev. Warren S. Woodbridge, is the fourth in 
the series of “ Manuals of Faith and Duty.” It will be a helpful vol- 
ume, not in clearing our minds as to Jesus’ rank and office (for that is 
not its aim), but in its summons of modern life in all its distraction and 
weariness of self-seeking before the simple and noble ideal of Jesus. 
(Universalist Publishing House.) 


Un Essai de la Symbolique comparcée a l’Architecture Funéraire. Par 
Adolphe Samyn. Liege: Ch. Claesen. 4to. pp. 8.— Containing de- 
scription, with full-page illustrations and numerous symbolic devices, of 
a sort of funereal pantheon, or monument of all world-faiths, erected in 
the cemetery of Court-Saint-Etienne. 


Elsmere Elsewhere, a small square 16mo “by a disciple of J. F. Clarke,” 
is a rapid and entertaining survey, from a layman’s point of view, of the 
phases of religious and critical opinions that have come to pass in the 
Boston landscape during the last half-century. The appendix is a mis- 
cellany of curious extract and illustration. (Wm. McDonald & Co.) 


The New Astronomy, by Professor Langley of Alleghany College, is a 
large and sumptuous octavo, detailing the later results of investigation 
in physical astronomy, especially those obtained by spectroscopy and 
photography. Professor Langley’s own studies of the physical constitu- 
tion of the Sun place him in the front rank of living authorities on the 
subject. The illustrations, 93 in number, and chiefly copies of photo- 
graphic views, are of extraordinary beauty and finish. Professor Lang- 
ley is at present the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in Wash- 
ington, and, as we learn, is giving additional freshness and breadth to the 
work of that splendidly endowed organization, while retaining his func- 

ion as director of the observatory of Alleghany College. 


We have received Volume I. of the great Century Dictionary, a mag- 
nificent quarto of 1,200 pages, extending from A to cono-. It holds in 
every point the high standard of literary and mechanical execution of 
which we gave some details last month. The illustrations have, if 
anything, impressed us still more by their number, aptness, beauty, 
and descriptive value. Many of the architectural or antiquarian designs 
are taken (as we should have mentioned before) from Viollet-le-Duc’s 
superb Dictionnaire de V Architecture. (On so difficult a matter as repre- 
senting French sounds in English, we speak with diflidence ; but is not, 
for example, Worcester’s bdngket better than bdngket, as standing for the 
well-naturalized banquette?) Any one who chances to open the volume 
at the title bridge will see, in the dozen or more illustrations, and the 
precision of the descriptive matter, more of the quality of this great 
work than could be given in a page of specification. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Stone, James S. Readings in church history, by rev. James S. 
Stone, D.D. Phila.: Porter & Coates. [1889.] 584 pp. (A series of 
studies intended ‘to lead the general reader both to further research 
and to a deeper love for the Church of God.”) 

Maclagan, Douglas J. The Scottish paraphrases, being the transla- 
tions and paraphrases in verse of several passages of Sacred Scriptures. 
Collected and prepared by a committee of the General assembly of the 
Chureh of Scotland, in order to be sung in churches. An account of 
their history, authors, and sources; with minutes of the General as- 
sembly relative thereto, reprints of the editions of 1745, 1751, and 1781. 
Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 1889. 196 pp. 

Missionary year book for 1889-90. Containing historical and statis- 
tical accounts of the principal Protestant missionary societies in 
America, Great Britain, and the continent of Europe. Maps and 
diagrams. New York: F. B. Revell. 1889. 

Handbook of foreign missions: containing an account of the 
Protestant missionary societies in Great Britain, with notices of those 
in America, also an appendix on Roman Catholic missions. London; 
Religious Tract Society. 1888. 356 pp. 

Beze, Théodore de. Histoire ecclésiastique des églises réformées au 
royaume de France. Edition nouvelle avec commentaire par feu 
G. Baum et par Ed. Cunitz. Tome 3. Paris: Fischbacher. 1889. 
Classiques du protestantisme frangais, XVI°-XVIII° siécles. (The 
concluding volume, the first having been published in 1883, of a fac- 
simile reprint of the Antwerp edition of 1580, with a preface, an intro- 
duction, and an index by Rodolphe Reuss.) 

Lockhart, William. The Church of Scotland in the thirteenth 
century: the life,and times of David de Bernham of St. Albans 
(bishop), A.D. 1239 to 1258, with list of churches dedicated by him, 
and dates. W. Blackwood and sons. 1889. 152 pp. 

Miller, Friedrich Max. Natural religion.. The Gifford lectures 
delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1889. 608 pp. 

Réville, Albert. La religion chinoise par A. Réville, professeur au 
College de France. Paris: Fischbacher. 1889. 710 pp. 

Momerie, Alfred Williams. Inspiration, and other sermons delivered 
in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. W. Blackwood. Edinburgh. 
1889. 284 pp. (24 sermons, on the evolution of the Bible, inaccuracies 
ot the Bible, the genius of the Jews for righteousness, Christ’s new 
doctrine, Christ’s new motive, the personality of God, true and false 
discontent (9 sermons), science and religion, patience, etc.) 
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Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Sermons for children, including the Beati- 
tudes and the Faithful servant. Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
Second edition. London: J. Murray. 1888. 157 pp. (14 sermons, at 
first only privately printed.) 

Alexander, Samuel. Moral order and progress: an analysis of ethical 
conceptions. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 413 pp. (Based upon 
the author’s dissertation on the subject: In what directions does moral 
philosophy at the present time seem to you to admit or require advance ? 
For this dissertation the author received the Greene moral philosophy 
prize at Oxford in 1887.) 

Mayor, John EK. B. The Latin Heptateuch, published piecemeal by 
the French printer, William Morel (1560), and the French Benedictines, 
E. Marténe (1733) and J. B. Pitra (1852-88), critically reviewed. Lon- 
don: C. J. Clay and sons. 1889. 268 pp. 

The pilgrimage of Arculfus in the Holy Land (about the year a.p. 
670, by Adamanus, abbot of Iona). Translated and annotated by 
James R. Macpherson. London, 1889. Palestine Pilgrims’ Text So- 
ciety. Publication 10. 


History and Biography. 


Gourny, Edouard. La France du centenaire. Paris: Hachette et 
Cie. 1889. 388 pp. (In the first part are treated the mutual relations 
of all the phases of French history from 1789 to the coming of the third 
republic: the last part is a study of what ten years of republican goy- 
ernment have done for France.) 

Brandes, Georg. Impressions of Russia. Translated from the Danish 
by Samuel C. Eastman. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1889, 
353 pp. Portrait. (In treating of the political and social condition, the 
author gives prominence to the brighter aspects of the Russian problem. 
Russian literature is treated as we should expect it would be by this 
acute literary critic.) 

Moravian schools and customs. By the author of “Some Oxford cus- 
tonis.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 1889. 240 pp. Llus- 
trated. (Devoted chiefly to the Morayians of England and the conti- 
nent.) 

Rose, J. H. A century of continental history, 1780-1880. London: 
E. Stanford. 1889. 408 pp. (Intended for upper forms of schools 
as well as for all who desire to have a clearer knowledge of the course 
of events on the Continent.) 

Dictionary of national biography, edited by Leslie Stephen. Vol. 19. 
Finch-Forman. New York: Macmillan. 1889. 

Encyclopiidie der neueren Geschichte. In Verbindung mit namhaften 
deutschen und ausserdeutschen Historiken, begriindet -von Wilhelm 
Herbst. B. 1-4. Gotha: F, A. Perthes. 1880-89, (Vol. 4 ends 
with Stralsund.) 
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Lacour, Gayet G. Antonin le Pieux et son temps: essai sur 
Vhistoire de empire romain au milieu du deuxieme siécle (188-161). 
Paris: E. Thorin. 1888. 499 pp. 

Walker, Rev. Timothy. Diaries of rev. Timothy Walker, the first 
and only minister of Concord, N.H., from his ordination, Nov. 18, 1730, 
to Sept. 1, 1782. Edited and annotated by Joseph B. Walker. Concord, 
N.H.: Ira C. Evans. 1889. 80 pp. (Brief chronicles of daily events, 
a picture of the life where farming, “haling” logs, and selling crops 
alternated with preaching, christenings, and marriages.) 

Carlyle, Jane Welsh. Early letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, together 
with a few of later years and some of Thomas Carlyle, all hitherto un- 
published. Edited by David G. Ritchie. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1889. 332 pp. Portrait. Plates. (Chiefly letters to Eliza 
Stodart, from 1819 to 1841.) 

King, Margaret Rives. Memoirs of the life of Mrs. Sarah Peter. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 2 vols. Portrait. (Mrs. Peter was a 
prominent figure in Cincinnati society, a benefactor of the Art museum 
there, a leader in charitable work. As Mrs. King, she lived in Cam- 
bridge from 1835 to 1840, while her son Rufus was going through Har- 
vard College.) 

Jones, Rufus M. Eli and Sybil Jones: their life and work. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. [1889.] 316 pp. Portraits. (An account 
of two quiet lives of Friends, spent in constant work for the alleviation 
of the oppressed and unfortunate.) 

Knight, William. The life of William Wordsworth. Edinburgh: 
W. Paterson. 1889. 3 vols. Portrait. (This Life forms vols. 9-11 
of the Poetical works of Wordsworth edited by Knight.) 

Du Bled, Victor. Les causeurs de la Révolution. Avec une préface 
du Duc de Broglie. Paris: C. Lévy, 1889. 400 pp. (Personal 
sketches of Rivarol, Maury, Delille, Montlosier, Mirabeau, Talleyrand, 
Ségur, Lafayette, and other prominent men of the French Revolution.) 

Washington, George. The writings of George Washington, collected 
and edited by Worthington C. Ford. Vol. 2. 1758-1775. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1889. (The series of letters in this volume ends 
June 25,1775. This collection contains many letters not before pub- 
lished, and all are printed as they were written by Washington.) 


Miscellaneous. 


An account of the trust administered by the Trustees of the Charity 
of Edward Hopkins. By Charles P. Bowditch, secretary of the Trustees. 
Privately printed. 1889. 88 pp. (A most interesting and comprehen- 
sive sketch of the vicissitudes which have attended one of the oldest of 
our New England charities. This was founded by Edward Hopkins, 
who was governor of Connecticut seven times between 1640 and 1654, 
and who died in 1657. A very brief survey of the “List of divinity — 
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students upon the Hopkins foundation” in the Cambridge Divinity 
School discloses how much our denomination is indebted to this 
charity.) 

Boone, Richard G. Education in the United States: its history from 
the earliest settlements. By Richard G. Boone, professor of pedagogy 
in Indiana University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 402 pp. 
International education series. (As each chapter is furnished with a 
list of sources and authorities, the work forms a valuable manual for 
those desiring to consult original authorities.) 

Darling, Annie. Messages for the King’s daughters; or, the manners 
of the court. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. [1888.] 56 pp. 
(Brief exhortations addressed to women, each one being followed by 
quotations from the Bible.) 

Dexter, Seymour. Treatise on co-operative savings and loan associa- 
tions. Including building and loan associations, mutual savings, accum- 
ulative fund associations, co-operative banks, ete. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1889. 299 pp. (A valuable manual, giving methods for 
forming and carrying on such associations and pointing out mistakes to 
be avoided.) 

Ingham, John A., Jr. City slums, land depression, and common 
labour, “the anomaly of legislation,” a political thesis. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 122 pp. 

Johnston, Henry H. The history of a slave. With 47 illustrations 
from the author’s drawings. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 
168 pp. (“An attempt to give a realistic sketch of life in the Western 
Sudan.”) 

Mills, Charles D. B. The tree of mythology, its growth and fruitage: 
genesis of the nursery tale, saws of folk-lore, etc. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
W. Bardeen. 1889. 258 pp. ; 

Parsons, Frank, and others. The world’s best books: a key to the 
treasures of literature. By Frank Parsons, F. KE. Crawford, and H. T. 
Richardson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1889. 1384 pp. (Under 
each subject are arranged the “best books ” on that subject.) 

Reid, J. B. Complete word and phrase concordance to the poems 
and songs of Robert Burns, with a glossary of Scotch words, Notes, ete. 
Glasgow: Kerr & Richardson. 1889, 568 pp. (This concordance will 
prove of great assistance to every lover and student of Burns’s poetry.) 

Le Martiniére, H. M. P. de. Morocco: journeys in the kingdom of 
Fez and to the court of Mulai Hassan. With itineraries and a bibliog- 
raphy of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London: Whittaker & Co. 1889. 
478 pp. Maps. 

Hamerton, Philip G. French and English. A comparison. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 468 pp: (A comparison of the French and 
English of the second half of the nineteenth century. The series of 
seven articles published in the glantic monthly in 1886-87, with the 
above title, are here rewritten and very much augmented. ) 
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Wallace, Alfred Russel. Darwinism: an exposition of the theory of 
natural selectjon, with some of its applications. Map and illustrations. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 494 pp. Portrait of Darwin. 

Weismann, August. Essays upon heredity and kindred biological 
problems. Authorized translation. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1889. 
455 pp. (These eight essays were first published between 1881 and 
1888. ) 

Booth, Charles, editor. Life and labor. Vol. I. East London, 
edited by C. Booth. Contributors: C. Booth, Beatrice Potter, David F. 
Schloss, Ernest Aves, Stephen N. Fox, Jesse Argyle, Clara E. Collet, H. 
Llewellyn Smith. London: Williams & Norgate. 1889. Maps. (We 
hope to give next month some of the results of this curious and im- 
portant study.) 

Rogers, Joseph, M.D. Reminiscences of a workhouse medical officer. 
Edited, with a preface, by Professor Thorold Rogers. London: T. F. 
Unwin. 1889. 252 pp. (A record of thirty years’ service in London in 
the Strand Workhouse and Westminster Infirmary.) 

Philipson, David. The Jew in English fiction. Cincinnati: R. 
Clarke & Co. 1889. 156 pp. (Lectures on Marlowe’s “Jews of Malta,” 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” Cumberland’s 7'he Jew, Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, Dickens’s Oliver Twist and Our Mutual Friend, Disraeli’s Con- 
ingsby and Tancred, George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda.) 

Trent, William P. English Culture in Virginia: A study of the Gil- 
mer letters and an Account of the English professors obtained by Jef- 
ferson for the University of Virginia. Baltimore. 1889. (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 7th series. 
Nos. 5, 6.) 

De Vere, Aubrey Thomas. Essays: chiefly literary and ethical. 
London: Macmillan. 1889. 3829 pp. (On literature in its social aspects 
on the poetry of Archbishop Trench, Sir Samuel Ferguson, Coventry 
Patmore, and Wordsworth, on proportionate representation, church prop- 
erty and secularization, modern unbelief, etc.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The New Astronomy. By Samuel Pierpont Langley. MDlustrated. (See p. 187.) 


From the Century Company, New York. 
The Century Dictionary, an encyclopedic lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by William Dwight Whitney. 4to. Vol. 1. A—cono-. (See p. 187.) 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Pages choisies des Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon. Edited and annotated by 
A. N. Van Daell. Mailing price 75 cts. 


Notr.—It is understood that Mr. Williams accepts the appointment 
here spoken of, the time of entering upon its duties being left to be 
determined by circumstances; meanwhile, that his colleague (to be 
presently appointed) will accompanf Mr. Knapp on his return to Japan 
in September. == 
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THE RATIONALIST’S MISTAKE. 


Mrs. Stowe, in her Old-Town Folks, describes a farmer of 
infidel profession, who refused to answer the minister’s ques- 
tion, “ You believe in your own existence, don’t you?” on 
the ground that, if he once said A, he would have to say B, 
and so on through the alphabet,—or, in other words, that 

‘an affirmative answer to this innocent-looking question 
might involve by logical sequence the whole Calvinistic the- 
ology. 

This canny farmer may give a hint to Unitarians, who, in 
dealing with Rationalists, have far more reason to hesitate 
at the very first proposition. For the great mistake of 
Rationalism lies in its premise that religious truth is to be 
found by “a correct mental method,” by “the absolute 
exercise of reason.” If this be granted, it does not seem 
atrange that.‘*pure Rationalism,” that is, “ unrestricted men- 
tal freedom,” should be confused with “spiritual freedom,” * 
and a “religious movement” confused with a “method of 
thought”; and it is then easily made to appear that Chan- 


*These expressions are taken from “ The Ideal Unitarian Church.” ‘ Rational” 
or “ mental” freedom is freedom to use our rational or mental faculties. ‘‘Spir- 
itual’’ freedom, on the other hand, means freedom to use our spiritual faculties; 
that is, the moral sentiment and the affections by which we apprehend spiritual 
truth,— that is, truth about our relations of duty and love towards God, These spir- 
itual faculties are collectively termed the heart, in contrast to the mind, or our powers 
of thought. Dr. Hedge uses “ heart” in this sense (Reason in Religion, p. 16; Ways 
of the Spirit, pp. 34, 216, 222). 
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ning was a Rationalist, and that Unitarianism is only “ Free 
Thought.” 

This confused use of words points out the confusion of 
ideas which misleads Rationalists into their great mistake 
of overlooking the distinctively religious method of inquiry; 
for “spiritual,” to them, drops all the ethical and devout con- 
tents,* which make its proper and distinctive sense. The 
distinction between this word and “rational” is extremely 
important: the neglect of it has encouraged our rational- 
istic extravagances, our “too prevailingly intellectual” tone, 
and our habit of unjust attacks on Orthodox religion; and 
deliberately to bleach such a word into a wholly rational- 
istic sense is a needless robbery, for other words express 
unequivocally the Rationalist notion. It confuses religious 
language by appropriating this language to other meanings 
and thus making it an ambiguous jargon; and, for a time, 
it weakens the power of religion, even over willing souls. 
As Dr. Martineau says : — 

In an age when the language of Religion is usurped by systems tha. 
discard its characteristic conceptions, it becomes impossible to guide the 
heart and strengthen the will without clearing the thought. A confused 
use of words may even wear away and destroy the devout habits of a life. 


There is no surer mark of decline,than the loss of meaning from the 
highest words. Cease to corrupt the ancient phrases of piety.t 


For, unless we clearly distinguish important ideas by our 
language, we shall surely confuse them in our thinking. 
“Words exereise a controlling influence on thought and 
belief,” says Dr. Hedge.t And to say that certain distine- 
tions are “mere questions of words” is to blur some real 
difference and fall into sophistry. 


*Channing defined ‘spiritual freedom” as ‘‘ moral energy or force of holy pur- 
pose”’ (sermon on “Spiritual Freedom”). This illustrates the ethical and devout 
meaning which he always gives to this word. Sometimes he seems to use “ spiritual 
freedom ”’ as including its consequence, mental freedom. But he never uses ‘ spir- 
itual” as meaning only “mental.’”’ Ruskin uses “ spiritual’? often in contrast to 
“rational.” So, too, our English New Testament. The proper meaning of “ spirit~ 
ual’ is indicated by the word “spirituality,” which keeps unconfused its distine- 
tively religious sense, 


+ Hours of Thought, ii. pp, iii, iv, 7; Hndeavours, p. 285. 
t Ways of the Spirit, p. 213. 


’ 
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Then, further, a “movement of thought” is not a “relig- 
ious movement,” but a philosophical movement. This dis- 
tinction, too, is extremely important; for Christianity, from 
the first, has been a religious or spiritual movement, a vast 
current of great enthusiasms that have regenerated society. 
Methodism, likewise, has been a distinctively religious 
movement, born out of a great revival of Christian enthu- 
siasms. But the German Reformation was, in part, a move- 
ment of thought also, a protest of reason against the ancient, 
imaginative dialects of faith, which had hardened into dog- 
mas; and, within the last three centuries, the disputes of 
controversialists have rent Protestantism into many sects, 
each a movement of thought. “ Protestantism disfigured 
Christianity,” says Dr. Martineau,* “by developing it dog- 
matically rather than spiritually.” Dogmatic Unitarianism 
is one of the latest and weakest of these sects; while in 
“pure Rationalism” the religious movement has wholly 
expired, and has left nothing else but a “movement of 
thought” and a self-satisfied ignorance of what religion 
really means. 

Equally significant is the misapprehension of Channing’s 
“method,’— which was, in the main, not a “mental” 
method, but a heart-method, a self-surrender to “the spirit- 
ual impressions which a true Christian receives from the 
character and teachings of Christ.”+ For Channing said 
that ‘Christianity is a spirit rather than a doctrine,” and 
therefore must be studied by the spiritual method; “it is to 
be felt rather than described”; it is to be learned from 
Christ, by those who “sympathize with him and obey him.” * 
This was the chief meaning of his protest against creeds, 
and the most original part of his teachings; whereas his 


* Studies, p. 178. 


+‘ Letter on Creeds.” A passage in the sermon on ‘“‘The Religious Principle’’ 
proves that Channing was really no Rationalist, but believed in the spiritual 
method of “ reaching” religious truth,— ‘“‘ Moral discipline is much more important 
than a merely intellectual one for gaining just apprehensions of the Supreme 
Being.” And elsewhere: “ Moral and religious truth is best understood by the moral 
and religious culture of the soul”’ (Life, Centenary Ed., p. 293) ; “God is to be known 
by obedience, by likeness, by sympathy” (sermon on * The Ministry for the Poor’? ). 
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early Rationalism was really an inheritance from the prev- 
alent Protestant mistake that had substituted the rational 
for the spiritual method; it was the application to certain 
Biblical questions of an old method which all Protestant 
Churches are now beginning to discard.* He first argued 
on rational grounds, as all Protestants did then, for the 
authority of Christianity; he then argued further, in a. 
similar rationalistic way, that the true meaning of Scripture 
must be “ consistent’ with all other truth, and in this sense 
be “rational.” He assumed, as other Protestants did, that 
Christianity must be apprehended in certain texts and doc- 
trines, and by processes of argument which an intelligent 
knave can understand quite as well as a saint. But, when 
he abandoned this assumption, and taught that Christianity 
must be apprehended by “spiritual impressions ” and “ moral 
feeling,” by obedience and sympathy, he really abandoned 
Rationalism. Now the Free Thought of to-day simply 
dresses up in these old clothes of rationalistic method as if 
they were a fresh suit, and follows Channing only where he 
in turn had followed an ancient error, and carries out this 
error still further, but neglects him where he was really 
original and wise. 

Thus the easiest way to meet the error of Rationalism is to 
dispute the premise. Therefore, when offered the dilemma, 
** Which is more distinctive in Unitarianism, the ‘ rational 
method’ or the ‘dogmatic result’?” we need not: impale 
ourselves on the latter horn, as some of our Western Unita- 
rians have done, and become an object of Rationalist de- 
rision as “ dogmatists.” We decline the dilemma. We go 
further back. We interpret Unitarianism neither as a men- 
tal method nor as a dogma, but as an expression of Pure 
Christianity, which is not a “movement” or “system” of 
“thought,” but a spiritual enthusiasm, + fed by certain spir- 
itual truths, which the keenest intelligence never discerned 


*See Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion, Caird’s ditto, Dr. Neowiias Smyth’s The 
Religious Feeling, and Professor Momerie. 

+ Christianity is an enthusiasm, or it is nothing.” Professor A. W. Momerie, 
Defects of Modern Christianity, p. 22. Compare Channing on “ Spiritual Freedom.” 
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in ancient times, and no mere “thought” can even verify 
to-day, but which first came into clear perception in one 
devout and loving heart eighteen centuries ago. 

But it is easier to question the Rationalist premise when 
we find that the foremost thinkers in our Church to-day 
have strenuously denied it. If the judgment of our scholars 
has any weight, this notion is not Unitarian at all. Itisa 
cuckoo in the nest, and must be ousted. Unitarianism is 
not responsible for the Rationalist eggs that this has laid. 
Our most honored teachers have long ago told us that,— 


The office of reason in religion is not discovery. Reason alone would 
give us a world without God, earth without heaven, a way without a 
goal. Our devout beliefs are not built on the dry strand of reason, but 
ride on the flood of our affections. The very materials of religious 
knowledge are present only to the tact of a pure heart.* 


And the foremost thinkers in other Churches, + too, both 
Catholic and Protestant, agree “in making faith ¢ the prior 
condition of spiritual knowledge.” § ‘The fact had been 
overlooked,” says Pfleiderer, || “that religion springs from 
the heart, and not, like science, from the head.” Anselm 
was right when he said, “I believe in order to under- 
stand” ;4] and Protestantism has followed too closely in 
Abelard’s steps, who said, “I understand in order to be- 
lieve.” 


*Dr. Hedge, Reason in Religion, pp. 209, 210. Dr. Martineau, Hours of Thought, 
i. p. 91; Essays, i. p. 354. I quote these writers freely, not only because their language 
is so felicitous, but because their words may be taken as authoritative statements 
of what has been generally understood for a long time as Unitarian doctrine. 


} Cardinal Newman, Principal Caird, Professor G, P. Fisher, Professor Pileiderer, 
Professor Momerie, etc. 


¢‘* Faith” means either a form of feeling, the life of moral sentiment and devout 
affection, or the belief that grows out of this feeling. It is “ the natural offspring of 
impressions of feeling which the universe within and around and the Christ of the 
Scriptures have made on our souls” (Professor Fisher, Faith and Rationalism, p. 15); 
“believing at the instigation of reverence and love,” ‘understanding by love” (Dr. 
Martineau, Hours of Thought, ii. p. 155; Hssays, i. p. 352). 


§ Dr. Martineau, Hssays, i. p. 370. 
|| Philosophy of Religion (Williams & Norgate), ii. p, 81, 


] Anselm was the father of modern theology ; Abelard, the father of modern Ra- 
tionalism. Anselm’s words, ‘* Neque enim quaero intelligere, ut credam, sed credo ut 
intelligam,” referred to faith in God only. Abelard subsequently said, ‘ Inquirendo 
veritatem percipimus.” 
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But let us consider the proper meaning of Rationalism; 
for “one of the most important steps towards truth,” said 
Channing, “is to determine the import of terms.”* “ Rea- 
son” usually means either the “ understanding,” which cre- 
ates science by generalizing from facts, or the “ pure reason,” 


which the understanding or the heart may stimulate to- 


perceive the principles of philosophy. It is sometimes used 
to include the whole of our higher nature, heart as well 
as mind. Channing uses it in this sense at times; and 
“ Rationalism” is, therefore, sometimes used to mean the 
appeal to our higher nature as a whole. But this use is 
misleading, because it is not the common or the authorized 
use, and most persons would inevitably misunderstand it. 
Those who insist on “a correct method of thought” may 
fairly be supposed to limit “reason” to the thinking pow- 
ers, as Channing } usually did and as most scholars do now.t 
Rationalism, therefore, must be understood to mean what, 
from the time of Wolff, it has distinctively meant,— the effort 
to prove religious truth by methods that ignore the witness 
of the heart.§ It is reasoning about religion with insuf- 
ficient data. 

This may be either skeptic or dogmatic. The differ- 
ence is that, while dogmatism takes the symbolic forms of 
religious speech as if they were meant to be rational state- 
ments, and thus makes them “dogmas,” or rational finalities, 
and then justifies them by reasoning from data of Scripture 


or other authorities with no appeal to spiritual percep- 


* Sermon on “ Rational Religion.”’ : 
+ Sermon on “ Rational Religion,” where he carefully defines the word. 


+ Dr. Hedge, Reason in Religion, pp. 207-210 ; and Professor G, P. Fisher, /aith 
and Rationalism, p. 22. Dr. Channing, in his sermon on “The Religious Principle,’” 
and Dr. Martineau, in Hours of Thought, ii. pp. 25, 152, carefully distinguish the rea- 
son from the conscience and the affections. 


§ Hagenbach’s German Rationalism, pp. 8, 42, 103. Says Professor Fisher, “ In 
rationalism the understanding disdains feeling’’ (Faith and Rationalism, p. 22.). 
The word is often used to mean denial of miracles, but this is better called Natural- 
ism; for the appeal to miracle is just as rationalistic as the appeal to mere reason. 
They are alike in trying to create religious faith by mere argument. The bitterness 
of many advocates of the appeal to miracle towards the Rationalist’s denial of this 
appeal is a case of the pot calling the kettle black. But dissent from the miracle- 
argument may be something else than proper Rationalism. It may be true Christi- 
anity, for Christianity appeals to the spiritual consciousness. 


_ 
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tion, skepticism, failing to see the spiritual truth for which 
these dogmas stand, and having no respect for the dogma- 
tist’s reasonings and authorities, dismisses the dogmas 
entirely, because they are discordant with our present 
rational knowledge of the universe. But the method of 
inquiry is the same * in both cases,— the Rationalist method, 
which ignores the true data of religious knowledge. There- 
fore, dogmatism leads to skepticism.+ For the dogmatist, 
when he loses faith in his authorities, the Creeds, the 
Church, the Bible, not having been taught to ground his 
beliefs on spiritual perception, follows his Rationalist method 
logically into Free Thought; and in this way Catholics 
and Protestants who lose their faith in Romanism or Ortho- 
doxy become often mere skeptics. 

But “to rely on intellectual methods for the direct 
advance of devout thought is to mistake philosophy for 
religion.” { Early in Christian history this mistake con- 
fused religion with philosophy, and faith with creed. Intol- 
erance and persecution followed. Dogmatic Rationalism — 
the philosopher passing himself off as a prophet, like the 
fabled ass in the lion’s skin —is chiefly to blame for the 
scandals of Christian history. Claiming the authority of 
religion, it gave to dogmas, which inevitably divide men, 
the importance of spiritual truths, which unite men. If 
the New Testament warning had been heeded, that spiritual 
things must be “spiritually discerned,” there would never 
have been dogmatic creeds to rend the Church. But Greek 
philosophy corrupted the Christian gospel with the “rational 
method”; for “philosophy does not pretend to make men 
pious,” or in any way to give spiritual insight and knowl- 
edge. § Much less does science. The poet’s line, 


“ The undeyout astronomer is mad,” 


* Pfleiderer, ii. p. 239. He also quotes Schopenhauer as saying, “ The rationalists 
and the supernaturalists of our day are equally absurd.” 


} Professor Fisher, Faith and Rationalism, p. 20. 
t Hours of Thought, ii. p. 96. 


§“ Speculative insight is not needful for practical goodness and has not the 
smallest tendency to create or deepen it” (Hours of Thought, ii. p. 331). 
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is proved false by facts; for wonderful scientific knowledge, 
as in Darwin’s case, may be accompanied by total loss of 
spiritual feeling. 

The difference is that science and philosophy aim at true 
thinking, while religion and morals aim at right feeling and 
action. The discipline of true thinking is the bequest of 
Hellenic culture; the discipline of right feeling is chiefly 
the gift of Hebrew and Christian faith. True thinking 
guides, while right feeling inspires, the conduct of life. The 
one is like carefully adjusted machinery, a product of human 
“reason”; the other is like steam in the boiler, a natural 
force, the power of which comes, through the latent heat of 
coal, at last from the skies. Each has its place, and each 
is vitally important. Faith guided by reason becomes a 
pure enthusiasm, beneficent and powerful. Faith deaf to 
reason becomes fanaticism. On the other hand, reason 
ignoring faith (that is, the life of moral sentiment and devout 
affection) becomes “pure Rationalism.” 

But, just as far as rational truth and the rational method 
are substituted for spiritual truth and the spiritual method, 
the religious spirit pines away, whether it be in a Calvinist 
or a Unitarian. Even where the religious life is still warm, 
this disease of Rationalism may in some degree be found, as 
in Jonathan Edwards * and in certain Free Religionists; but 
in weaker souls the disease chokes off spiritual feeling, as 
consumption cuts off the vital air from the body. For the 
only truth that can stimulate spiritual life is the truth that 
comes into consciousness from spiritual feeling, and there- 
fore serves as a vehicle or language to convey the life that 
religion is, “ the emotion giving rise to a clear perception of 
truth or the truth passing again into a glow of heat.” + 

This, then, suggests the answer to the question of method, 
the primary question, “ How shall truth be found ?” 

In science and philosophy truth is found by the rational 
method; that is, by observation of facts, by thinking and 


*See Professor Fisher’s remarks on the Edwardses, in Faith and Rationalism, ~ 
p. 21. ; 
+Dr. Newman Smyth, The Religious Feeling, p. 109. 
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arguing about these facts, noting their points of likeness and 
unlikeness, grouping them and generalizing from them, 
inferring laws and perceiving principles. 

But in religion truth is found by the spiritual method ; 
that is, by self-surrender to our highest feelings, which reveal 
spiritual realities, just as the magnetic needle tells of mag- 
netic forces that flow unseen around the globe. “ Religion 
seeks with the trusting heart and devout aspiration.” * 

There is an analogy between the perception of facts by 
the senses and the perception of truth by spiritual feeling ; 
and these perceptions are verified, too, in a similar way. 
Open your eyes, and you see the sunshine. Warm and 
purify your heart, and you see the love of God. But there 
is this great difference: that by the senses we perceive a 
countless number of facts, which give opportunity for rea- 
soning, whereas in religion we perceive truths about which 
we cannot reason in the sense of comparing different truths 
and generalizing from them and obtaining fuller knowledge 
thereby. The rational method is impossible in religion. The 
“ scientific method,” of which much has been lately said, 
applies to the phenomena of the religious life in history and 
biography, but not to spiritual truths. “ Reason, in its own 
original capacity and function, has no knowledge of spirit- 
ual truth.” + “The world by wisdom knew not God.” And 
neither can spiritual truth, when reported by the spiritual 
method, be rationally defined, any more than magnetic forces 
can be seen and measured. Exact notions are not possible 
in religion, as they are in science: the effort to attain them 
makes the vision less clear. Reason must simply accept the 
testimony of the heart, as it accepts the testimony of the 
magnet, content with only vague ideas of the mysteries 
they report. 

Therefore not by logic but by life comes progress in 
religion. Love is the centre of life: “he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God”; and, as our human love is purer, 
our knowledge of God is clearer. Reason has not the eye 


* Reason in Religion, p. 48. + Reason in Religion, p. 208. 


2 
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to see or the ear to hear the forms and voices of this higher 
sphere: it can only listen to the heart’s revelations, as to 
the mystic words of some priestess in a shrine. 

There is, to be sure, a lower form of truth, often called 
religious, of which we gain knowledge in other ways. Nat- 
ure awakens reason to a perception of Power in the uni- 
verse. ‘This is the religion of the unspiritual man, the form 
of all rude and primitive religions. Later comes a percep- 
tion of Mind also. But, to find spiritual religion, we must 
‘quit these side chapels and resort to the high altar of our 
moral experience.” * Some even deny to this belief in 
Power and Mind the name of religion in any sense. The 
“intelligent First Cause is not the God of religion,” they 
say, because “there is nothing in it of ethical or religious 
import.” ¢ ‘To see Power in nature is not to find a God.” ¢ 
The worship of mere Power is not religion, but supersti- 
tion.§ And, though the belief in a First Cause and a 
Supreme Wisdom ought to arise early in every intelligent 
mind, yet it seldom or never does till the heart has borne 
its witness to a Righteous God; || then the perception of 
overruling Power clothes this God of conscience with omnip- 
otence. 

It is the heart, then (including the moral sentiment), that 
furnishes the data of spiritual knowledge. ‘“ Till conscience 
kindles to enthusiasm and brings us to self-surrender, the 
things to be known are not fully present with us.” 4]. “ The 
primitive conception of God is acquired without reasoning, 
and emerges from the affections.” ** 


*Dr. Martineau, Study of Religion, i. p. 17. 
+ Reason in Religion, p. 66. 
+ Professor Momerie, Basts of Religion, pp. 34-39. 


§ ‘In religion, as distinguished from superstition, God has hitherto been regarded 
as a Power differentiated from other powers by the possession of infinite justice and 
benevolence” (Professor Momerie, Basis of Religion, p. 39). 


| «I know of no religion, natural or revealed, which is not a development of this 
divine element [conscience] in our souls” (Hours of Thought, i. p. 26). 


{| Hours of Thought, ii. p. 180. ‘God, as the All-good, can be known only through 
our own growing goodness” (Channing, ‘The Father’s Love,” etc.) 


** Dr. Martineau, Studies, Introduction, p. xxxvii. 
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“Tf e’er, when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, Believe no more, 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in a Godless deep, 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, hke a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ” 


The spiritual man, therefore, is one who has lived so com- 
pletely in duty and love as to have gained infallible knowl- 
edge of spiritual truth.* 

But reason is not the first to hear and report what the 
heart has to tell, and is often very late in apprehending it. 
For “religion is born ere thought begins”;+ and, “long 
before it shows itself as the thought of law, it stirs within 
us as impulse and feeling.” { It is the imagination that first 
reports the heart’s visions of truth. For instance, when the 
moral sentiment perceives the truth of “the moral govern- 
ment of the universe,” long before the reason dimly appre- 
hends it in this abstract, “rational” form of statement, the 
imagination reports it in some such picture-form as the 
notion of a God in human shape who wields his thunder- 
bolts on Olympus or sits enthroned above the blue sky, or it 
makes some dramatic scene of a judgment day on earth or a 
court of justice in the lower world. Most persons are con- 
tent with these irrational, symbolic conceptions; no other 
conceptions seem vivid and real; or their minds are actually 
“incapable of apprehending spiritual ideas which are not 
embodied in a sensuous type”; § they are “baffled by the 
spiritual, if they have no pictures to help them.” || And all 
religious persons sooner or later find symbolic forms of ex- 
pression necessary ; for “ respecting infinite things, the literal 


*«¢ He that is spiritual judgeth all things” (1 Cor. ii. 15). 
+ Hours of Thought, i. p. 125. ¢ Pfieiderer, iv. p, 268, See also Caird, p. 46. 
§ Ways of the Spirit, p. 80. 


|| Hours of Thought, i. p. 100. Caird says (p. 208), “ Any other than a merely 
pictorial representation is impossible to the ordinary consciousness.’’ 

“think that all the dogmas rest on morals, and that it is only a question of 
more or less fancy in the recipient’? (Emerson, ‘ Character ’’). 
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truth is unattainable and incommunicable.”* The secret 
of Infinite Life, the supreme Mystery of the universe, is to 
the reason unknowable; yet the heart communes with it, and 
rests on it, and utters its faith in hints and pictures. But 
Rationalism, which is reason ignoring faith and undervalu- 
ing the imagination, is blind and deaf to these revelations. 

Strictly speaking, “there is no prose religion” ;} for 
“things transcendent and superlative can express themselves 
only symbolically.” + ‘The naked, dry truth is the aim of 
philosophy; religion has an indirect, symbolical, allegorical 
truth.’ And, therefore, Emerson advises, “ When the 
devout motions of the soul come, yield to them heart and 
life, though they clothe God with shape and color.” Chan- 
ning warned Blanco White, “ You make religion too ex- 
clusively a product of the reason and carry your jealousy 
of the imagination too far.”§ For our rational words in 
religion are dim and distant hints of truth; and, when we 
say, “Our Father,” we anthropomorphize just as truly, 
though not so far, as those who say that “ Christ is God.” 

But, when at last we can understand these revelations 
that have come to us imaginatively, we receive them as true 
in essence; for “to accept them with simple faith, and never 
to give the lie to the faculties revealing them, constitutes the 
proper religion of the intellect.” || These conceptions, how- 
ever, are discordant as mere forms of thought with the as- 
certained facts of the universe; and therefore reason trans- 
lates them into,other forms of statement, thus making them 
“rational,” and reconciling religion with science; for all 
that reason can do is to receive the data that come to it 
from without and within, to revise these into more harmo- 
nious forms, and then to build up philosophies or systems of 


* Hours of Thought, ii. p. 272, Says Emerson, “ The use of symbols has a certain 
power of emancipation and exhilaration for all men” (‘* The Poet’’). 


+ Hours of Thought, i. pp. 279, 275. 


~Schopenhauer, quoted by Pfleiderer, ii. p. 239. Says Emerson, ‘‘To be com- 
municable, it must become picture or sensible object. The most wonderful inspira- 
tions die with their subject, if he has no hand to paint them to the senses” 
(* Intellect’’). : 


§ Life of Channing, Centenary Ed., p. 446. || Hours of Thought, ii. p. 6. 
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thought,— just as an official may receive reports in different 
languages, and revise them all, translating some, so that, 
when printed together, they may be uniform in style. Ra- 
tionalism, on the other hand, denies that there are any 
truths behind these hints and symbols, and thus “gives the 
lie to the faculties revealing them,” and is false to its own 
‘proper religion”; even saying, with Hume,* that there is 
no truth to be found except in “ abstract reasoning concern- 
ing quantity and number, or experimental reasoning con- 
cerning matter of fact and existence,” or limiting “ proof” to 
inference from the testimony of eye and ear and touch, and 
overlooking the fact that the heart gives even surer grounds 
of belief than the senses do, and that the voice within is 
nearer and clearer than the voice without. 

“Tt is of less moment,” then, “that the intellect should 
form a perfect conception than that the heart should have 
perfect conviction.” + Our Rationalist criticism of irrational 
doctrines forgets this fact, and overlooks the heart-convic- 
tions that underlie the rude conceptions, perhaps because 
we have so little heart-conviction ourselves. We think that, 
when these imaginative conceptions of truth are proved to 
be false to common sense, then nothing remains; and, if we 
have never gained any spiritual insight of truth ourselves, 
we become hopeless skeptics. We lose our faith, for in- 
stance, in the golden streets, the harps and palms, and then 
think there can be no immortality ; impatient of the picture- 
forms, we gain no grasp of the living truths behind them. 
This’ is what some call “freedom” and “ Free Thought,” a 
system of thought that is “free” of all spiritual data, just 
as “free love” means love that is free of all spiritual obliga- 
tion,— like the wilfully ignorant freedom of one who delib- 
erately shuts his eyes to the beauty of light and color, and 
limits his knowledge to what his fingers handle. It is true 
that many who profess the rational method in religion have 
not come to these results: they are often nobly inconsistent, 


*Quoted with approval by Huxley in Lay Sermons, p. 159 (Eng. Ed.), p. 145 
(Am. Ed.). 


+t Ways of the Spirit, p. 216. 
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and, while urging their “rational method” on others, them- 
selves have a sweet and holy faith which they find in their 
own devout hearts; for, though “reason tends to draw us 
toward Materialism,” says Tourgénieff, “our hearts pull in 
another direction.” * 

But the logical end of the rational method is at best 
Agnosticism; and most of the doubt about religion, both 
within the Church and outside, is owing to Rationalism. 
The professed truth-seeker, with much flourish of trumpets, 
follows the wrong track and flounders ina bog. He turns 
away from the light, and his search only leads him further 
from the light and into the shadows. His eager assertion of 
freedom is absurd; for he is really in bondage to ignorance 
and prejudice. He especially lacks what Channing + called 
“true freedom of mind,” because he fails to see spiritual 
truth in the various irrational forms of statement. ‘ None 
seem to win less knowledge of sacred things,” says Dr. 
Martineau, “than those who make a watchword of ‘truth’ 
and a parade of ‘free-inquiry.’” $ 

So far, then, is the method of “free reason” from being 
the true way of attaining spiritual knowledge, that it is 
the pre-eminently false way. The most slavish deference to 
authority, if it be to the authority of a Church or teacher 
whose spirit is self-denying and devout, is far more likely to 
bring the heart into contact with incarnate goodness, and 
thus open the spiritual eye to truth, than is the conceited, 
cold-hearted Rationalism that sits down alone to think out 
its theories. ‘Only they have sight of spiritual verities 
who arrive at them through spiritual experience”; but, 
“with great activity of brain, there may be an utter want of 
interior life.” § ‘Free reason,” then, is not the glory of Uni- 
tarianism, but its peril_—a helpful guide, when we wish to 


* Quoted in Social Equilibrium, p. 123. 


+ Under the disguises of Papal and Protestant Creeds, let us learn to recog- 
nize the lovely aspect of Christianity; this is true freedom of mind” (Sermon on 
“ Spiritual Freedom ’’). 

+ Hours of Thought, i.p. 124. ‘The world by wisdom knew not God” (1 Cor, 1, 21), 


§ Reason in Religion, pp. 8, 15. 
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philosophize * about the truth that spiritual search has found, 
but misleading when it assumes to discover this truth. The 
only advantage our “rational religion” can boast is that it 
states spiritual truth in forms not so imaginative as to be 
discordant with our other knowledge, and therefore fitting 
better into systems of thought. But this is a purely intel- 
lectual, not a spiritual, advantage ; and, when these rational 
statements represent no spiritual perceptions, they are 
hollow mockeries, deceiving with a show of knowledge. 
Indeed, the more rational our thought, the less spiritual 
sometimes. If, for instance, we drop such words as “God” 
and “ Father,” because they appeal to the imagination, we 
rationalize our statements, to be sure; but these statements 
do not become any truer spiritually, and they do lose power 
to awaken a feeling of spiritual truth. 

Is it strange that consistent Rationalism, undervaluing the 
heart and imagination, and therefore having nothing to tell, 
should lack in power? But it also lacks in love. Mr. 
Frothingham says of Mr. Wasson: “ He was, if possible, too 
prevailingly intellectual. He was heroic, brave, patient, 
aspiring. But was he pitiful, sympathetic with his kind?” 
Whether or not this be fair towards Mr. Wasson, may we 
not take it as a criticism of Free Religion from one who 
was long its leader,—-“ too prevailingly intellectual”? It 
certainly hints the danger of neglecting the heart and im- 
agination, and calling this pinched poverty by the magic 
name of “freedom.” It suggests that, without sentiment 
and symbol, Free Thought must become a leap in the dark 
and Free Religion a travesty of religion. For, without 
sentiment and symbol, religion dies away,—as patriotism 
would,— and nothing remains. Our congregations dwindle ; 
some stray to greener pastures, some stay at home: agnos- 
tics now, “a cold, intellectual race,’ says Emerson, “ who 
analyze the prayer and psalm of their forefathers,” + why 
should they worship? This is the sure result of Rational- 


*« Reason in religion is simply a philosophy of religion”’ (Caird, p. 45). 


+ © The Preacher.” 
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ism. Emerson’s gibe, about “ladies and gentlemen out in 
search of a religion,” loses its point; for they have given 
up the search. 

But, on the other hand, let us hear what the author of 
Robert Hismere has lately said,*—a bugle note, calling 
in the right direction : — 


We must keep hold of that great heritage of feeling, which goes back 
through all the overgrowths of dream and superstition to that strongest 
of all forces of human life, the love of man for man, the trust of the 
lower soul in the higher, the hope and faith which the leader and the 
hero kindle among the masses. 


Is not this a sufficient reason for holding to pure Chris- 
tianity, “a faith like Christ’s,” as Emerson says, ¢ the essence 
of which is the noblest enthusiasm of love that the world 
has ever known, and which, by inspiring a fervor of reverent 
love, unseals the spiritual eye, and reveals the grandeur of 
life, the sacredness of duty, the divineness of sorrow, the 
Eternal Goodness and the Immortal Hope? 


CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


* Nineteenth Century, March, 1889. 


+ “ The true Christianity, a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man ” (“ Divinity 
School Address ’’). 
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THE NEW GOSPEL OF TOLERATION. 


The Catholic and the Protestant Church, each in its turn, 
long years ago lost its power to burn heretics; each in turn 
lost its power, by the infliction of various other penalties, to 
persecute heretics in any way; and now the day seems 
dawning when all the churches shall find they have lost 
their power even to expel heretics from their membership, 
or to keep heresy altogether out from their theological 
schools. 

Within a few years, an opinion has sprung up that such a 
loss of power will really be a gain of power. Suchan opinion 
recognizes in what is called heresy a growth essential to the 
permanence of Christianity, which, if not repressed or driven 
out, may place and keep the orthodox church in harmony 
with all successive developments in history and literature, 
and all discoveries of science. ‘To-day is the disciple of 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be the disciple of to-day.” 
The orthodoxy of to-day is the heresy of past days; the 
heresy of the present will be orthodoxy in the future. 

It recognizes, as Herbert Spencer has said, “that between 
the most opposite beliefs there is usually something in com- 
mon, something taken for granted by each; and that this 
something may be considered to have the highest degree of 
probability. A postulate which is unconsciously involved 
not by one man or body of men, but by numerous bodies of 
men who diverge in countless ways and degrees in the rest 
of their beliefs, has a warrant far transcending any that can 
usually be shown. When the postulate is abstract, not 
based on any one concrete experience common to all man- 
kind, but implies an induction from a great variety of 
experiences, we may say that it ranks next in certainty to 
the postulates of exact science.” 

This universal religious conviction, so fundamental, so 
common to all creeds, is one that evolution confirms; and it 
seems destined to be the only theology of the future. Mr. 
John Fiske has admirably stated it as follows: “Firstly, 
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the things and events of the world do not exist or occur 
blindly or irrelevantly, but from the beginning to the end of 
time, and through the furthest sweep of illimitable space, are 
connected together as the orderly manifestations of a Divine 
power; and this Divine power is something outside of our- 
selves, and upon it our own existence from moment to 
moment depends. And, secondly, men ought to do certain 
things, and ought to refrain from doing certain other things ; 
and the reason why some things are wrong to do, and other 
things are right to do, is in some mysterious but very real 
way connected with the existence and nature of this Divine 
power, which reveals itself in every great and every tiny 
thing, without which not a star courses in its mighty orbit, 
and without which not a sparrow falls to the ground.” 
What has in the past been most highly cherished, he goes 
on to show, has been this universal theistic belief,— the 
belief that there is a God who is pleased with the sight of 
the just man and is “angry with the wicked every day.” 
The terrible battles of the past over differences of religious 
belief have been due to the supposed inseparable connection 
between a theistic belief and various non-essential doctrines 
upon which the contestants differed. All religious truth in 
times past, in order to be comprehended and made impres- 
sive, had to be incorporated in rites, forms, ceremonies, and 
superstitious customs, and to be bound up in creeds, together 
with speculations which, in the light of evolution, we see to 
be altogether mistaken or irrelevant. 

Adam Smith, in his essay On the Principles which lead 
and direct Philosophical Inquiries, as illustrated by the 
History of Astronomy, says: “The machines that are first 
invented to perform any particular movement are always 
the most complex; and succeeding artists generally dis- 
cover that, with fewer wheels and with fewer principles 
of motion than had originally been employed, the same 
effects can be more easily produced. The first philosophi- 
cal systems, in the same manner, are always the most com- 
plex, and a particular connecting chain or principle is 
generally thought necessary to unite every two seemingly 
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disjointed appearances; but often it happens that one great 
connecting principle is afterwards found to be sufficient 
to bind together all the discordant phenomena which occur 
in a whole species of things.” The creeds of the Churches, 
in the same manner, have been needlessly complex; and 
it is now being discovered that, with fewer wheels (that 
is, with a simpler belief), the effect sought after (that 
is, right living) may be more easily produced. It is begin- 
ning to be seen that it is not necessary to unite every two 
seemingly disjointed appearances or revelations of God by 
a speculative hypothesis or creed-article. In evolution is 
found the one great principle that must harmonize all 
creeds, as by its light we see all things slowly developing, 
passing from lower to higher, making for righteousness. 

However, it is not in advocating simpler belief or in 
opposing any orthodox beliefs that the new theology of 
the times has attracted the most attention. The heresy of 
our day differs quite radically from that which has ever 
preceded it. Formerly, new statements of belief have been 
expected to prevail and be generally accepted, or else to be 
exorcised: heretics have expected either to cast out their 
opponents or be cast out. Those of the present day expect 
neither. Thus the cardinal feature of the new theology is 
toleration. Toleration it both gives and claims, and it has 
genuine fellowship towards those who differ ever so widely 
in their religious views. Never since the primitive days of 
the Church has there existed in it such a diversity of opin- 
ion tempered by so pervading charity. 

To be sure, some roots of bitterness remain. Mr. Tal- 
mage recently preached a sermon on “ Orthodoxy ” from a 
text in Jeremiah: “ Ask for the old paths, and walk ye 
therein; and ye shall find rest for your souls.” In it he 
declared, of those who hold the new theology, that they 
‘‘are doing more in the different denominations of Chris- 
tians and throughout the world for damaging Christianity 
and hindering the cause of the world’s betterment than five 
thousand Robert Ingersolls could do. That man who stands 
inside the castle is far more dangerous, if he be an enemy, 
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than five thousand enemies outside the castle. Ingersoll 
assails the castle from the outside. These men who pre- 
tend to be advanced thinkers in all the denominations are 
fighting from the inside, and trying to shove back the bolts 
and swing open the gates.” This protest shows that liberal 
thought, even if not of a very advanced type, exerts a power- 
ful influence, keenly felt by the conservative and intolerant. 
These men, whom Mr. Talmage calls ‘“ enemies inside the 
castle,” feel and know themselves to be friends, not foes. 
Finding themselves through early influence and education 
connected with the churches of their fathers, and believing 
still in the essence of Christianity and its power for good, 
they stay there, even though many an early belief has been 
outgrown. This fact tells for the permanency and enduring 
power of Christianity. The Unitarian heresy, which was 
placed promptly on the outside, has necessarily accom- 
plished its chief work indirectly. As a denomination, it has 
made slow growth; while the ideas which gave rise to it 
have permeated all the Christian Church, and are destined 
to be the little leaven which shall leaven the whole lump. 

Men in churches still called orthodox, who most clearly 
appreciate the situation, are, no doubt, those who hold 
beliefs more or less inconsistent with orthodox creeds. The 
most significant feature about the new theology is unques- 
tionably the toleration it claims and to a large extent re- 
ceives. In the words of Professor Corson :— 

“The soul must rest in nothing this side of the infinite, 
If it does rest in anything, however relatively noble that 
thing may be, whether art or literature or science or the- 
ology even, it torpifies. However great a conquest the com- 
batant may achieve in any of these arenas, ‘striding away 
from the huge gratitude,’ his ‘club shouldered, lion fleece 
round loin and flank,’ he must be bound on the next new 
labor, height o’er height ever surmounting destiny’s decree.” 


“ Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled.” 


CHESTER C. PLATT. | 
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A VISION OF CONTINUITY.* 


I. ON THE UPWARD GRADE: HOPEFUL. 


Thus far the way from Asheville lies mainly in the valley 
of Hominy Creek, out from which on either side opens up 
many a vale of sufficient extent to afford room for two or 
three little farms to nestle there in a lovely Eden. And, 
now that the railway has made its appearance in the main 
valley, there is for the first time presented to the inhabi- 
tants of these hitherto isolated spots an explicit statement 
of the world-old problem, “ What shall result to a people of 
primitive modes of life when brought face to face with the 
tense, complex life of a distinctively higher civilization ?” 
Evidently, here as elsewhere, there can be no exception to 
the inexorable law, Fuse, or vanish. That is the alternative 
presented to the man of Eden whenever and wherever he 
comes into contact with awakened, transformed humanity,— 
it matters not whether it be upon the islands of the South- 
ern Ocean, or along the shores of China, or on the plains of 
Hindustan, or here in these long secluded vales. 

Century by century, and now even day by day, the possi- 
bility of isolation and the uneventful life of the primitive 
paradise have become, and are more and more steadily and 
swiftly becoming, restricted to ever narrower boundaries 
upon this planet. In the primeval world, isolation was, if 
one’ may so say, the one uninterrupted fact. Beyond the 
simplest relations of natural affection within the family, the 
only relations realized between man and man were those of 
fierce antagonism. ‘There was but one phase of the princi- 
ple of continuity in actual operation, tending toward social 
development, toward the millennium of “ Peace on earth 
and good will among men”; and that, strangely enough, was 
precisely the monotonous recurrence everywhere of uncom- 
promising hostility on the part of each group toward every 
other group. 


* This sketch is one of a series of ‘*‘ Foot-notes to the Carolina Mountains.” 
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It is this irrepressible conflict that found its first great 
culmination and tentative solution in those vast empires 
with their absolute rule that arose upon the Oriental plains. 
It was reaction against this principle of continuity thus one- 
sidedly worked out that drove the Greeks back into the 
negative attitude of jealous isolation. But, just because 
with them it was explicitly a negative attitude toward uni- 
versal tyranny, it took on a transfigured form; and that 
form was the positive affirmation of the imperishable right 
of the Greek to individual freedom. 

Look but for a moment also at the career of the Romans. 
Their all-controlling instinct was that of legal justice. But 
this is nothing else than the first express affirmation of the 
identity in nature of all men, so far as formal rights and 
duties go. The divinity of the State is no respecter of per- 
sons. And the Romans were the only people of their time 
who were moved by this instinct of absolute equality before 
the law. No wonder, then, that they found themselves 
involved in a life-and-death struggle with all the world! 
Nor is it in any wise to be wondered at that the one people 
who profoundly felt the value, even in this imperfect form, 
of the principle that binds all humanity into one, should do 
battle with the greatest consistency, the greatest energy, 
and the greatest persistency, and should thus prove the vic- 
tors in every struggle and compel the submission of the 
world, 

So, too, that higher and highest form of the principle of 
continuity that penetrates to the inmost depths of man’s 
being, and declares not merely the absolute identity in 
nature of all men, but the identity in nature of all intelli- 
gent beings, and so proclaims this gospel: that man and 
God have one and the same spiritual nature,— this form of 
the principle of continuity had its earliest premonitions 
among the people of Israel, and its first explicit utterance 
from the mouth of a Jew. 

It was the tragedy of the people of Israel that they failed 
to comprehend fully the principle for the establishment of 
which they maintained for centuries a ceaseless and heroic 
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struggle with surrounding nations. It was the tragedy of 
the personal life of the greatest of all the Jews that, seeing 
with perfect clearness the absolute universality of that prin- 
ciple, he was, nevertheless, unable to convert his own people 
to his view, and so perished in an outer conflict with those 
he most loved and most yearned to lift to the level where 
they might not merely behold the one universal God above 
and beyond man, but where they might also discern in type 
the self-same divinity within man as man, and thus recog- 
nize the sublime truth of the perpetual manifestation of God 
in the flesh. 

The man Jesus died. But the principle he was the first 
to announce explicitly to the inhabitants of this earth ap- 
peals with ever-increasing power to the reason of man; 
and through the centuries, amid all conflicts and in spite of 
all antagonisms, is steadily gathering humanity into one 
common, conscious brotherhood, bound together by the in- 
destructible bond of that greatest commandment upon which 
hang all the law and the prophets,— the twofold command- 
ment requiring love as directed at once towards the one uni- 
versal Divinity above all, and towards the same universal, 
Divine nature which, with whatever of dimness, still shines 
forth as the one ray of hope in all. 

How peremptorily does the principle thus stated put 
aside all prejudice of race and position! It recognizes 
“neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free.” It renders 
the external and vanishing so thoroughly transparent as to 
be a matter of relative indifference. It concentrates atten- 
tion especially upon the infinite, divine. nature in man, and 
declares that in the typical Man all are One. Thus the 
brotherhood of man is to be traced, not to the fatherhood of 
Adam, but to the fatherhood of God. 

Hence it is the man Jesus, the individual ‘“ God-man,” 
who taught the world the lesson of the universal God-Man 
in the identity of the human and the divine nature, is be- 
coming more and more unquestionably the central. figure in 
the world’s history; and no prophecy could be more rational 
than that which represents the progress of humanity as cul- 
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minating in confession being made by every tongue that the 
principle which it was the mission of Jesus to formulate for 
human intelligence is the ultimate truth as regards the 
nature of man, and hence the principle before which every 
knee must ultimately bow in token of free, rational, abso- 
lute, and hence joyous obedience. 

But this principle, as Jesus himself announced it, gave 
emphasis almost exclusively to the religious aspect of man’s 
nature; just as the system of Roman law was occupied 
wholly with man in his political character. And for ages 
these two complementary aspects of one and the same funda- 
mental principle have been held in isolation and antagonism, 
until at length, in these latter times, men have come to rec- 
ognize that as between Church and State there is in truth 
no conflict, and that the long struggle between the Church 
and the Empire during the Middle Age was in reality a 
struggle between pope and emperor, each actuated by a 
blindly selfish desire to establish a universal and undisputed 
monarchy. 

Success on the part of either could only have resulted 
in the crushing out of all individual independence,—in a 
return to the Oriental form of despotism. Nevertheless, it 
was precisely this long-continued and, for the most part, 
evenly balanced struggle between these would-be lords of 
all the earth that served as the training-school in which the 
people of Europe were educated at once to think and con- 
sciously live, in ever-increasing degree, the universal law of 
the spirit both politically and religiously. 

In the Middle Age, indeed, Europe seemed falling into 
ruins. Every man would be at once both pope and emperor. 
It was not intelligent leadership so mnch as reckless individ- 
ual deeds that characterized the heroes of the time. Blind 
King John of Bohemia, with his horse’s bridle tied to the 
bridle of the horse of a trusty knight on either side, and 
thus rushing into the battle of Crécy, striking wildly about 
him, and dying in the midst of the fray, is but the typical 
character of the whole period. Men rushed they knew not 
whither, and fought they knew not whom, and struggled 
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they knew not clearly what for, and died, not knowing by 
whose hand. And it was just this isolation and mutual 
antagonism, thus appearing once more in the world’s history 
as the supreme law, that also once more compelled subor- 
dination to the higher law of combination, of mutual de- 
pendence and mutual forbearance. 

So, too, nature itself was interpreted by primitive man as 
made up of isolated, independent, and often mutually antag- 
onistic parts. Thus arose the whole world of nature-myths. 
In the Middle Age, the still half-heathen consciousness of 
Europe emphasized the mythic interpretation of nature, but 
also insisted in the name of Christianity upon relegating the 
whole to the demonic, anti-divine world. It is the modern 
consciousness, become intelligently Christian, that has de- 
veloped the scientific view of nature, discovered its uni- 
versal laws, and thereby learned to look upon the physical 
world as a world in which there is no isolation, but only 
qualitative and quantitative distinctions in one stupendous, 
absolutely continuous whole. 

True, the Middle Age stand-point is now and then reas- 
sumed; and the conflict between Religion and Science — 
meaning by the latter physical science —is reaffirmed, 
though with this difference: that “Science” now appears 
to stand for the divine, and “Religion” for the anti-divine! 
Steadily, however, and at the present day rapidly, these 
echoes of an earlier stage of thought are dying away. Men 
are becoming more and more clearly conscious of the unity 
of the. world, or universe, in every sense of the term. Not 
only is there one identical spiritual nature common to the 
Divine and the human, but, just as man’s thought attains to 
completeness and perfection only when given complete ex- 
pression, so the perfect Thought of the Divine must give 
itself reality and completeness through its own complete 
utterance or outer manifestation. And already, in the early 
part of the present century, a celebrated scientist (Oersted) 
had declared with enthusiasm, ‘The universe is. but the 
thought of God!” 

How wondrous, indeed, have been the transformations 
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wrought by this recognition of the unity and continuity 
of the world! It has freed man from the tyranny of man, 
and transformed him from the cringing worshipper of the 
misapprehended powers of nature into the fearless investi- 
gator and resistless lord of nature. With the telegraph, 
man flashes his thought across continents; and, with the 
telephone, his lightest whisper is heard round the world. 
Space and time are conquered, and man grows omnipresent. 
With the steam-engine, man spans the seas, removes 
mountains from his path, collects the products of all climes, 
and lays them down at the door of every inhabitant of 
the world. Nature is subdued, and made to perform the 
tasks of man; and man grows omnipotent. With the print- 
ing-press and the training of the schools, man collects into 
the Present the richest results of the workings of genius 
in all ages, formulating, classifying, and supplementing 
them, so that the youth of each succeeding generation may 
start with advantages enabling them to surpass their prede- 
cessors; and man grows omniscient. 

Thus, from the beginning of the world onward, manifest 
destiny has shown, and ever continues increasingly to show, 
the expansion of the life of the individual beyond the possi- 
bility of isolation. The universal nature of man demands 
that he live a universal life. Each life, in truth, includes 
all lives. Without them, it could not be even what it is; 
and this is true in a still richer sense with each succeeding 
decade. Every hammer-stroke in the construction of a rail- 
way is a pulsation in the widened life of humanity. Science 
aiding in the extension of commerce is also incidentally 
enforcing a compulsory education act and sending additional 
multitudes to school. Increased facilities for transportation 
are doubtless also increased facilities for war, but they mul- 
tiply in tenfold greater degree the interests of peace which 
tend to make war impossible. 

With the increasing complexity and precision of organi- 


zation in the life of the community as a whole, the individ- — 


ual finds himself called upon to show a more and more 
prompt and exact subordination to what seems at first view 
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an external and arbitrary authority. And yet, on further 
consideration, he finds that, in the main, the increasing 
demands made upon him are only those demands which his 
own higher intelligence must approve, seeing that their ful- 
filment can only conduce to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, and thus to the welfare of himself as one of its 
members. Thus the command that appeared to come from 
an outer, arbitrary source is, in truth, a demand of his own 
nature; and to fulfil that demand is to realize his own free- 
dom in its truest significance. He finds himself surrender- 
ing his own special, more or less capricious preferences, and 
in that very fact attaining the realization of his truer, more 
universal, more consistent self. Such obedience is the way, 
and the only way, to the realization of substantial freedom. 
It is only by losing one’s life that he can hope to find it in 
its truest significance. 

Thus, under all its varied forms, the law of the world 
condemns isolation, and demands that each shall actually 
participate in the life of all. Union, universal confedera- 
tion, the enriching and completion of tbe life of each indi- 
vidual man through perfect fusion with the life of the race, 
with the life of universal MAN,— such is the law of Rea- 
son as unfolded in the history of humanity. Isolation 
means poverty, both outer and inner. Wealth, whether 
temporal or spiritual, is attainable only through exchange, 
through association. And whether withdrawal from the 
larger life of humanity take the form of Calhounism in the 
State or that peculiar phase of exclusivism known as “ close 
communion” in the Church,’ or whether it assume the 
special form of denial of obligations to the communal life 
expressed in illicit distilling (as in these mountains), or the 
form of timid inactivity which refuses all effort lest it 
may end in failure (as in case of Edward the Confessor), 
—whatever the form the spirit of exclusivism assumes, it 
can lead only to disaster. Everywhere in the universe, on 
every blade of grass, on every flower of the field, on every 
valley, on every mountain, on the very sky itself, there is 
written in letters of light, as on every page of human his- 
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tory there is written in letters of fire, “ Thou art thy 
brother’s keeper.” 

The world is mine when I give myself to the world. 
But, when I hold myself aloof from the world, then am 
I poor, indeed. 


Il DOWN GRADE, WITH GLIMPSES OF PANDEMONIUM. 


The reader will be good enough to remind himself that 
we are catching a glimpse of the world from a car window. 
Thus far, too, we have been struggling up grade. But let 
us now look down the western slope and across the ridge 
beyond, that we may find what further visions await us. 

The descent is steep and swift, and brings us quickly 
into the valley of Pigeon River. We reach the stream, 
and cross it near Pigeon Station. The source of the river 
is some twenty-five miles southward from this point and in 
a region meriting our consideration. Its head waters de- 
scend from the northward-tending slopes and gorges of the 
mountain-knot formed by the junction of the Balsam Moun- 
tains coming down from the north-west, the Newfound 
Mountains sweeping in from the north-east, and the Tennes- 
see Ridge thrusting out nearly northward from the Blue 
Ridge. 

It is a wild region, a complex source of waters, and, if 
names indicate anything, of wonders also. It is a sort of 
natural battle-field for the grim giants of the upper air. 
Down one of its slopes the waters from the storm-clouds 
which gather there flow directly towards the Atlantic basin. 
Down other slopes from the same clouds streams gather, 
and flow into the Gulf of Mexico. It is to be noticed, too, 
that the present race of inhabitants, with orthodox interpre- 
tations of these wild aspects of nature, not unmingled per- 
haps with elements of primitive legends, have named the 
various localities in very suggestive fashion. One stretch 
of rough, barren surface is “ The Devil’s Old Field”; an- 
other summit, more than six thousand feet in height, is 
known as * The Devil’s Court-house ”; while still another 
eminence in the same neighborhood is significantly entitled 
“Chimney Top.” 
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The very names fascinate one. For my part, I am re- 
solved to visit this region, so manifestly and forcibly sug- 
gestive of terrors unspeakable, though the present journey 
will hardly lead thither. The reader may therefore be com- 
forted. I myself, indeed, like most men, have a certain 
instinctive tendency towards deferring to some future day 
my visit to his majesty’s dominions. And yet to-day’s 
journey will make us fellow-passengers with two or three 
beings — men, and therefore our brothers — who, it cannot 
be doubted, are travelling swiftly towards that very desti- 
nation. 

Just below the point where the railway crosses the Pigeon 
River, its current sweeps round to the west, and continues 
for some miles to flow in that general direction. Its course 
is through a beautiful valley, lying between complicated 
tangles of mountains on either hand. There is thus pre- 
sented to the observant passenger along this way a constant 
succession of charming and sometimes surprisingly extended 
vistas,— the river, indeed, oftenest not in view. The reader 
will remember our toilsome ascent up the eastern slope of 
the Newfound Mountains. _ He is also now to observe that 
our descent along the western grade to the valley of the 
flying stream is made with care and with ever-increasing 
swiftness. 

Let me also remind him of this further fact: that my 
legal friend, believing firmly that an advocate should raise 
no fogs save such as vanish even while forming, has ac- 
quired the habit of burning tobacco in a small blast-fur- 
nace, solely that he may see in the curling, floating, swiftly 
disappearing vapors the melancholy and yet hopeful symbol 
of the incoherent fancies and ephemeral vagaries of a vapor- 
ing visionary. And just now he has discovered in this near 
neighborhood of the Great Smokies a specially fine quality 
of the weed, in which he finds unspeakable solace and mourn- 
ful delight. This is why we are riding in the “smoking- 
car,’ which we find to be also the “second-class” car, 
though this discovery is made too late to be of avail in 
securing for us the corresponding reduction of rates. And 
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yet, even so, riding in this second-class car is not without 
its special compensation. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a company highly interesting, if not altogether agree- 
able. In truth, it is in some measure agreeable precisely 
because of its peculiar interest. 

Just in front of my friend sits a thin-bodied, thin-visaged 
man, with a crafty eye and a look of mingled confidence 
and timidity. He is dressed in a blue suit, and his nervous 
manner gives evidence scarcely to be mistaken of his being 
foreign to this region. He enters readily into conversation 
with all who show any encouraging signs. He even offers 
“inducement” in the form of a glass flask containing a 
dark amber liquid that flashes faint gleams of a strange 
light betimes as the mouth of the flask, coming downward, 
meets its owner’s mouth straining upward. He invites par- 
ticipation, and several passengers participate. The light 
begins to gleam faintly from his eyes as it gleamed from the 
dark liquid while yet in the flask. He grows somewhat 
more confident, though with a mellow, benevolent, harmless 
confidence. He ventures at length to turn round to my 
friend, and proposes that he, too, shall draw strength and 
comfort from the common source. With blandest thanks, 
rendering all irritation impossible, his offer is declined; 
and, being assured that we ourselves are supplied with a 
goodly flask labelled “ Rattlesnake bites rendered harm- 
less,” he henceforth regards us with special friendliness and 
favor. 

But, now that the train is fairly on the way down grade, 
our attention is drawn to a personage just on the other 
side of the car. It is a negro, and he is receiving much 
notice. Just when or where he has come in I cannot say. 
It is only since we have begun moving swiftly towards the 
valley that I have become conscious of his presence. He, 
too, is clad in a sufficiently conspicuous uniform. It con- 
sists of trousers and shirt made of coarse material, and hay- 
ing broad stripes of alternate black and dingy white. The 
stripes run round his person instead of from head to foot, 
as if marking how the lines of his conduct cross and con- ~ 
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tradict all the natural currents of his life. He has the 
close attention of two or three white men, who express 
themselves to him with much force and little elegance con- 
cerning the foolishness of a “nigger.” I listen for a while — 
cannot, indeed, very well help listening — to the conversa- 
tion, which it is evidently intended all shall hear. The 
negro himself takes no part, save now and then by a quick 
look and a sudden nervous movement. Through his some- 
what pinched black face gleams the fire of reckless defiance. 
He is a wild animal at bay. He has but recently escaped 
from the State Prison. Now he is once more in the power 
of the officers of the law. He has been harbored in his 
flight by others of his own race, and has shown his appre- 
ciation of their kindly intention towards him by robbing 
them of all their scanty store of provisions. Thus the clew 
was given to his recapture. Instead of manfully complet- 
ing the expiation of his crimes, he had sought to escape their- 
consequences, and had thus involved himself in still further 
erime. And, in doing this, he had turned into hatred the 
sympathy of those who had it in their dimly lighted hearts 
to help him. Thus, having become the enemy of all men, 
he must now depend solely upon himself. 

On the other hand, organized society, with all the appli- 
ances of civilized life, and with the measureless power of 
rational combination, spreads its net; and the lone, des- 
perate, helpless fugitive cannot but be caught in its meshes. 
This one had made his way on foot, stealthily and slowly. 
He’is now moving in a railway train in the direction of 
court and jury and reimprisonment, and added years of 
hard slave-labor; and his movement is with the constantly 
growing speed of the downward grade. Crime moves at 
first slowly, but ever from higher to lower levels, bringing 
the author of crime without fail into the valley of humilia- 
tion at last. And the carrier-pigeon itself is not so swift 
or sure in its flight as is the descent of justice at last upon 
the doer of wrong. It may hover for a time above him, as 
if in the air; but, in the final reckoning, it fails not of its 
purpose, which is to secure to every human being the full 
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measure of his rights,— the right to be punished for his evil 
deed no less than his right of reward for whatever of good 
he may do. True, indeed, is that word of Plato, “The 
worst thing that can happen to a man is to do wrong and 
not be punished !” 

This, in truth, is the mission of every member of the 
human race: that he work and become a man in genuine 
reality. And, if he refuse to accomplish his mission, and 
fly instead through crime to separation from the rational 
human world, then organized society pursues him, brings 
him back, and compels him to do asa slave what otherwise 
he might have done with freedom and manly self-respect. 
This pursuit and capture and return to his duty, so far as 
can thus be effected, of every criminal and self-enslaved 
man, is forever demanded, and ever becomes more perfectly 
realized by the civilized world. And this demand it is 
that constitutes the eternally valid fugitive-slave law. 

Here, too, we see the ultimate development of the prin- 
ciple of isolation. It is absolute detiance of law,—the 
severance of every positive bond connecting the individual 
with the world of humanity. Hence the resistless instinet 
of the criminal to fly from all visible connection with 
society, as in his crime he has already brought about his 
own absolute moral isolation from every truly rational 
being. 

Nor is this self-isolation through defiance of the law of 
Reason any the less evident in the conspicuous deeds of the 
world than in the obscure. Witness the example of Napo- 
leon the Great. So long as he worked for the unity and 
consistent development of France as a nation in the midst 
of nations, he was the hero of France, and one of the world’s 
greatest heroes. But, as soon as he began working for his 
own aggrandizement, regardless of the true interests of 
France, then began the severance of the bonds that bound 
him to the heart of a great nation. It is thus that he 
reduced himself to a state of complete isolation and utter 
helplessness. Like a vast, barren, frowning rock of selfish- 
ness in the midst of the wild, storm-tossed sea of humanity, 
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he stood unmoved during the last years of his reign, self- 
doomed, self-banished. And St. Helena was but the appro- 
priate outer symbol of the moral isolation which the mighty 
soul had already brought upon itself. 

This way leads not towards paradise. 


Wiu1AM M. BrRYAnt. 


GROWTH OF THE CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE AND 
ITS LESSONS. 


It is probable that few of us have any adequate apprecia- 
tion of two characteristics of the age in which we live,— 
characteristics which are as marked and remarkable as the 
rise of the Christian spirit two thousand years ago or the 
spread of the New Learning some five centuries ago. I 
refer to the wonderful increase of knowledge and the ac- 
companying avidity for information among the masses. 
Within the memory of persons as young as myself, about 
all that was known of many of the sciences could be stated 
in a moderate-sized volume, while now a library is needed 
to cover the same subject. Then, in even our larger insti- 
tutions of learning, one professor undertook to teach both 
physics and chemistry ; while now in the same institutions a 
dozen men are engaged in these departments. 

A century ago, the Sunday sermon of the parish minister 
afforded the principal, if not the only, intellectual stimulus 
which our grandparents enjoyed, while the Bible was the 
one great storehouse of literature and history accessible to 
them. These intellectual resources seem very meagre to 
us; and, when we compare our plethora of reading matter 
with their scant facilities, we wonder how such stalwart 
thinkers as then existed were produced, for men of vigor- 
ous thought and most powerful reason did then exist. But 
the explanation doubtless lies in the fact that true culture, 
after all, depends more upon the use which we make of our 
faculties and facilities than upon the mass of information 
within reach. In those days, men with fewer facts before 
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them, by repeatedly turning them over in thought and thor- 
oughly digesting them, really assimilated more truth and 
made more mental fibre than those who to-day range a 
but think less. 

This increase of knowledge does not therefore mean a 
commensurate superiority of intellectual capacity. But 
these characteristics of the present age, just named, place 
upon us new tasks; while they make the problem of relig- 
ious organization and administration more difficult, because 
more complex, than it formerly was. We may not be any 
happier than our forefathers who occupied that narrow At- 
lantic seaboard, and got along very well by travelling on 
horseback and carrying their grain back and forth from the 
mill in lumbering carts. But the expansion of our settle- 
ments and the enormous yield of grain have compelled us 
to create some new mode of travel, and also to provide some 
new method by which to handle our crops. Likewise, the 
marvellous growth of knowledge makes it necessary that 
we invent new methods for handling and distributing the 
great mass of facts recently discovered; for these facts 
must somehow be made social factors and organized into 
the fabric of civilization. Educational methods by which 
the Church served the needs of former times, when the stock 
of knowledge was limited, are now as antiquated as the cart 
and coach of those days; for there are a great many new 
and important truths which all men ought to know, and 
which ought to be made vital forces in our communal life, 
but which can find no expression through the old religious 
forms. There are hygienic and sanitary laws, principles of 
social science, lessons of history, the ideals of other relig- 
ions, humanitarian aspirations, literary creations,— nearly all 
recently acquired resources,— which need somehow to be 
published and built into the lives of the common people. 
The weekly sermon, which was adequate for the exposition 
of Calvinism, is not sufficient, especially when kept within 
its traditional limits, to set forth and enforce this large body 
of important facts. 

But not only has the mass of facts increased in geomet- 
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rical ratio: the desire for knowledge has deepened and ex- 
tended. The appetite for information is almost ravenous. 
The common schools have made the elements of education 
universal; the press has sowed knowledge broadcast and 
made thought cosmopolitan; the lecture platform has inten- 
sified curiosity and stimulated reading; while scientific 
discoveries have captivated the popular imagination and 
made the masses expectant of almost apocalyptic wonders. 
And the old church organization possesses no instrumen- 
talities capable of satisfying this desire for knowledge. 
That organization took its present shape when, in compari- 
son, but few historical and scientific facts were known, and 
when it was held that all that man needs is instruction 
in the Bible plan of redemption. There was then really 
but little science and history to teach; and a knowledge of 
what was falsely called the Gospel — but which was really 
nothing but a system of cosmology with mythological at- ° 
tachments — was considered the substance of religious edu- 
cation. A church organized simply to expound the con- 
fession of faith as a fixed and unvarying document, and 
committed to the theory that modern discoveries possess no 
religious yalues and add nothing to the chart of life by 
which man must live,—such a church was completely in- 
capable of gratifying the modern passion for information. 
So that people beyond the school age and not content with 
the ephemeral newspaper were compelled to go outside 
present ecclesiastical forms, and create new methods for the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

The pressure of these influences created the celebrated 
Chautauqua Circles, which, inaugurated only a little over 
ten years’ago, have spread with remarkable rapidity, and 
“ now have a membership of over sixty thousand persons. 
The growth of this movement teaches several lessons worth 
learning; but it especially makes the fact plain that our 
existing churches fail to satisfy the intellectual needs of 
society. Scientific discovery, historical research, and _lit- 
erary activity have accumulated a great body of truths and 
ideals which the churches do nothing to popularize and en- 
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force, which the schools cannot convey to adults, but which 
great numbers of people are anxious to study. So that, as 
organized religion does so little to supply these new intel- 
lectual needs, and as the pulpit keeps so close to the tradi- 
tional limits, making no considerable effort to become the 
organ of the modern spirit or to bring out the spiritual 
significance of recently discovered facts, those who have felt 
this modern craving for knowledge have beeen obliged to 
create special methods for accomplishing these ends. 

The Chautauqua Circle is therefore the very best evi- 
dence that our churches have failed to meet the intel- 
lectual demands of the time, and have also failed to be 
adequate exponents of those truths of history and science 
which, while not themselves religion, constitute not only 
valuable elements of culture, but the essential apparatus of 
the religious sentiment. If ministers generally carried into 
their pulpits, with reasonable frequency, topics which relate 
to philanthropy, the conduct-value of science, and the lessons 
of modern and ancient history; if they now and then took 
their texts from Greek ethics, modern novels, and Buddhist 
parables; if they felt free at any time to draw lessons from 
a Garrison as well asa Samuel, from the Mahabharata as well 
as Job, and from sanitary law as well as Levitical rite,— 
then there would be that freshness and variety in their work 
which would give their pulpits new authority, and which 
would also make them the agents of the enlightenment for 
which the people are craving. If churches appealed to 
people through educational methods, such as lectures, clubs, 
and other agencies, freed from money-making features and 
emancipated from sectarian purposes; if in these ways the 
great revelations of modern discovery and our new intel- 
lectual methods were brought near to the people, and so 
enforced as to become living convictions and established 
habits of life,— then no new agency like the Chautauqua 
Circle would be needed; for such an administration of 
religion would mean just that publication and organization 
of essential knowledge which the age demands, and which 
the Chautauqua movement has attempted to secure. 
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The lesson which we read in the existence and growth of 
the Chautauqua Circle is therefore twofold: first, that 
there is a deep and wide-spread popular desire for informa- 
tion,— not only a recognition of the value of this new 
knowledge, but the conviction that it must be made a vital 
force, not only in individuals, but also in the communal life 
of society ; second, that the church as at present organized 
fails to meet the intellectual demands of society, because it 
holds so closely to traditional methods, and neglects to make 
itself the organ of modern thought and the exponent of 
recent revelations. Our conclusion, then, is that, if the 
church were properly organized, this work could be better 
done under the sanction of religion, and then the Chautauqua 
Circle would not be needed. 

Now, from this statement, it may be inferred that I do not 
look upon the Chautauqua movement as an unmixed good 
or as the best possible agency to meet this demand and do 
this work. And, while my object here is not so much to 
criticise as to interpret, yet I wish briefly to express my 
opinion respecting the policy and quality of its work. 

1. My first objection to the Chautauqua Circle is that it 
tends towards superficiality, the one defect of our civilization 
against which all earnest-minded leaders of public opinion 
and effort in America ought to work with especial zeal and 
watchfulness. Nothing but a very superficial knowledge 
can be obtained from programmes of study so elaborate and 
so overloaded with large themes as those of the Chautauqua 
Circle. Too many topics are crowded upon the stage at 
once, so that the student can do little more than obtain 
a passing glimpse of great events and personages; and 
what he carries away will be nothing more than a mental 
haze, dimly illuminated here and there by a few strange 
names and half-appreciated dates. The programmes of 
study are too bony to be attractive and too ambitious to 
admit of thorough work. The object ought to be to give 
people a taste for study, and train them in the proper 
methods; for the most important thing is not the territory 
traversed, but the habit of thought which is created. It 
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would be better to select topics of less range, and treat them 
more sympathetically and more thoroughly; for, in this 
way, more real culture would be afforded, though fewer 
facts might be imparted. The aim of the managers of the 
Chautauqua Circle seems to be to make a course of study 
which shall compete with an academic curriculum: but 
this is a mistake, and such a policy can lead to nothing 
but superficial knowledge and that unlovely presumption 
of wisdom which goes along with superficiality. To help 
the class of persons who need this work, the policy should 
be to give them a true point of view and a correct method 
of thought rather than a heterogeneous mass of facts. To 
lead them across the threshold and show them how to go 
on is far better than to make them feel that they have 
gained the throne of wisdom. And my criticism is that 
the Chautauqua Circle attempts to do too much, while 
it aims more at mere information than at mental discipline. 

2. My second objection is that an orthodox prepossession 
or theological assumption runs all through the work, and 
vitiates it to a decided degree. There is no offensive sec- 
tarianism, and no explicit attempt to teach ecclesiastical 
dogma; but the evangelical claims of supernaturalism are 
everywhere taken for granted, while, at almost every turn, 
it is evident that the chief purpose in all this work is to 
throw around people a network of modern thought so care- 
fully woven that it will hold them to the old standards of 
faith. Every little way, a guide-post is set up, which skil- 
fully informs people that all these lines of modern discovery 
confirm the creed. In all these Chautauqua Circle pro- 
grammes and publications, an ulterior purpose shines 
through; and this ulterior purpose is not a pure love of 
truth nor a desire to translate truth into life, but an at- 
tempt to present the results of recent research and modern 
discovery in such a way as to support the claim of evan- 
gelical theology. I would not say that this policy leads to 
a wilful suppression of facts; but it does often give a false 
coloring to the treatment of important topics; and in this 
way it leads to a one-sided and imperfect knowledge. Now, 
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this is what I must condemn as an unworthy and unfruitful 
handling of truth,—a policy which has been abandoned in 
every sphere of human activity but religion. Whoever 
handles facts to make them support a dogma already 
assumed lowers truth to the second place; and whoever 
lowers truth to the second place to a very great degree 
lessens his own efficiency as a truth-seeker, while he in 
this way breaks down his own veracity. Egyptian history, 
comparative religion, geological science, ought to be studied 
with an eye single to truth, and without reference to their 
bearing upon dogma; but they are not always or generally 
so presented in the Chautauqua Circle, and this ever-present 
theological bias is a great defect. 

What we want is truth, crystal clear and divinely power- 
ful, without sectarian tag or partisan uses. Let us be done 
with the dogmatic and offensive talk about “ Christian 
truth.” The truth itself is beautiful enough and divine 
enough. And it is certainly very un-Christ-like to put 
truth to so mean a use as the support of sect and dogma. 

But this institution, if not the perfect good, is no un- 
mixed evil. There are good elements in this movement which 
need generous recognition. Any intellectual activity is 
better than stagnation, and these circles do represent a vast 
amount of genuine love of knowledge and healthful mental 
exertion. The simple fact that it is the means of associat- 
ing sixty thousand men and women together in intellectual 
pursuits of any kind makes it an educational agency of no 
small influence. This mere association for a spiritual pur- 
pose is in itself a stride towards the kingdom of heaven. 
And, though an orthodox assumption underlies the work, 
yet a long step towards a purely humane administration of 
religion has been taken when members of sects, which were 
very recently bitterly intolerant of each other, are willing 
to come together upon the basis of a common humanity for 
the acquisition of truth. And, though its managers may be 
intent on making it subserve the interests of Orthodoxy, 
yet the lover of progress recognizes that thought, having 
been once awakened, may be trusted to carry men onward. 
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Anything is better than mental lethargy. It is not so im- 
portant who teaches a man to think or what the purpose of 
the teacher is. The chief necessity is that the man be 
taught to think; and, when he is able to think, he will 
make his own theology, quite regardless of his teacher. So 
that, while I wish that the Chautauqua Circle might be more 
modern and scientific in its spirit, yet I do not mourn so 
very much over its traditional bias, because the very 
thought which it awakens will break these bonds to a very 
large extent. 

Now, having passed this judgment upon the Chautauqua 
Circle as an educational movement, I wish to say that what 
is needed is that the Church devote itself, not to this pre- 
cise work, but to a similar work, which shall meet these 
intellectual needs in a more efficient and catholic manner. 
And my reasons for this statement are as follows : — 

1. The task of religion ought to be made broad enough 
to include the distribution and organization of all truths 
that have religious import and conduct-values, and this 
work should be associated with the sanction of piety. Peo- 
ple ought to feel that this intellectual activity for increase 
of life and this pursuit of truth for its conduct-values are 
vital parts of religion itself. What could do religion more 
good than to make the popular conception of piety inclu- 
sive of just this love of truth and just this intellectual ear- 
nestness? What could do more to translate facts into liy- 
ing convictions and give culture a humanitarian aspiration 
than for the Church to take this work in hand, and use its 
influence in making such trutlis felt as divinely obligatory ? 
It would be a great gain to take these good things into the 
Church, and surround them with the associations of relig- 
ious sanctity. 

2. The assumption of just this work by the Church would 
do more than anything else to vitalize this institution and 
place it in line with modern life and aspiration. This 


would not only put a religious emphasis upon truth, but it . 


would add vigor and catholicity to the Church. Nothing 
stands more in the way of the prosperity of the Church 
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to-day than the popular feeling that it represents a narrow 
view of life and only a fraction of the community. And 
what is needed at present is a readjustment of church 
forms to the needs of modern life, so that the intellect- 
ual forces and social impulses of the age may report them- 
selves through all its messages and ministries, in order 
that an administration of religion may be reached which 
shall be co-extensive with the interests of the whole com- 
munity. As soon as the Church shall come forward to pub- 
lish and organize all truths bearing upon life, then it will 
crown itself with new authority ; while through it will flow 
new tides of hope and enthusiasm. 

But it is objected: This work ought to be unsectarian, 
even more unsectarian than the work of the Chautauqua 
Circle. Of course, it ought to be unsectarian. And just 
here presses upon us with overwhelming force the necessity 
of an undogmatie church, based upon a purpose rather than 
acreed. It is evident that this work must be catholic and 
humane rather than sectarian, and it is equally evident that 
we need an undogmatic religious organization to do it. Our 
chain of conclusions lies before us in this shape: 

1. A church committed to a fixed theological creed can- 
not enter upon this broad educational work in the modern 
spirit. 2. As our churches have failed to meet these de- 
mands of modern society for intellectual training, the Chau- 
tauqua Circle sprang up to do this work. 38. But the pub- 
lication of vital truths and the emphasis of the religious 
significance of modern knowledge are just what the Church 
ought to be doing. 4. Therefore, what is imperatively 
needed is an undogmatic church, which shall carry forward 
an unsectarian administration of intellectual activities. 

The traditional restrictions which have limited the mes- 
sage of the pulpit and narrowed the work of the church 
must be swept away; and whatever truths the minister finds 
that have a spiritual import and a conduct-value he must 
make a part of his Glad Tidings, while it must be the essen- 
tial duty of every religious organization to satisfy these 
intellectual demands of modern society. And if a theolog- 
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ical aphasia should take possession of the entire community 
for at least a year, so that nobody would be able to remem- 
ber the sectarian names which divide people, or to speak of 
such dogmas as probation, predestination, atonement, or the 
trinity, which at once suggest strife and bitterness; if all 
these things could be put out of sight for a time, and every 
“ism” and “doxy” could be buried beneath some great 
Lethean tidal wave; if people should co-operate for one year 
on the basis of a common humanity for the universal good, 
—intent only on planting truths, perfecting hopes, and - 
ripening joys,—then what rich dews of heavenly grace 
would settle over all these fields of human interest, so long 
alternately parched by the withering blasts of controversy 
or frozen by the frosts of indifference, while the Fatherhood 
of God would be revealed as never before in the perfect 
Brotherhood of Man! 

Towards this sublime unity the irresistible tendencies of 
the age are carrying us. This is what the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been preparing; this is the meaning of the demo- 
cratic spirit, of these socialistic yearnings, of our scientific 
revelations, and of the orchestral voices of literature and 
history. This is the consummation which shall come to 
pass in the twentieth century ; and we must be co-workers 
with Providence in bringing in that glorified social order | 
where all truth shall be held sacred, where religion shall 
include all sanctities and seize upon and use all facts illus- 
trative of spiritual law and conducive to moral excellence, 
and where the Church shall unite all men who care for holi- 
ness in one common effort for peace and purity. 

I believe the time is coming when religion will rise from 
bondage to text and traditions, from apologetics and contro- 
versies, and become the perfect servant of God by being the 
efficient servant of man. I believe the time is coming when 
man will be loved for his manhood rather than his opinions, 
when religious associations will follow the lines of human 
sympathy rather than the formulas of the catechism, and 
when helpfulness will be the aim and test of piety. I be- 
lieve the time is coming when the Church will include and 
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foster every agency which makes for righteousness, while it 
will represent an administration of religion as unsectarian 
as the love of God and as divine as the love of man. And 
then all facts, which are but the abiding-place of God, will 
feed its altar-fires; pity will prompt its ministrations, and 
sympathy will unite all men in one bond of pure hopes and 
heroic deeds. 

JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


OUR WESTERN WORK. 


The reference to myself in the “ Editor’s Note-book” for 
June seems to lay upon me a duty which I cannot evade, 
although it was not so evident to me as it seems to have 
been to the editor. I cannot flatter myself by calling this 
paper a “full and careful study” of the Western field. It 
may be called the impression made upon the mind of the 
writer by a residence of three years in Chicago, and eigh- 
teen months of constant travel among the churches and con- _ 
ferences from New York to a line drawn north and south 
through Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. The questions 
which are before my mind as I write are these: What kind 
of arreligion does the West need? What kind does it want? 
What is the duty of our Unitarian churches in regard to the 
religious needs of the West? 

It is very important to remark that no success of an indi- 
vidual, or of a single church under the conduct of an ener- 
getic leader, is. of any value as an indication of the princi- 
ples which would, on their own merits, be accepted as the 
guides of action. The West admires energy, eloquence, vital 
power, and “magnetism.” It likes to have a speaker “strike 
twelve” every time. That is to say, the people of the West 
are exactly like the people of New England, modified by 
the fact that they are somewhat more free to indulge their 
fancies, because institutions are not yet so firmly estab- 
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lished and loyalty to accepted principles is not so clearly 
defined. Colonel Ingersoll, Phillips Brooks, M. J. Savage, 
or D. L. Moody might speak successively to large and en- 
thusiastic audiences in the same town; while Mr. Witless, 
Mr. Nerveless, or Mr. Coldheart might, with the best of 
“causes,” speak to but few. Any one of my first list might, 
by some rural auditor, by way of great praise, be called “a 
rattler.” But the most magnetic “rattler” of them all 
might be surprised to find that, when it came to a declara- 
tion of principles, his personal popularity was not a measure 
of his influence. As the obtrusion of my own personality 
upon the people of the West was but a small part of 
my occupation, I have hope that the “personal equation ” 
may, in this record of observation, be reduced to narrow 
limits. 

The success of individuals is a matter of little consequence 
compared with the movements of society, the declaration of 
principles, and the growth of institutions. In order to get 
at the facts, I talked with Unitarians, Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Independents, Jews, Free-thinkers, and the “ un- 
churched.” But the “facts,” after all, must largely consist 
of prophecies,— of two kinds, one as to things which prob- 
ably will be, the other of those which probably can be. Of 
the things which seem certain are the decay and dissolu- 
tion of the old creeds in all the churches, not excepting the 
Catholic; the consequent strengthening of the churches 
themselves; the’ breaking down of sectarian barriers; the 
increase of good works undertaken in the name of our 
common brotherhood; the establishment of churches which 
make happiness and a good life the main object of associ- 
ated action. These things seem certain; and meanwhile 
there will be some moral disorder and (in some districts) 
lapses into social and spiritual barbarism. 

Other things which can be, but not so certainly will be, 
are the increased rapidity of the process of disintegration ; 
the increase of activity among the doers of good works; 
the rapid multiplication of the churches which make the 
happy good life the main object of association in churches; _ 
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and speedy recovery from the social disintegration caused © 
by decay of the creeds. The decay of Orthodoxy is not nec- 
essarily followed by the growth of a liberal religion. 

With this by way of introduction, I will now attempt 
briefly, pointedly, and fairly to describe the forces at work 
in the West, and their relation to what I conceive to be the 
proper work of the American Unitarian Association. 

The special, peculiar, and necessary work of the Associa- 
tion is to circulate Unitarian literature, and to make Unita- 
rians and Unitarian churches. Some other incidental work 
it has, like the education of Africans and Indians. Its duty 
is to found Unitarian churches, because it believes them 
to be centres from which flow certain influences which tend 
to civilization, intellectual culture, religious enlightenment, 
and humanitarian effort. It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the personal friendships of its converts or the religious 
fellowships of its churches. Before it gives money to assist 
a church, it must be convinced that the church for itself, 
in its own methods and work, intends and is likely to assist 
in making the community in which it is to become more 
religious in thought, feeling, and action. After that, it has 
no right to ask, and does not ask, what relations that church 
sustains to the Jews, Catholics, Quakers, and Free-thinkers 
of the neighborhood. One thing it would advise; namely, 
“So far as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” It— 
does not offer a creed or insist upon a confession of be- 
lief. But it has believed that certain truths are sources 
of comfort, strength, and moral inspiration to men; and 
that it has a Christian inheritance which it is unwilling to 
surrender, and from which it cannot allow other men to 
expel it. But it has always held that a Christian theist 
ought to hold relations of friendship and fellowship with all 
men. For its own specific work, it organizes and spends 
money and human life. It has not been convinced that one 
who has no belief in God as an overruling power of good- 
ness, no trust in the moral life of the universe, and no hope 
for man outside the bounds of the earthly life, can possess 
the necessary fitness for doing the moral and religious work 
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required by the needs of this generation, no matter how 
brave, honest, and intelligent he may be. At least, this 
is the interpretation I put upon the commission which I 
accepted as the messenger to the churches. 

I shall now attempt to give not so much facts as impres- 
sions in regard to our resources and methods. Of Unitarian 
periodicals there are, in the district from which the Western 
Conference draws its members, three. Named in the order of 
their circulation, they are: Our Best Words, edited by Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit at Shelbyville, Ill., and having something 
less than a thousand subscribers; Unity, edited at Chicago, 
by Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones, with a corps of assistants, and 
now just passing through changes of form and price, with 
an increase of subscribers from less than fifteen hundred to 
three thousand; The Unitarian, edited at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., by Rev. J. T. Sunderland and a corps of assistants, 
with a circulation of about six thousand. Of these three, 
Our Best Words insists rather more upon loyalty to the 
person of Jesus than most Unitarians do, and finds its 
support mainly among those who are “conservatives” in 
theology. It is also, in large measure, an organ of ‘“ Prohibi- 
tion.” Unity and The Unitarian differ little in theological 
position, but differ greatly in regard to policies, and take 
diverse positions in regard to the Western Conference and 
the work of the American Unitarian Association. Unity 
was founded to be an exponent of “ Radical” Unitarian 
thought ; and, following the personal fortunes of its editor, 
it naturally continues to be the organ of the Western Con- 
ference. It lays the emphasis upon what is described as 
the “thought-side” of religion, and upon certain reforms, 
like the rights of women and temperance. It calls itself 
Unitarian and Christian, but says that whoever claims to 
be a Unitarian is one if he believes in “ truth, righteous- 
ness, and love.” The Unitarian, on the other hand, vigor- 
ously opposes the Western Conference, and draws party 
lines rather more sharply than most Unitarians are will- 
ing todo. It confines itself mainly to articles on Unitarian 
topics and to news from the churches, and affirms that no 
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man can be a Unitarian who denies the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christian theism, no matter how good and wise he 
may be. 

The principal Unitarian organizations in this district are 
the Western Conference, the Western Women’s Conference, 
the Western Sunday School Society, the Western Unitarian 
Association, the Ministers’ Alliance, the Post-office Mission, 
and the various State Conferences. Of these, the Western 
Conference, the Women’s Conference, and the Sunday 
School Society are essentially but different forms of the same 
activity. The leaders, the policy, and the constituency are 
nearly identical. The names of the same few men or their 
wives will be found in all their lists of officers; and, besides 
the local attendance, which is small, the meetings draw 
together a few earnest and intelligent men and women, who 
are warm personal friends, devoted to each other and to a 
common cause. They believe themselves to be the exponents 
of a nobler form of Unitarianism than the world has ever 
seen, and they honestly believe themselves to be subjects of 
injustice because they have not been acknowledged by the 
national organizations to be the rightful interpreters of Uni- 
tarianism in the West. 

The Western Unitarian Association is only an organiza- 
tion on paper. It was formed in opposition to the Western 
Conference. It has never entered the field of missionary 
work, because the National Conference and the Unitarian 
Association dissuaded it, in the hope that the churches of the 
West might, if the division were not forced, come together 
again in some new organization which would escape the 
prejudice excited against the Western Conference and be 
free from the charge of partisanship, or that the Western 
Conference would itself avoid the causes of division. That 
hope has not been realized. The Western Conference is in 
the hands of a few determined men and women, who say, 
*“ Not a step back from Cincinnati.” They appreciate and 
are making the most of the advantages of controlling the 
machinery of organization. The churches «are scattered, 
and have no other strong bond of unity. Most Unitarian 
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churches could be divided on the questions involved ; and, 
as discussion has been commonly avoided and formal repre- 
sentation in the Conference is not usually provided for in 
the churches and conferences, each church is ranked accord- 
ing to the sympathy of the minister or such individual 
members as choose to attend. Ninety churches are given in 
the list of those within the limits of the Western Confer- 
ence. Of these, about one-third had legal representation 
at the late meeting. The other sixty, scattered, disunited, 
some strong, some weak, need and ought to have the support 
of a strong central organization, sympathetic, non-partisan, 
in which the officers are chosen for short periods and the 
people are fully represented, with such changing policy as 
should seem to fit the exigencies of the time. 

The Ministers’ Alliance was organized, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Thomas and Dr. Townsend, to create such a 
larger bond of fellowship. The hope was to include Unita- 
rian, Universalist, and Indepeudent churches. This was not 
found to be possible. Many of the ministers were warmly 
attached to their own organizations. The proposition to 
call a general convention was not pressed after a protest 
was made because Jews and Ethical Culture Societies had 
not been included. A Ministers’ Association was then formed 
on the platform, The Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood 
of Man, and the Spiritual Leadership of Christ. Professor 
Swing was made president. The ministers of the Western 
Conference, who. had gone into the movement, withdrew 
because this platform was too narrow; and the original hope 
was not realized, although the organization continues. 

The State Conferences now largely hold the future of 
Western Unitarianism in their keeping. They are the 
natural centres of organization. If they shall draw the 
lines in such a way as to include only those who sympathize 
with the Western Conference, they will at once exclude a 
considerable part of their natural contents, and prevent any 
further growth except in one direction. If they should so . 
draw the lines as to exclude the adherents of the Western 
Conference, the same evil result would follow. To take 
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cases. In Ohio are churches at Toledo, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, and Marietta. These, as completely as any five churches 
can, represent the different phases of Unitarianism as they 
are to be noted elsewhere,— for instance, in Boston. To or- 
ganize a State Conference on the basis of the Western Con- 
ference would reduce the number of churches so organizing 
from five to one or two. To organize a State Conference in 
opposition to anybody would have the same narrowing effect. 

The Michigan Conference, which took the position of the 
Western Conference and had decisive debates, is now in 
a state of disintegration. The churches are disunited, some 
are closed, and missionary work is at a stand-still. 

The Wisconsin Conference maintains an independent posi- 
tion, takes no part in controversy, and is thriving in all its 
parts. 

The Minnesota Conference, which includes together some 
of the warmest advocates and opponents of the policy of 
the Western Conference, is held together in active and 
sympathetic co-operation as the result of the sagacity and 
liberality of the founders, who ignored all “hot” questions, 
and adopted a simple statement of the religious purpose of 
the Unitarian churches of the State. Under this all heartily 
unite. 

The Iowa Conference is claimed by the editors of Unity, 
and probably the drift of sentiment sets strongly in that 
direction, but with the result (which some of the most 
sagacious friends of both Conferences see and deplore) 
of’ making missionary work much more difficult, because 
workers of but one kind are largely available. 

The Illinois Conference frankly goes with the Western 
Conference, and, as a consequence, is weak, divided, and 
unable to carry on any missionary work of importance ; 
the larger churches absent themselves, and the contributions 
are insufficient to pay the running expenses. A _ broader 
policy, which would make it possible for Unitarians who 
object to the position of the Western Conference to come 
in, would make the Illinois Conference what it ought to be, 
—the most influential Conference of the West. 
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The Kansas Conference is far enough away from Chicago 
to organize on an independent basis; and, although it con- 
tains all the kinds of Unitarians usually found in a Confer- 
ence, it is united, harmonious, and enthusiastic. 

The Pacific States ought to be included in any review of 
the West. But, in the East, “the West” means that 
which was the West thirty years ago; while the “ Pacific 
States” indicate a new world, a West beyond “the West” 
of our fathers. It may be well to say here, what is part of 
common knowledge, that these States have no connection 
with the Western Conference, but find their natural rela- 
tions with the national organizations to be both pleasant 
and profitable. Unitarian churches under the broad and 
generous policy of the American Unitarian Association are 
springing up rapidly (as we count rapidity), and have 
increased from seven to seventeen within three years. 
Here the local forces organize themselves in their own way, 
aud no hint of ecclesiastical tyranny or theological narrow- 
ness comes to us. There is now no friction worth mention- 
ing anywhere in the United States in our work of church 
extension, excepting in the places where the status of the 
Western Conference is warmly discussed. 

These are some of the organized resources for the public 
organization and missionary work of the Unitarian Church. 
Besides these, always at the service of the churches and the 
conferences, giving money, supporting churches, and sending 
men, is the American Unitarian Association. It has given 
most of the missionary money which has been used in the 
work of church building in the West during the year. It 
stands in cordial relations with all the churches and confer- 
ences. But it is sharply criticised by two parties: by one, 
because it does not make itself the open champion of all 
those who stand outside of the Western Conference; by the 
other, because it does not accept the machinery already 
working at Chicago. The objection to both these measures 
is too grave to be lightly set aside. It has believed (and, 
for myself, I still believe) that the majority of the men and 
women who compose the sixty or seventy active churches 
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in this region will be better served and better pleased when 
they have taken deep, sober second thought, and have 
adopted a form of organization which will oppress no con- 
science, suppress no lawful enthusiasm, and exclude no 
Unitarian church. That this is possible is amply shown 
by the success of the movement in Minnesota, where, with 
precisely this problem in mind, the people, putting aside all 
partisanship, cheerfully struck hands for the common good. 
That this might now succeed was shown by the fact that 
Judge McCrary, the nominal president of the Western Uni- 
tarian Association, and Mr. Sunderland, the editor of The 
Unitarian, signified their willingness to return to the West- 
ern Conference, if similar action should be taken. Sectional 
pride will pass away. The West is no longer provincial. 
The personal fortunes of leaders soon disengage themselves 
from the fate of principles, and the signs increase that the 
mind of the people begins to estimate at its proper value 
the fact that a great religious movement is more important 
than a victory won over any one. 

But too much time has been taken in the discussion of 
things which are really small in comparison with the 
opportunity before the Unitarian Church between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Pacific Ocean. All the institutions founded 
thus far by us all are but as the dams, sluices, and water- 
ways which children build about a spring, compared with 
the majestic sweep of the stream which a thousand miles 
below defies the skill and power of man attempting to 
control it. In a romantic mood, one sometimes thinks of the 
fate of a stream at the summit of the divide of some great 
water-shed, where a single hand might determine whether 
the stream should flow to the Pacific Ocean or to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The conceit is a pretty one, but without basis 
in fact. The question is whether that little streamlet on 
the divide shall lose itself in the mightier stream flowing 
in the one direction or another. The Missouri will flow on, 
no matter what becomes ofthe brook at its source. The 
little brook does not become a mighty river; and whether, 
as it leaps down the mountain side, it shall determine to 
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flow on into the watercourses below or to become a river 
by itself or lose itself in sandy flats, the main stream will 
gather itself all the same from a thousand mountain rills, 
from growing tributaries in the valleys below, from the 
other rivers which have head-waters in other cloudlands and 
on other heaven-kissing hills. 

Unitarians are singularly false to their traditions and to 
their principles, when they allow themselves to think that 
outside of their little band of believers there is no faith, hope, 
and charity which are for the health of the nation. If 
human nature is the grand thing we have declared it to be, 
then somewhere we must find indication of it in the common 
life. This nation is, or it is not, a nation of men and 
women free, brave, honest, and enlightened. If it be such, 
it must already have a church which is free, brave, honest, 
and enlightened. To deny that such a church exists in the 
West which is not known as Unitarian is simply to affirm 
our own narrowness and stupidity. The one most marked, 
imposing, and encouraging feature of Western life is just 
that revelation of the essential soundness and good quality 
of the Christian Church already existing. It is not so 
brave, free, honest, and enlightened as it ought to be, or as, 
please God, it shall be; but it is as much so as the commu- 
nity in which it exists, and the singular phenomenon is that 
everywhere in the old churches are to be found men and 
women ready for a forward movement of Christianity as 
already organized, The doctrine of evolution never had a 
better illustration. A great religious movement is preparing 
within the borders of Christendom. If it shall be given to 
any body of Christians to shape that movement, that would 
seem to be work enough and glory enough for one genera- 
tion. The work of emancipation is proceeding rapidly 
enough, far more rapidly than the work of informing the 
intellectual movements of the age with religious life. 

But other movements are in progress. Why keep to 
Christianity, while outside of Christianity —in Judaism, in 
secular organizations, and in Ethical Culture societies —such 
progress is making to the same end? Simply because he is 
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the wise man who takes hold of his task by the right handle. 
Race prejudice is a relic of the past. But it exists. Jewish 
and Christian habits and traditions are often inexplicable. 
But they exist. Now the Hebrew reformer finds the 
Hebrew handle ready to his hand. The Christian free- 
thinker finds whole communities which can be lifted by the 
Christian handle, and by no other. The apostle of Ethical 
Culture finds a few “emancipated” people whom he can 
pull together by the handle of ethics, and no other. Now 
the good to be done by each one working in his own way is 
immensely more important than anything which can be done, 
or needs to be done, at present, to break down barriers of 
race and traditions of prejudice. When the essential work 
is well done, the barriers will have taken care of themselves. 
He who spends his time to bring about an amalgamation of 
Jews and Christians must be content to have few fellow- 
workers, and must also be content, if he can, to let the 
greater good pass from his control. 

Now there are two things which, above all others, the new 
communities of America need; namely, spiritual comfort 
and moral inspiration. There is nothing to which they so 
quickly respond in the West as to Parker’s ample summary 
of Christian doctrine, “* God, Duty, and the Immortal Life.” 
But the right handle is still a necessity. The intelligence, 
the knowledge, the social influences, which tend to integra- 
tion and a permanent and beautiful social order, are all and 
everywhere prepared for such simplicity of Christian doc- 
trine; and any band of men and women who should have 
self-denial and self-control enough to attend to that for the 
rest of the nineteenth century would have such a harvest- 
ing as no church ever had. But if the missionaries of such 
a faith have distrust of all that is stable and organized and 
established in a given community, if they feel bound to 
proclaim a catastrophe for the old and a new creation havy- 
ing no relation to the slow growth of the Christian life 
and ideal, then such missidnaries will not find the right 
handle by which to grasp the elements of power, and will 
repeat the often made experiment of trying to organize the 
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spiritual institutions of a new community by excluding 
the majority of those who make such organizations valuable. 
People who take their dinner in courses, and know the 
proper uses of evening dress, are just as valuable material 
for the kingdom of heaven as are those who despise these 
relics of an “effete civilization.” Rich men are not to be 
excluded. There are many men who have big hands, big 
brains, big hearts, and long purses. They are founding 
States, building cities, controlling commerce, and dealing 
with large facts in a large way. We cannot hope to do 
much worth the doing until we get hold of such men. 
There are in every large city enough who are restless, versa- 
tile, and full of curiosity, to fill any hall where oné minis- 
ters to their thirst for something new. But the stable 
elements are harder to reach, and are of most importance 
when they are reached. 

There are two sides to the old story that all the “ respect- 
able” elements keep away from a new movement because it 
is “unpopular.” There is not yet, of course, anywhere a 
city in which one can be a popular leader because he is a 
Unitarian. But there is not one where a new Unitarian 
church, wisely planned and magnanimously conducted, may 
not from the outset take a place of honor and power. A 
certain minister, who suffered much for what he called his 
“honesty” and “bold truth-telling,” was obliged to leave 
the profession he loved and the church which he nearly 
ruined. Said one of his parishioners, ‘* When my minister 
speaks my sentiments in such a way that he makes me 
angry, I think there must be something wrong in his 
method.” 

Liberal Orthodoxy is reaping our harvest wherever our 
distrust of human nature leads us to act as if human nature 
were not good enough to be trusted with money and social 
influence. The complaint often made to me by “respect- 
able” people who stand outside of our movement is that the 
cause of their social ostracism when they join a Western 
Unitarian church is not its doctrine, but the prominence it 
gives to those who are ill-balanced, disjointed, and “ cranky.” 
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When an amorphous, ill-formed, unprepossessing organization 
pushes through, finds, by gift of God, some wise leader, and 
at last plants itself as one of the wholesome and reputable 
forces in a Western city, instantly numbers of concealed 
Unitarians come forward. Now, if all spoke their minds, 
the founders would say, “They kept away because it was 
not popular”; and the “old Unitarians” just found would 
say, ‘“ You might have had us at the beginning if you had 
been then what you are now.” Similar things I have often 
heard, and I was often told that the unpopularity of Uni- 
tarianism in the West was a burden laid upon it without 
necessity, and was due, not to its inherent principles, but to 
the eccentricity and instability of many of its advocates. 

The Indian’ question, women’s rights, temperance, tariff 
reform, free trade, dress reform, the secularization of the 
State, prison reform, the outgrowing of Christianity, the 
union of all believers, the abolition of all sects, the dethrone- 
ment of theology, the removal of disabilities of atheists, the 
disuse of oaths, the renunciation of tobacco,—each, any, or 
all of these, may properly engage the attention of worthy 
men and women. But each, any, and all of them are ques- 
tions about which there may be great difference of opinion ; 
and a Christian church should be so conducted that one 
may have other pursuits, and not be “disfellowshipped ” if 
no one of these questions engross his attention. Great doc- 
trines nobly presented and nobly lived are the only possible 
basis of the organized church. God, Duty, Immortality,— 
these thrill the heart, quicken the imagination, inspire 
the conscience; they flow out of good hearts and willing 
hands in streams of righteousness and social benefit; and 
they naturally put one at the point of view where all spe- 
cific questions of social order reveal themselves at the right 
angle. 

A prominent lay officer in a Society for Ethical Culture 
said in confidence to a friend: “I am greatly disappointed 
in the result of our appeal to the public. I thought we had 
something which would excite popular enthusiasm. But 
the people do not seem to care anything about it. I do not 
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understand it.” All such institutions which are founded on 
one idea must excite similar wonder. For it is certain that 
what man has persistently striven for since history began 
indicates the bent of his nature. If human nature is fitted 
for the search after God, and will not be content with any 
lower aim, it is but folly for us or any one to say that any 
other aim is adequate. 

With us or without us, the West is to be Christianized. 
That is certain. Our part is, if we will, to take a hand in 
the work, and to do it so thoroughly that the principles 
upon which the American Republic is founded shall be 
made efficient in the religious culture of the people. Free- 
dom will take care of itself among good men. Fellowship 
will have its own good laws, following, not preceding, the 
religious culture of the people. Character will be such as 
comes from the ideas put into the mind, and the motives 
made efficient in the conscience. Now the one hope for the 
West, so far as we are concerned, is that brave men and 
women will in numbers be drawn to this work. Half a 
million dollars could be raised to furnish them with foothold 
and temporary support, and are immediately needed. On 
the scale on which our Western work is now carried on 
and supported, we are scarcely more than a drop of dew ina 
vast meadow. We are sowing by hand, and reaping fertile, 
wheat-laden prairies with sickles and shears and razors. 
We are behind the times, antiquated and perverse in our 
feeble persistence in old methods of individualism. My 
dear old friend, Samuel Johnson, held that the only proper 
organization was that which grows around a single leader. 
When he should die, then let the church die, or scatter and 
reshape itself continually about other centres of power. It 
was good doctrine once, but it needs supplementing now. 
- The day of individualism is past. For better or for worse, 
we are in a stream of organization. Principles, not men, 
must be the ery. Organizations founded on great principles 
must furnish means adequate for the task before us. Our- 
work must not be made to depend upon the feeble life of 
any one man or set of men. One of two things I hold to 
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be certain beyond a doubt: either we shall undertake a 
movement whose magnitude will make all existing agen- 
cies seem ridiculously inadequate, or the fair opportunity 
which now waits, reluctant and impatient, will pass on, and 
we shall be left among the stubble of the Lord’s great 
harvest field. 

What matter, so the work be done? Alas! we know not 
whether it will be done or not. If we turn out to be lag- 
gards, or disputatious and inefficient, then also may others. 
For the shame and the glory of human history are to be 
found in the fact that opportunity, God’s angel of grace, 
never grows old. She comes again and again, generations 
come and go, some heed and some neglect her gracious invi- 
tation ; God waits, the imperfect earth rolls on its way, and 
the good work is not done until man heeds and gathers up 
his strength and falls to work. 

One common argument for the abandonment of Christi- 
anity is drawn from the fact that the country is full of the 
“unchurched”; that our mission is to them; that they 
have broken with Christianity. Hrgo, to reach them, we 
must say nothing about Christianity. There would be more 
force in the argument, were it not for the fact that the men 
and the churches that are most successful in dealing with 
the unchurched are often liberal members of the older 
churches. Probably liberal and independent Christians 
reach, ten to one, more “ infidels,” “ atheists,” “ agnostics,” 
and so on, than any extra-Christian Unitarians do. I do 
not think Dr. Townsend will accuse me of violating con- 
fidence if I quote him as saying that only Christian churches 
can be successfully founded in the West. The only manly 
course for Unitarians who doubt this is to stand by their 
principles, take cheerfully what comes of it, and trust to the 
issue without attempting to win a partisan victory. 

But it is so often said, “ We must provide for the coming 
of the new prophet: when he comes, he must have liberty.” 
In answer to this, it may ‘be said that, when in the good 
providence of God the prophet comes, he will be abun- 
dantly able to take care of himself, and is quite as likely to 
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come out of the Catholic Church as from an agnostic con- 
gregation. 

The West is full of substitutes for religion, but the tide 
of protest has turned.. The man who now expects to gain 
favor by denouncing Christianity is hopelessly behind the 
times. The many substitutes for religion need not here be 
considered, because they are ephemeral. Our hope lies in 
the people. Religion is to remain and grow,— free, strong, 
and reverent. Christianity is to go with the English lan- 
guage and the institutions of civil and religious liberty into 
all parts of the land. Unitarianism is to have an influen- 
tial position on the line of march, whenever it chooses to 
“fall in” with the manifest destiny of the English-speaking 
race. Our infant Church, which already in its cradle has 
strangled serpents of ignorance and bigotry and superstition, 
will arise and put on its strength. It will bring good ti- 
dings. It will get itself into the high mountains. It will 
lift up its voice with strength. It will say unto the cities 
of America, “ Behold your God!” And, just as in my met- 
aphor there is a mixture of Hercules and the prophet Isaiah, 
so in its ministrations will strength, sweetness, and power 
flow in from every religion and every race. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


FRONTIER CONDITIONS. 


Theorists and declaimers on the right and wrong of social 
institutions are apt to attack the problem, as we may say, with 
the big end of the wedge. They begin with the most complex 
conditions and the hardest questions. They look point-blank, 
first of all, at a state of things that has been slowly growing, for 
several thousand years, into an intricacy like that of a tropical 
jungle, where “you cannot see the forest for the trees”; and 
naturally enough the old frontiersman’s way, of blazing and 
clearing, is to them the right and only way. Revolution seems 
to them the normal method of progress: as to Jefferson, a disci- 
ple of the revolutionary school, it seemed that a bloody revolt 
once in about twenty years was the true way to keep the political 
skies clear. It is like attempting the problems of calculus by the 
axioms of plane geometry. And, naturally, to such a state of 
mind the scientific method, which insists on mastering the simpler 
elements first, and advances slowly and cautiously to the intri- 
cacies which life is sure to grow into, is merely wicked and 
hateful. 

In these several thousand years, society has developed multi- 
farious industries, class antagonisms, great centres of population 
with their lacerating contrasts of wealth and misery, and intri- 
-cacies of custom and law almost impossible to disentangle. 
These things have come into being out of very simple conditions, 
doubtless, and under general laws quite explainable ; but under 
the steady pressure of what we call the struggle for existence, in .a 
soil made hot by passions that have their root in human nature 
itself. Thus the study of society is even more a study of human 
passion than it is of moral or economic theory. Where passion 
has easiest vent and rudest play,—there, and not where it is 
held in check by law and disguised by a thousand convention- 
alities, it is necessary for us to study the first principles of our 
social science. To measure the forces we have to deal with, we 
must turn now and then from the dazzling and intricate display 
we find in our highly artificial civilization, and take our lesson 
from the ruder conditions of life upon the frontier. 
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It is the singular advantage of a country like ours that we have 
not to go far back in time, or many days’ journey in space, to 
come upon the rude beginnings of that social order which to-day 
we find so complicated. The beginning, middle, and end of that 
several thousand years’ growth are spread out before us like a 
map, or else are foreshortened to our view in the brief perspective 
of our chronology. The same morning’s newspaper tells us some 
new tale of frontier barbarism in the background, and at the next 
glance shows us some fresh iniquity bred in our vast industrial 
system, some new picture of human misery set sharply against the 
inordinate luxury of capitals more sumptuous than old Babylon 
or Rome. Every phase of social progress, every stage in the 
growth of mechanical art, every feature in the employment of 
labor and the development of wealth, the repose or violence, the 
prosperity or ruin, that comes to pass in every variety of circum- 
stance, have their instantaneous picture caught and copied in 
this everywhere-open camera of the daily press. We need not 
go back, as they must in older countries, by severe and ungrate- 
ful study to learn the origins of society: we have it at our door, 
in biography and anecdote. The same things that antiquarians 
painfully explore were in the living memory of our grandfathers, 
who told us of them when we were ourselves not too young to 
understand, and are part of the experience of our sons upon the 
prairie to-day. Of all countries in the world, reckless and revo- 
lutionary as its temper may sometimes show, ours is surely the 
last to give any excuse to the hasty building up of theory in dis- 
regard of fact. 

For example: it is less than two years since we were listening” 
to what seemed to many excellent people a very plausible gospel 
of “anarchism,” — that is, individual freedom without any re- 
straint of government at all. Passion, it was said with immense 
fervor of intelligence by Krapotkin and others, is stirred only by 
the sense of injustice ; Law, they asserted, is an elaborate frame- 
work of privilege, galling to the many while favoring the few. 
Kindly moralists, like Emerson and Channing, were quoted to 
prove that human nature is essentially upright and well-meaning, 
and that it may well be trusted without any restraint of force 
to bring about a far better condition of social rights and happi- 
ness than the so cruelly inequitable order of modern life. Many 
good souls were perplexed by these deductions from what seemed 
the most assured of certainties — when that same human nature 
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itself came to their rescue in a series of events that threw a grim 
light upon the meaning of that seductive theory. It chanced 
that a strip of border country towards the south-west — since 
included in the territory of Oklahoma — offered the precise con- 
ditions which these philosophers demanded, It had been known 
as “No-man’s Land,” and now it came to be called “The Anar- 
chist’s Delight.” It had neither law nor order, neither capital 
nor any industry known to modern economics. Its case was 
exactly as in those old Canaanitish border days, when “there 
was no king in Israel, but every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.” Society was resolved to its primitive conditions, 
and what these were we find thus described : — 


It is estimated that of the three thousand people now in No-man’s 
Land two-thirds are desperadoes and other people of bad character, 
many of them being women. The peace-loving settlers get along very 
well without any laws; but they allow the other class to rob, kill, and do 
anything else among themselves that they have a mind to do. One 
correspondent vouches for the fact that there have been fifty-seven delib- 
erate murders in the territory in the past ten months. Beer City, just 
over the Kansas line, is the crime centre; and in the last three months 
there have been three killings a week there on an average. The condi- 
tion of things is getting worse rapidly. One day in May a stranger 
rode into Beer City with a Winchester rifle resting across his saddle. 
Suddenly there were two pistol-shots, and the man dropped from his 
horse. Two men ran out, and both claimed the rifle. It was settled by 
one shooting the other. The survivor had to kill another man before he 
got possession of the- horse; but he only lived ten days longer, when 
he was shot by another ruffian. The peaceable citizens, it is said, regard 
these tragedies with complacency, on the ground that, the more of such 
characters there are killed, the better for the community. There would 
seem to be some reason for such philosophy if the ruffians did not come 
in much faster than they are killed off. 


Of course, we understand that this is not a fair picture of 
ordinary life upon the frontier anywhere. It only helps us see 
what are some of the conditions which life upon the frontier 
must always be prepared to meet. It explains to us what is the 
meaning of the term “lawless” when applied to the passions of 
ordinary men. The best and bravest are there, along with the 
worst and most brutal. Whatwe call the inborn genius of our 
people for colonization means that those best and bravest always 
carry with them the law-making and the law-obeying habit. 
Laws and institutions — which we vilify because of the abuses 
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that have grown up with them — are the very means they take 
to escape those very miseries. Capital and wealth— which to 
large numbers are a synonym of inquity —are the trophies of 
their conquest over disorder. Property in land — which so can- 
did a theorist as Mill holds to be of doubtful justice — is the first 
and most essential step of social progress: the civilizing use and 
occupation of the soil, making the possibility of secure food and 
stable residence, begin when the individual right to it is recog- 
nized and maintained. Probably no one thing has been the occa- 
sion of so much violence and injustice in its getting settled; but 
that is because no one thing is so absolutely essential to the later 
growth and finer possibilities of human life. So “land in sever- 
alty” is, by consent nearly universal, the first step out of bar- 
baric chaos to political and social order. 

What we have just seen in the single case of a strip of lawless 
borderland first coming within the domain of law, we may look 
at for a moment now on the broader scene of large historical 
events. For it is a curious coincidence in our history that the 
war of the Revolution, which made this country independent of the 
European political system, went on side by side with an obscurer 
but not less important struggle, which gives the most striking 
example to be found in all human record of the forcible rescue 
of a great territory from savagery, to be the field of a rich civili- 
zation and the centre of a powerful national life. That struggle 
secured to this nation what we have first and clearest in our 
thought when we use that large vague term,-“The West.” And 
the story of that long struggle, the most critical and important 
undertaken upon this continent since its first settlement by civ- 
ilized man, has just been retold, with admirable spirit and intel- 
ligence, in the two volumes of Mr. Roosevelt’s Winning of the 
West.* 

We have but a few words to say of the volumes themselves. 
They are of the large fair octavo page which especially suits the 
dignity of history. The period they treat is clearly and sharply 
defined, and its results are very distinctly given, with the em- 
phasis of colored maps. The incidents — of the advance into the 
wilderness and of the critical battles that determined the rela- 


* The Winning of the West: from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Vol. I. 1769-1776; Vol. Il. 1777-1783. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
(With maps, showing the course of the early explorers, and the amount of territory 
won within those dates to the American Confederacy.) 
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tions between the settlers and the native tribes — are given with 
a good degree of dramatic spirit and vigor. The decision and 
independence of judgment, which in other ways the public is 
learning to associate with the author’s name, are quite marked in 
his occasional comments, as for example that on Lecky and Ban- 
croft (ii. 270). But the two great features of the book, standing 
out with especial prominence, and giving it an interest and value 
distinctly its own, are: first, its description of the Western pio- 
neers themselves, their race and quality, the locality and way of 
life they came from, and the characteristics of their best-known 
leaders; and, second, its characterization of the Indian tribes, 
their temper and customs, their degree of civilization, their polit- 
ical and military craft, their strength and weakness as antago- 
nists to the great march of civilization making against them, the 
daring or subtlety of their individual chiefs, and the reasons of 
that fatal necessity which forced them to give way before the 
whites. Probably nowhere else, and at no other time, have the 
two races stood so close together, on terms of such deadly hos- 
tility and to results of such immediate and durable bearing on 
the large historical event. The contact and conflict made the 
prime conditions of that frontier life which we try so curiously 
to understand as we watch the advancing wave of civilization. 
This frontier life it is which makes the main interest of the book 
itself, illustrated as it is and re-enforced, here and there, by the 
writer’s own experience of a somewhat similar life, though under 
changed conditions, as a ranchman on the Rocky Mountain 
slope, for several years of this last decade. The out-door life, 
the hunting adventure, the neighborhood and frequent hostility 
or treachery of Indian tribes, make the frontiersman’s life on 
the Plains in many ways a continuation and a likeness of what it 
was in the Kentucky forest a hundred years ago. 

In a more settled order of things, we do not readily understand 
the passionate earth-hunger which sent those indomitable pio- 
neers into the wilderness, with its almost inconceivable horror 
and gloom,—that earth-hunger which, from of old, makes the 
first signal of the great historical migrations, The earth is “for 
the service of man”; but that never can be, until it has been con- 
quered by the bold heart, and is held by the strong hand. What 
right had these invaders to it? Certainly, no other than that of 
the strongest. What right did they violate in taking possession ? 
It is but the feeblest of sophisms, contends Mr. Roosevelt, to 
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say that the native tribes had any right of ownership whatever. 
There was no such thing as a boundary anywhere acknowledged, 
defining such a right as between different Indian tribes. The 
same forest wilderness was hunted over, as it happened, by one or 
another savage raid, or was left unvisited for months, as it might 
happen, by anybody. Only in one way was anything like a right 
of possession asserted among them. ‘Their invariable policy 
was to kill any stranger on any grounds over which they them- 
selves ever hunted, no matter what man had the best right 
thereto.” And those dauntless pioneers certainly conceived 
themselves to occupy by exactly the same title, on the same 
terms, with the tribes they dispossessed. 

Again, these pioneers held themselves to be men of destiny, 
doing the Lord’s work in their way, with as clear a conscience 
as the Puritan founders of New England. Their leaders were 
of Scotch-Irish Covenanting stock, for some generations settled 
in Western Pennsylvania, devout in their own fashion, with a 
Puritanism only a little stiffer, grimmer, and narrower than their 
predecessors in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Of course, what 
shreds of ecclesiasticism or sanctimony they may have carried with 
them were quickly shed off in the wilderness,— though something 
of the old tradition might come back in odd spurts of revival; as 
when, in memory of dances in the rude sports of an elder time, 
one makes the remark that “dancing was not then regarded as 
acrime.” Indeed, those sports of the wilderness gathering were 
rough to a degree which makes a modern prize-fight look gentle 
and humane beside them.* Fourteen years of incessant border 
fighting against a barbarous foe meant many a lapse into a bar- 
barism only a little less brutal and ferocious than that it 
fought against. And what that was, Mr. Roosevelt means that 
we shall guess at least, if we are not allowed quite to understand. 
Tortures such as he has seen inflicted for sport on helpless 
animals in an Indian camp could not, he says, be committed 
in the lowest of white settlements without the instant lynch- 
ing of the offender.t Speaking of the well-known cruelties to 
their captives, he says (i. 95) :— 


*A French tourist speaks of them as abominable for coarseness and violence of 
life, and remarks of them that a large proportion of the men were blinded of an eye 
in their barbarous sport of gouging. 


+ Any one who has ever been in an encampment of wild Indians, and has had 
the misfortune to witness the delight the children take in torturing little animals, 
will admit that the Indian’s love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake cannot possibly be 
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The expression “too horrible to mention” is to be taken literally, 
not figuratively. It applies equally to the fate that has befallen every 
white man or woman who has fallen into the power of hostile Plains 
Indians during the last ten or fifteen years. The nature of the wild 
Indian has not changed. Not one man in a hundred, and not a single 
woman, escapes torments which a civilized man cannot look another in 
the face and so much as speak of. Accordingly, “the whites regarded 
their foes as beasts rather than men, and knew that the squaws were 
more cruel than others in torturing the prisoner, and that the very chil- 
dren took their full part therein, being held up by their fathers to toma- 
hawk the dying victims at the stake.” (i. 96.) 


While we are upon this topic of the barbarism of the frontier, 
we will copy, in anticipation of what might possibly be said, Mr. 
Rooseyvelt’s judgment of the supposed amenities of the Quaker 
policy towards the Indians in Pennsylvania : — 


It is a bitter and unanswerable commentary on the workings of a non- 
resistant creed, when reduced to practice, that such outrages and massacres 
as those committed on these helpless Indians [the Moravian settlements 
of the Muskingum, slaughtered basely in a frenzy of suspicion that they 
connived at Indian onslaughts] were more numerous and flagrant in the 
colony the Quakers governed than in any other; their vaunted policy 
of peace, which forbade them to play a man’s part and put down wrong- 
doing, caused the utmost possible evil to fall both on the white men and 
on the red. An avowed policy of force and fraud, carried out in the 
most cynical manner, could hardly have worked more terrible injustice. 
Their system was a direct incentive to crime and wrong-doing between 
the races; for they punished the aggressors of neither, and hence allowed 
any blow always to fall heaviest on those least deserving to suffer. No 
other colony made such futile efforts to deal with the Indian problem; 
no other ever showed such supine selfish helplessness in allowing her 
own border citizens to be mercilessly harried; none other betrayed such 
inability to master the hostile Indians, while nevertheless utterly failing 
to protect those who were peaceful and friendly. * 


exaggerated, The young are so trained that when old they shall find their keenest 
pleasure in inflicting pain in its most appalling form. Among the most brutal white 
borderers, a man would be instantly lynched if he practised on any creature the 
fiendish torture which in an Indian camp either attracts no notice at all, or else 
excites merely laughter.’’ (i. 86.) 


*Compare this judgment with that given by Mr. Fiske in The Beginnings of New 
England, We add the following severe but (as we think) just comment upon Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s Century of Dishonor: ‘The purpose of the book is excellent, 
but the spirit in which it is written cannot be called even technically honest. As a 
polemic, it is possible that it did not do harm,— though the effect of even a polemic 
is marred by hysterical indifference to facts. As a history, it would be beneath 
criticism, were it not that the high character of the author and her excellent literary 
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The forest, stretching almost unbroken for hundreds of miles 
in either direction, was the dense screen that partly hid this 
ferocious savagery, but brought it even closer by its infinite 
opportunities of ambuscade. Dauntless as those hardy pioneers 
might be, they would never have pierced the heart of it and 
carried all its positions, as they did, but for the open river 
meadows lying here and there, near the Ohio, and the salt licks 
where wild game had trampled down the springing growth. 
These made the threshold of the first advance, followed later by 
an equally daring move from the south-east by way of the valleys 
and passes near Chattanooga. Thus Kentucky (a name said to 
signify the “dark and bloody ground ”) and Tennessee were won 
to the growing colonial empire. We notice that — far different 
from what it was in the older colonies — the foundations here 
were laid in hate, obstinate and vindictive, first against the savage 
enemy that had to be met, and then against England, whose 
government did not scruple to employ the horrible means of 
savage massacre, burning, and torture, to cripple the colonial 
force. 

This last, in particular, by its evil tradition, has warped and 
imbittered the temper of our politics to our own day. We 
speak of it here, however, only as one of the conditions of that 
frontier life. It brought to the front very much more of the 
darker passions which human institutions and laws must always 
take account of, though so hidden and disguised by our social 
order that humane theorists forget or even deny their very exist- 
ence. In such conditions the life of an enemy is held cheap. 
William Campbell, a man of the finest virtues of the colonist, 
whose letter to his wife (ii. 228) has the chivalrous tenderness we 
find in the sturdy heroes of Puritan England, hopes to rejoice 
her eyes with the scalp he has just taken from an Indian chief. 
And of Cleavland, a ruder frontiersman, it is said (ii. 259) that 
“his wife was a worthy helpmeet. Once in his absence, a Tory 
horse-thief was brought to their house, and after some discussion 
the captors, Cleavland’s sons, turned to their mother, who was 


work in other directions have given it a fictitious value, and made it much quoted by 
the large class of amiable but maudlin fanatics, concerning whom it may be said 
that the excellence of their intention but indifferently atones for the invariable folly 
and ill effect of their actions. It is not too much to say that the book is thoroughly 
untrustworthy from cover to cover, and that not a single statement it contains 
should be accepted without independent proof; for even those that are not abso- 
lutely false are often as bad, on account of so much of the truth having been sup- 
pressed.” (i, 334, 335.) = 
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placidly going on with her ordinary domestic avocations, to 
know what they should do with the prisoner. Taking from her 
mouth the corn-cob pipe she had been smoking, she coolly sen- 
tenced him to be hung; and hung he was, without further delay 
or scruple.” We hear, too (ii. 175), in evidence of the super- 
stition that looms up here and there among these border feroci- 
ties, of “a Kaskaskian slave named Manuel” burned alive for 
witcheraft in Illinois, as late as 1782. That is one grim shape 
that religion took on the frontier, ninety years (as we remark) 
after the milder-mannered fanatics of New England left off 
hanging the victims of their own credulity. 

It is an old saying, that history repeats itself; and this, if true 
anywhere, is chiefly true of social institutions. The meaning of 
it is only explained to us, theoretically, since the time of Vico. 
The frontier condition, which we have cast a brief backward 
glance upon, is what Vico calls the age of “giants,” — like those 
before Noah’s flood; like those whom Hercules slew in Greece ; 
like the grim barons, incarnations of self-will, who made the 
terror of feudal times; like those leaders, men of force and fury, 
who are thrown to the front by the convulsions of a French 
Revolution. A three days’ appeal to popular force, to sustain an 
imagined right or avenge a real wrong, would (it has been said) 
for one brief spasm of terror put any populous modern city at 
the mercy of just such men. Doubtless, the passions of hate and 
vengeance have their proper function, and God makes the wrath 
of man to serve him. But the nature of the service, the fit place 
for that wrath or violence, it is easiest to see from a safe distance 
among far frontier conditions, where at all costs savagery must 
be subdued that room may be had for every finer and fairer 
possibility of human life. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY RELIGION. 


We read lately a very charming account, from the pen of an 
affectionate disciple, of a form of faith —we might almost call it 
a new religion— which sprang up something more than fifty 
years ago in the bosom of a Christian community, which laid its 
powerful influence upon the mind and heart of two generations, 
which had its definite effect upon a circle of events of great pub- 
lic importance, which had its own sects and divisions of opinion 
within itself not hurting its deep sense of interior fellowship, and 
which has already, in the form it was known by, passed away, 
having done its work, with the state of things that gave it birth. 
As a separate body, with its profession of faith and form of 
observance, the sect it gave rise to no longer exists; but in its 
time it had all that we could ask to make it a peculiar and in 
some ways a very beautiful and noble form of our common 
Christianity. It had its witnesses, its saints, its martyrs even, 
and its eloquent apostles. It had its convictions so sharply de- 
fined and so sacredly held that its disciples had no hesitation to 
separate themselves from any companionship, however near, from 
any religious home, however venerable, that did not accept their 
faith in all its austere purity. Its deep sense of fellowship was 
such as to merge all other distinctions of race, wealth, social 
position, culture (for it included the most ignorant along with 
the most refined), or sectarian belief, in a common brotherhood. 
Its self-sufficing courage was such as to reject without hesitation 
all half-way adhesion, that in the smallest degree compromised 
its one sacred article of faith. It had that sense of intimate 
communion away from and independent of all other ties, that 
the most solemn occasions of life, a rejoicing, a mourning, or a 
burial, could not be met as they ought without the company 
and words of its own lay preachers or advisers, who went long 
journeys to administer its words of comfort and its simple sacra- 
ments. Its creed interpreted the most serious duties of life, and 
its radiant faith colored every emotion of grief, wrath, love, or 
hope that possessed the souls of its adherents, 
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What we have been trying to describe was the interior life of 
that remarkable body which has passed into history under the 
name American Abolitionists, partly as it was known to us in 
very near and affectionate relation with some of its saints and 
witnesses, but partly as it is brought back fresh to us in the 
charming narrative “From Generation to Generation,” by Mrs. 
Wyman, in the August Adélantic. It is not possible that the 
wider community indifferent or hostile to it at the time, or that 
a later generation to which its true tradition is grown already 
dim, should understand the full force of those qualities in it, 
which made it what we have called “a new religion” in its day. 
And, again, what we have said of its interior life does not pro- 
ceed from assent to the precision of its doctrine, or sharing in 
the line of action it prescribed. But we hold it to have been a 
great misfortune and loss to any one who was then old enough 
to understand, not to have caught through sympathy something of 
the sweet piety and nobility of its better spirit. I cannot, as I 
write these words, think of any finer or nobler illustration of 
what we mean by the purest confessors of the great ages of 
faith than I recall of hours passed in intimate companionship 
with some of those brave souls,—in particular that noble-hearted 
mother of sorrows,* Eliza Lee Follen, whose generous friendship 
continued through many a difference of opinion to the end of 
her life. No one can have had near knowledge of any such dis- 
ciples of that school as are here spoken of, without being sure 
that they would have gone as freely to the stake or to the lions, 
rather than betray an instant’s wavering of their faith, as any 
Christian witness of the Martyr Age. These memories are re- 
corded here, to make as living and personal as possible what it 
was that made the life we speak of not only a powerful force at 
the heart of a great political crisis, but in the strictest sense a 
religious development, unique and peculiar, the outcome of the 
most vigorous piety and the intensest moral feeling, probably, 
known to that day. 

We have tried to indicate what is so strikingly shown in Mrs. 
Wyman’s narrative, that completeness of the interior life, ade- 
quate to every occasion or want that was consciously felt, which 
made this in some sense a religion by itself. The roots it grew 


*This phrase is a suggestion of her portrait, painted by Gambardella in 1840, the 
first year of her widowhood. In fact, by native temperament and in disciplined 
character, she was as cheerful and buoyaut as she was earnest and brave, 
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from were nourished in the soil of many a Christian body whose 
juices they retained; and it ripened fruit of many forms and 
flavors, as warmed or colored in different religious climates. 
But these differences were dominated or obscured by the one 
article of faith which the time seemed just then to make impera- 
tive. Its creed was of the shortest,—only a single article, and 
that a mere ethical axiom, with not a word of theory or a sylla- 
ble that any one would care to dispute: namely this, Zhe Negro 
ought not to be enslaved. It was not the novelty of this truth, or 
its verity, which no one would contest, that made it the key-word 
of a new religion. It was simply that, in those particular minds, 
it became a Live truth: the ethical maxim was transfigured to the 
sharp imperative, Zhe Negro must not be enslaved. And, as 
every such truth is part of a living unity, it gathered to itself 
all those affiliations of affection, courage, sympathy, resolution, 
hope, which left no sense of lack or defect in the hearts of those 
who accepted it. That one word, with what it involved to them, 
made it a sufficient bond of strength to all the conscious needs 
of a living heart and soul. 

One could not come in near contact with this spirit at its finest 
and purest, without feeling a certain remorse in case the critical 
understanding was unable to accept that simple creed, with its 
rigid authentic interpretation, as a sufficient solution to the vast 
and perplexed political problem that was then upon us. To 
many of us it would have been so comforting, so delightful, if 
only we could have received the faith in that short and easy way! 
But, as with all creeds, the moment the critical understanding 
was left free to cross-question its real meaning and application, 
divisions of opinion must come about, even in that inner circle of 
professors who in the sharpest earlier struggles had presented 
a united front to every adversary. To say nothing of the intol- 
erance (indispensable to a fighting faith) which so early made 
the sharp division between the “ old-line abolitionists” and the 
others, or of their unsparing attacks upon their natural allies in 
pulpit, press, or Senate who yielded a single point of compro- 
mise, we find, as in Professor Newman’s pamphlet reviewed 
last month, a sharp line drawn between their two best known 
inseparable leaders, and Garrison’s credit sacrificed, in the house 
of his friends, to that of Phillips, of Sumner, and of Fremont, 
The most ardent faith cannot be held proof against the assaults 
of reason, and in the long run it will be reason that proves the 
stronger. 
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But our purpose is not here to criticise that vivid demonstra- 
tion of “ethics touched with enthusiasm ” — some men’s defini- 
tion of a true religion —to which in its purely religious aspect 
we have ourselves owed so much, and which made perhaps the 
most characteristic moral force of the last half-century. Our 
purpose is rather to show, by an illustration or two, how natu- 
rally one point of intense moral conviction becomes a radiating 
point, like an electric are-light,— imperceptible perhaps in di- 
mension, but filling the whole nature with an ardent glow. In 
considering the possibilities of religion in the future, we must 
learn to detach our thought from all schemes of opinion, from all 
historic tradition, from staking anything upon the accuracy of 
any point of theory. What makes religion a vital power any- 
where is the vivid conception of a Living God in the soul, as 
revealed in some first-hand conviction of right and truth. In 
one shape or another, the religion of the future must be a relig- 
ion of humanity,—a phrase much maligned because little under- 
stood. But what it may be, as a guiding and inspiring force, in 
some larger revelation of it hereafter, we have attempted to 
show by recalling its quality and strength in that one most 
marked spiritual phenomenon of our own time. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Early in July, fifty years ago, was the formal opening of the 
first school organized in this country expressly for the instruction 
of teachers, or at any rate in Massachusetts. Four men eminent 
as leaders in the work of education, including Horace Mann and 
Cyrus Peirce, met in Lexington to pass upon the qualifications 
of those who proposed to enter; and “three trembling girls” 
gathered in this overwhelming presence to submit their modest 
claim. In July just past this opening of a new career to the 
thousands of young men and women who have entered on it 
since was celebrated to the day in Framingham; and all three, 
we believe, were present there, with a fourth who joined them to 
make up the entering class. We do not undertake to review here 
the great work that has been done by this and similar institutions, 
now many scores of them, throughout the country. But one or 
two observations have occurred, and one or two criticisms have 
been made, in the course of this half-century, for which this cele- 
bration seems to offer a fitting time. 

In the first place, the Normal School — which looked a little 
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humble beside the equipment of college and university — was 
a new revelation to the body of our people of what the higher 
education might possibly mean. We recall that in its earlier 
days there were some who came to take its instruction, who were 
much disconcerted to find they were supposed to be entering 
upon a three years’ or even a two years’ course: six months, 
they thought, was all they had time for, and quite enough to 
teach them all they cared to know. So very elementary was the 
popular notion then, of the outfit needed to enter upon so serious 
a profession as that of teaching. In fact, teaching had only 
begun to be thought of as a distinct profession at all. The “dis- 
trict school as it was” had never suggested the idea of such a 
thing. It had offered, in its three winter months of service, 
chance employment to the village lawyer in his idle term, or to 
the poor college student in what was then his long vacation, or 
to any grown man of fair intelligence and vigor, and out of work, 
as it might happen; as in its three summer months it oceupied 
the village dame or maiden who might be thought equal to the 
task of caring for the smaller children. That great, wide-spread, 
popular hunger for the higher education, which our contributor 
this month illustrates from the experience of Chautauqua, is, as 
we may say, the creation and the most valuable service of the 
Normal School. 

In the second place, it was greatly fortunate in the men who 
gave it shape, character, and influence from the start. The in- 
flexible temper and eager intelligence of Horace Mann, a well- 
trained lawyer, a high-minded statesman, an eminent chief 
magistrate, who laid down his life in the unsparing energy he 
devoted to his later work at Antioch,—Cyrus Peirce, the first 
Normal teacher, an educated theologian, a disciplined scholar in 
the classics, an accomplished instructor by profession, experience, 
and moral aptitude,— Nathaniel Tillinghast, a graduate of West 
Point, kept by his temperament from an active military career, 
but full of the intelligent precision of its method, a teacher of 
singular genius and power to inspire the faculties of his pupils, 
and leaving among them a memory of admiration and honor sach 
as we rarely find,— these three, more than any others, gave char- 
acter and impulse to the new enterprise. Whatever skill or 
service has been brought to that work since, it has never sur- 
passed, and possibly has never equalled, the splendid intellectual 
equipment it started with. Under such leaders, it not only 
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commanded attention and respect at the beginning, but it 
developed from the first a method, and made clear a practical 
purpose, which have been of infinite value in steadying and 
guiding the immense machinery it helped bring into play. 
When we think of the confident precision and the easy skill 
with which the vast machine is handled, in a system of instruc- 
tion which is virtually alike throughout the continent, we. learn 
to value rightly the early service of those master-hands. 

There are two points of criticism, two possible weaknesses or 
dangers, which it is also worth while to notice. In speaking of 
that great system of higher popular instruction,— for the Normal 
School has proved to be not merely an institute for the training 
of teachers, but a people’s university as well,— we were led to 
speak of it, quite unconsciously, as “ machinery,” as if its method 
from intellectual had become merely mechanical. This is so far 
from being the case, in fact, that there is probably no professional 
body anywhere, of equal numbers, which is more conscientiously 
awake to improvement suggested in the least detail of their en- 
grossing work than the body of American teachers such as we 
have known them. Still, the phrase hints the danger that lurks 
in every spiritual function when made a thing of daily routine. 
We believe it is Héthen that speaks of the commercial temper 
in which Oriental priests “discharge the great business of salva- 
tion.” And, if it were only in self-defence, the task that is laid 
upon the average teacher must find the “line of least resistance,” 
which is not always that of the highest mental energy. Teaching 
has, rightly and usefully, become an occupation as well as a 
vocation or avocation; and it is not to be blamed or wondered 
at, though it is to be withstood, if any signs appear of the loss 
of ‘that great early enthusiasm. 

The other criticism is one which we, at least, should mention 
with diffidence, being hardly the proper judges of it. It is that 
the administration of these nobler secular foundations, which 
were the creation and the best gift of the advanced liberalism 
of their day, have been gradually appropriated, and have come 
to be mostly administered, by sectarians, who resisted them at 
first, and, when they did not prevail in that, industriously turned 
them to their own advantage. Indeed, we have heard it said, 
more than once, that the liberalism of their founders would be 
an absolute disqualification now to any one who should aim at 
holding a teacher’s or director’s. place in them. We know, at 
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least, that two-and-twenty years ago the head of the State Re- 
formatory School, which was founded by the bounty of a Boston 
citizen, in all his convictions liberal, was crowded out by “ ortho- 
dox” pressure brought to bear on the State authorities. It is 
the vice, and we suppose the incurable vice, of a popular adminis- 
tration of affairs. No Gladstone, in England or America, could 
have a sixty years’ public career under the jealous rule of a de- 
mocracy. Even to handle the daily business of a post-office or 
custom-house, party fidelity is held of more account than trained 
and proved capacity. And we must not complain, perhaps, if our 
educational institutions, as they widen out and come in closer 
contact with the people, should flatten down and shape themselves 
more and more to the average level of the popular understand- 
ing. That is why, as a community grows rich and prosperous, 
its universities and colleges must be built up by private en- 
dowment, so as to keep continually above that level. And that 
is why every one, who feels the great need and service of a 
liberal administration in higher things, has to be continually 
jealous of any encroachment of sectarianism upon the province 
of religion or education. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


BALZAC. 


Perhaps almost all of our modern realists in fiction would 
admit that their master —he who has most directly influenced 
their method of novel-writing —is the great Frenchman Honoré 
de Balzac, the author of the Comédie Humaine, a number of 
whose novels have recently become familiar to American readers 
through the admirable translation by Miss Katherine Wormeley, 
—a translation strong, idiomatic, and eminently readable, of a 
writer whose style is confessedly difficult of rendering. Balzac 
set before himself an almost superhuman task —to illustrate 
human life, as revealed in the great French capital, in every one 
of its most prominent phases. He sought to show how with this 
or that environment — the environment of the rich and pleasure- 
loving bankers and diplomats, or the comfortable independence 
of the dourgeoisie, or the squalor of poverty, or the moderation 
and greater leisure of country living— there was sure to be 
evolved this or that type of character,—a character which he 
proceeds to set forth with the coolness and often the pitilessness 
of the surgeon who dissects a body, or the botanist who analyzes 
a flower, or the chemist who resolves a substance into its chemi- 
cal elements. He named this spectacle he had called forth “ The 
Human Comedy”; but it is hardly more a “comedy,” in our 
modern sense of the word, than is Dante’s great poem, to which, 
in its severity and mercilessness, it perhaps bears some resem- 
blance. It is simply a panorama, unrolled for our edification, of 
almost every phase of human existence in a great city, and very 
largely, it must be admitted, a picture of meanness, avarice, sen- 
suality and cruelty, whose shadows seem only darker for the 
coutrast they occasionally show with struggling purity and gen- 
erosity. There are, indeed, white flowers of simple trust and 
long-suffering love and heroic self-sacrifice; but the flowers 
bloom, like the water-lily, out of the mire. We have been 
dragged through such depths of infamy and pitiless self-secking 
and dishonor that, though we learn to admire the picture of 
heroism or piety held up to us, yet the final impression is too 
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often that the gods are not just, and that the good man or the 
faithful, simple-hearted woman has not been quite fairly dealt 
with. 

Not, of course, that virtue should always be rewarded with 
outward prosperity, or that vice should not sometimes appear 
externally triumphant. Shakespeare (as Mr. Edward Dowden 
finely points out in a late article on “The Wisdom of Shake- 
speare ”’), though possessing a profound knowledge of the moral 
ends of human existence, does not always give outward happiness 
to the virtuous and an equal measure of despair to the wicked. 
The innocent Ophelia must die as well as the guilty king. The 
loyal Cordelia must come to conspicuous grief through the folly 
or weakness of others, in spite of her own pure loveliness. It is 
only the conventional novelist who deals out such an even- 
handed justice as in this world brings all the good to outward 
peace and prosperity, while dismissing all the wicked to notorious 
confusion and defeat. Human life is not so simply arranged. 
Vice must often seemingly triumph, and virtue be apparently 
doomed to hopeless failure. In this Balzac is only true to the 
facts of human life. It is rather that the great Frenchman’s 
world seems so full of selfishness and cruelty and sensuality that 
there is hardly any chance at all for virtue and generosity 
and purity; that the human comedy is so nearly a tragedy that 
there is small ground to hope that any one who does not arm 
himself with fraud and baseness will save himself from the 
wreck. It is here that there is a possible defect in the novelist’s 
art; for everything which impairs the eternal verities of the 
moral law, or in any way undermines the moral foundations of 
the universe, is really a defect in the art of the worker, be he 
painter or poet or novelist. “A charméd life old goodness hath”; 
and it must somehow be made manifest that good, and not evil, 
is the final outcome of living, even indirectly (for so, in Bible 
phrase, God makes the wrath of man to serve him) the life of the 
miser and the tyrant and the sensualist. 

The Greeks, as Lessing tells us, had a law, expressed in the 
Laocoén as well as in the Apollo, that all art should at the last 
leave an impression, not of despair but of hope, not of confu- 
sion but of serenity,— some conviction that victory forever waits. 
upon the righteous rather than the unrighteous. Trouble, suffer- 
ing, agony,—these must be. Witness the fate of Gidipus and the 
house of Agamemnon! But the reader or spectator of the tragedy — 
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must not be left in doubt that, as modern Browning sings it, 
“ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” ‘Terrible as are 
the sufferings of Gidipus, Antigone, or Orestes, there is not the 
shadow of a fear, after the bitter end has been reached, that it 
is not eternally well with those who have obeyed the laws of 
God,— “ those unwritten, sure commandments of the gods, which 
are not of to-day or yesterday, but they live forever, and their 
beginning no man knows.” 

Now, somehow, the final impression, after reading a number 
of Balzac’s novels, is not quite this. Undoubtedly, for example, 
the unselfishness of Pére Goriot has in it an element of sublimity. 
The simple faithfulness of César Birotteau acquires a solemn 
dignity that is not really impaired by the flatness of his surround- 
ings. Eugénie Grandet rises like some white flower out of a 
garden of nettles, briers, and weeds. But the difficulty is that, 
in spite of these fine pictures of heroism and unselfishness, the 
main stress is visibly laid upon vice, cruelty, rapacity, and sensu- 
ality. The great blemish upon Thackeray’s Vanity Fair is that 
it is a picture of a society of knaves and fools; and, after one has 
surveyed it, one questions whether suicide may not be the best 
method of escaping from its stupidity and villany. The same 
criticism can be made, with a difference, upon several of the most 
powerful of Balzac’s novels. If we have here a picture of human 
life, too much of the canvas is filled with the gloomy shadows 
of all sorts of baseness. There is not enough space for sunlight, 
for a representation of the ordinary goodness, the every-day 
kindnesses and generosities of people who never pretended to 
be heroic or great in any way. Surely, life would be intolerable 
if it were quite filled with the De Nucingens, the Du Tillets, the 
Hulots, and the Crevels of this Human Comedy. 

But, in defence of his course in all these particulars, Balzac 
has much to say in his own preface, given in this new trans- 
lation as an introduction to Pére Gortot, a careful study of which 
is essential to a thorough understanding of this great work. 
Balzac here distinctly states that he sought to do for society 
what the scientist has done for the natural universe. He aims 
at describing the several kingdoms as accurately and as fully as 
Buffon “ when he put together in one book the whole scheme of 
zoology.” He would be the secretary of society as it exists in 
France. “In drawing up the inventory of its virtues and its 
vices, in collecting the facts of its manifold passions, in picturing 
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its characters, in choosing its leading events, in constructing 
types by putting together traits of homogeneous natures, I might 
perhaps attain to the writing of that history forgotten by the 
historians,— the history of manners and the ways of life.” What 
an immense undertaking! He would observe society in all of 
its so complex manifestations, and classify its phenomena, as 
Darwin observed for a lifetime the habits of plants and animals, 
and finally set down what he had seen so clearly and dispassion- 
ately that at last the law of evolution arises as the triumphant 
culmination of his heroic toil and patience. 

Balzac more nearly than any modern novelist has succeeded 
in giving us a veracious picture of all shades and phases of 
human life.* Victor Hugo, though possibly attempting some- 
what the same work, was, as Amiel profoundly suggests, always 
“grazing the rock of burlesque” ; and, though he “seems to have 
turned his Paris over and over, and to know it body and soul, 
as one knows the contents of one’s pocket,” yet that element of 
fanciful extravagance seriously injures him as a veracious re- 
porter of what he saw there. Dickens, too, though he has 
drawn as vast a number of characters as Balzac, can hardly be 
said to have accomplished so important a work; for he has too 
often merely filled his huge canvas with shere oddities and mon- 
strosities, freaks of a marvellously ingenious and fertile brain, 
but who are by no means recognizable types of character, 
Rather are they embodiments of certain exaggerated quali- 
ties which never by any chance found just such lodging in 
average human beings. Like Ben Jonson, Dickens. painted 
“humors,” creating fantastic forms which represented some 
single trait to excess and exaggeration, unlike Shakespeare, 
who sets before us living, breathing men and women, of virtues 
and failings compounded, as we see and know and love them. 
Balzac, however, has really created a world,—a world, we 
cannot help thinking, rather too full of selfishness and villany, 
but still a very real world, and one in which we move with a 
sense that we are breathing the real air, and are meeting, not 
monstrosities, but human beings with passions and struggles and 


*We should add, “ with the omission of all those phases in it which make 
human life cheerful, honorable, or endurable.”” Are we to infer that such phases 
did not exist in France sixty years ago? Of what we may call Balzac’s irregular 
power, there is a striking example in Les Chouans, which we hope will be included 
in this series. Compare it, for example, with Victor Hugo’s absurdly melodramatic 
Ninety-three.— Ev. <= 
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temptations like our own. And it is hardly necessary to say 
that realism like this bears one of the truest marks of greatness, 
—the clear perception of the fact, with the power to state it in 
accurate and vital language. 

We must note Balzac’s own idea of the so-called “immorality” 
of his novels :— 


The reproach of immorality has never failed to pursue a courageous 

writer. If a man is faithful in his portraiture, if, toiling night and day, 
he attains at last to a full expression of that life which, of all others, is 
most difficult to render, the stigma of immorality is flung upon him. In 
copying the whole of society, and in trying to seize its likeness from the 
midst of the seething struggle, it necessarily befalls that more of evil 
than of good is shown. ... Yet in the pictures which I have made virt- 
uous characters outnumber the bad. Blameworthy conduct, faults, and 
crimes have invariably received their punishment, human or divine, start- 
ling or secret. 
Doubtless this is true, though we have not been able to make 
-an exact count of the individuals who may be said to fill the 
ranks of the “bad” or the “virtuous.” Nor would we claim that, 
in any just sense of the word, these great novels are immoral. 
The punishment of sin is always sure, though, as in life, it may 
come late. Nor is vice ever made attractive, or the path of sin 
pictured as pleasant; while the end of sin is always shown to be 
moral desolation and wretchedness. There is no doubt left on 
the reader’s mind that those who have steeped themselves in 
meanness or cruelty or sensuality are not really happy, that they 
never can be happy, because they have sinned against the laws 
of their beings, the laws of God, which are forever on the side of 
purity and kindness and truth. At the last, it must be said that 
full as are Balzac’s novels of descriptions of base persons and evil 
surroundings, though they may not be the best food for young or 
untrained minds, yet they are assuredly not to be held immoral, 
or to offer slightest question as to the awful punishments of sin 
and the blessed sanctions of virtue. 

A glance at some of the most noticeable of the volumes of the 
“Human Comedy,” as they have recently appeared in their new 
translation, may serve to support the truth of the foregoing state- 
ments, : 

Pere Goriot has been called the modern “Lear.” There is, per- 
haps, enough in the plot of the story, and even in the character 
of the poor old man himself, to suggest the likeness, but we think 
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hardly more than to suggest it. There is always an unmistak- 
able element of greatness in Shakespeare’s king, to whatever mis- 
ery he has brought himself by his wrong-headedness and suspi- 
cious temperament. More than once we quite lose our admiration 
for Pére Goriot, in a certain contempt for his short-sightedness, 
for the way in which he submits to every indignity and insult 
from his unnatural children, to heap upon them a luxury they do 
not deserve, at the cost at last of his own life. Of course there 
is moral sublimity in all self-sacrifice; but in this case it is self- 
sacrifice carried so far as fairly to diminish our respect for the 
individual himself. For there is just this subtle point about all 
self-sacrifice ; namely, that it must be made with some degree of 
right reason, some sure and distinct and working end in view, 
which can only thus be obtained. One who sacrifices himself for 
a mistake, for a seeming good which may turn out to be no real 
good at all, may be in many ways lovable or praiseworthy; but 
we cannot quite give him the tribute of an intellectual approval 
of his conduct. Pére Goriot is all father, and systematically 
robs himself and reduces himself to abject poverty for what he 
fancies is the happiness of his daughters. But a little profounder 
insight would have shown him that all his sacrifices achieved 
nothing; that. the wretched women were bound up in their own 
luxurious comfort; and that they really despised him, save in so 
far as he could bring them the precious money for their down- 
ward courses. Certainly there is much pathos, and even a degree 
of sublimity, in this central figure of the tragedy.. But it some- 
how lacks dignity; it lacks the dignity of another not. very wise 
man, but, to our thinking, a far greater character of Balzac,— 
César Birotteau, who was not, perhaps, a wholly sensible man, 
but, nevertheless, a man made. of too sound stuff to have yielded 
in just the ways of poor Goriot. There are masterly things in 
this novel,— notably, the description of Madame Vacquer’s board- 
ing-house, with its shabby dinginess, its smell, its semi-genteel 
people with their vulgarity and their meanness. You feel the 
chill, the misery, and even the horror of it strike through you as 
you read, in spite of all the light talk, the dreary persiflage, and 
the tittle-tattle which go on in so many second-rate boarding- 
houses not only in Paris. The character of Eugéne de Rastignac. 
is doubtless true to a certain kind of young life which is drawn 
to Paris, and which too often suffers the fate there described. 
He is a young man not without noble traits, affectionate, even — 
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anxious to do good and to be good, coming from a home of sim- 
plicity and worth, who is yet in the very shortest time so at- 
tracted by the allurements and excitements of life in the im- 
mense city that he soon loses himself in the mad seeking for 
wealth and distinction and pleasure. All this is perhaps true 
enough, as it is certainly sad enough. But it hardly seems credi- 
ble that a young man capable of being so stirred by the nobility 
of Pére Goriot should have yielded himself so readily to some 
of the fascinations here pictured. Especially does it seem in- 
credible that, after that poor little funeral service of the martyr 
to love, Eugéne, as we are expressly told, “as a first act of hos- 
tility to society,” should have gone “to dine with Madame de 
Nucingen.” 

Balzac is fond of showing, as he does with masterly power and 
terrible reiteration, that certain kinds of passion, which have once 
taken possession of a man, are seldom wholly stamped out or driven 
away. He will not let us off from a single exhibition, however 
disheartening, of the littleness and meanness of “ poor human- 
ity.” There was never a more powerful picture of the passion of 
the love of money — how it grows and grows until it swallows 
up the whole nature of its miserable subject — than is painted in 
Hugénie Grandet. Old Grandet is as terrible in his provincial 
way as all the pitiless Parisian bankers and lawyers and money- 
getters are in theirs. He is as hard as the glittering metal he 
worships. It has, as the Swedenborgians express it, become 
“his ruling love,” which has well-nigh banished every common 
human affection. He cares little for his wife and daughter, 
pious and lovely as they are. His strongest feeling about them 
is shown when his wife is dying, and he fears lest the precious 
money may pass out of his hands; that, through his own unkind- 
ness, he may thus become, as he says, “robbed, betrayed, killed, 
destroyed, by my own daughter.” It recalls the rage of a Shy- 
lock over the loss, not of his child, but of his glittering ducats. 
This is the only motive, hardly to be called a human one, which 
can bring old Grandet to make peace with his poor dying wife 
and his ill-used daughter. It is the apotheosis of miserliness, 
—a passion which, if it could ever be called sublime, reaches a 
certain sublimity in this hard, ever-calculating old man. It may 
be said that his hardness and cruelty are redeemed by the hero- 
ism and purity and loveliness of Madame Grandet and Eugénie. 
It ought to be so; but, in truth, it is not. The wife is a pious 
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martyr. The daughter is thoroughly sweet and good. But 
theirs are, after all, lives thrown away,— flung against the stony 
nature of the husband and father. Self-sacrifice is good; but, as 
in the case of Pére Goriot, in order to get the highest moral 
effect from it, it must seem to have some proportionate result, 
bear some proper fruit. Madame Grandet dies a martyr, a saint, 
if you will. All that Balzac says of “her virtues, her angelic 
patience, her love for her daughter,” is true. She is “a lamb 
without spot,” perhaps; but she lacks a little of that “ wisdom of 
benevolence and benevolence of wisdom” that marks the strong- 
est and highest forms of virtue. Eugénie herself fails to make 
the vital impression that is given by her father, the gigantic 
Nanon, or even by the unworthy Charles, who, in lis weakness 
and his strength, his inherent hardness under apparent amiability 
and gentleness, is a wonderful creation. It is, by the way, in 
reference to this Charles, “a true child of Paris, already an old 
man under the mask of youth,” that Balzac gives what may be 
called a summary of Parisian philosophy : — 


He had gone through the frightful education of social life, of that 
world where in one evening more crimes are committed in thought and 
speech than justice ever punishes at the assizes, where jests and clever 
sayings assassinate the noblest ideas, where no one is counted strong 
unless his mind sees clear; and to see clear in that world is to believe in 
nothing, neither in feelings nor in man, nor even in events, for events 
are falsified. There, to see clear, we must weigh a friend’s purse daily, 
learn how to keep ourselves adroitly on the top of the wave, cautiously 
admire nothing, neither works of art nor glorious actions, and remember 
that self-interest is the mainspring of all action here below. 


In these terrible. words are laid bare the dreadful principles 
which govern the thoughts, deeds, and lives of so large a num- 
ber of the selfish, mean, hypocritical, and cruel men and women 
who move through the pages of Balzac’s novels that they some- 
how chill the reader, as though a deadly blight had fallen upon 
him. This, indeed, is the philosophy of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 
who simply denies the possibility of all good, of all virtue, the 
reality of everything that is lovely and pure, and believes with 
the Claparons and the Gigonets and the Molineux and the Du 
Tillets that “self-interest is the mainspring of all action here 
below.” 

In some respects, The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau is, 
among all of Balzac’s novels that we have read, the greatest; 
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for one reason, perhaps, because the hero himself is a man whom 
one can honestly like, in spite of his little vanities, his easy credu- 
lousness, his very manifest dourgeotsie. But there is nothing 
common or commonplace about his honesty and genuine manli- 
ness. The story of his spiritual rise corresponding with his 
financial fall, his struggle and final success in paying every debt, 
is as full of real grandeur — that is, greatness of the spirit — as 
the tale of any old classic hero or conqueror. He is no longer 
the shop-keeper, the perfumer, and inventor of magic oils and 
soaps: he is a man struggling under crushing burdens that are 
none the less heavy because his own past foolishness and vanity 
have placed them upon his shoulders. Madame Birotteau and 
Césarine are worthy to stand by his side in his dark hour; and it 
is refreshing, in this desert of selfishness and meanness and cru- 
elty, to come upon such types of innocent goodness and honor- 
able thinking. LBirotteau’s story reminds one not a little of 
American Silas Lapham, who has always seemed to us one 
of Mr. Howells’s finest creations, and in whom, too, the “rise ” is, 
in reality, a spiritual triumph in outward adversity. Incident- 
ally, it may be remarked that for wonderful presentation of 
a character, his manners, his dress, his walk, his talk, his general 
outlook upon life, there are few passages in all literature that 
surpass, for shrewd insight, elaboration of detail, or masterly 
seizing upon the essential points of individuality, the pages from 
59 to 62 of César Birotteau, though the pictures of such men 
as Molineux and Pillerault are hardly less vivid and wonderful. 
Balzac seemed to know every scrap and bit of his characters’ 
personalities,— how they looked, how they talked and acted 
under each and every possible condition. This is not exactly 
Shakespearian, but it is the highest triumph of art pursued on 
scientific principles. No disciple of that art and that science has 
approached the original of that master, perhaps because, as Oscar 
Wilde shrewdly affirms in a brilliant essay on “The Decay of 
Lying,” “Balzac was a most remarkable combination of the 
artistic temperament with the scientific spirit. The latter he 
bequeathed to his disciples, the former was entirely his own.” 

The Duchesse de Langeais strikes one as an impossible book, 
a mingling of romance with literalism, in which one element quite 
“kills” the other. Of course, as we are fond of quoting, ‘truth 
is stranger than fiction,” and even in money-loving, self-seeking 
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Paris there may be love affairs carried on after as extraordinary 
a fashion as that of the Duchess and Monsieur de Montriveau. 
But there are certain scenes in the book which go fairly beyond 
the ingenuity of Jules Verne himself, which strike one rather 
oddly when contrasted with the pictures of conventional society 
elsewhere presented. What, for instance, are we to make of 
that incredible scene * wherein Montriveau carries off the Duchess, 
and threatens to brand her forehead with the fiery cross? It is 
as impossible as any scene in Monte Cristo, and quite lacking in 
the really romantic spirit of Dumas’ great novel. Again, the 
concluding episode, the plot to carry off the nun from her con- 
vent, with the description of the ingenious preparations, recalls 
in its cleverness and absurdity some of the remarkable devices of 
our American story-teller for telegraphing with the Brick Moon, 
or with the theories so curiously expounded in Verne’s Doctor 
Ox. Of course, in this as in all of Balzac’s novels, there is much 
clear insight into character and motive. Although the figures of 
the Duchess and Montriveau have a certain unreality about them, 
yet there is much of brightness and grace in the portrait of the 
woman, and a certain massiveness in the personality of the gen- 
eral. The scene in which the relatives of the Duchess assemble 
to discuss her conduct, and to suggest a course of action, is ex- 
ceedingly witty. Their conversation fitly represents men and 
women who “want their lives to flow on without effort,” and 
who are followers of Talleyrand’s maxim, that “manners are 
everything.” But good manners, not based on any earnest con- 
viction that good and evil are quite real and very opposite quali- 
ties, do not often.avail much in the crises of life; and nothing 
could give us a better idea of the general hollowness, not to say 
rottenness, of the society here described than the clever trifling 
of these witty but depraved old men and women,— these “ con- 
temporaneous ruins.” 

As if to prove that he was not less at home in rural than in 
city life, Balzac made a special step one side to describe coun- 
try ways and manners in Zhe Country Doctor. It can hardly be 


said that he was wholly successful in this less congenial field. — 


The doctor himself is a noble figure, full of beneficence and good- 


ness. But, unfortunately, this goodness is revealed to us less 


through action than by long and, it must be confessed, rather 
tiresome lectures on the character of the poor, their trials-and 
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sufferings, and the imperative need of human helpfulness. Parts 
of the story read too much like portions of a lecture or treatise 
on political economy, or even of a sermon, than the vital repre- 
sentation of human sufferings. There is in the whole book no 
passage so strong as the opening chapters which describe the 
arrival of Genestas, and his interview with the woman who is 
bringing up the little foundlings from the hospital, making noth- 
ing of her life of sacrifice, and the following scene of the death 
of the wretched crétin. There are, unquestionably, remarkable 
passages here and there, as the story of the ossewse, and the 
dramatic scene in which the old soldier recounts some of his ex- 
periences with Napoleon. But the story is, as a whole, not so 
much a story as a disquisition upon the best methods of helping 
the poor to help themselves (surely an important theme!) and a 
study — wonderfully sympathetic, coming from one whose life 
was chiefly spent in the city — of the joys and woes of ignorant 
and unlovely people in an out-of-the-way corner of the world. 
The two forces that dominate in La Cousine Bette are greed 
and lust. Perhaps we should adda third,— the passion for re- 
venge, the cruelty and cunning of a tiger, that shows itself in 
Lisbeth herself, one of the worst of all Balzac’s dreadful women, 
because most merciless. Of all these novels thus far published in 
their new translation, Cousin Bette is perhaps the worst. To be 
sure, it cannot be said to be deliberately immoral, inasmuch as 
all the wicked ones of the story —the adulterous old men, the 
infamous Madame Mareffe —all come to conspicuous grief and 
shame. The end of this kind of badness is undoubtedly death, 
and the wages of this sin are paid with terrible exactness. There 
are few more awful pictures in literature than the hideous death 
of Crevel and his wife, and the wretched descent from even an 
outward respectability to complete disgrace of the miserable 
Hulot. Certainly, vice is not made attractive. Indeed, the 
chief effect upon the reader of some of the many scenes which 
are supposed to be festive is to induce a feeling of ineffable 
weariness and loathing of the whole bad set. Balzac may have 
“known his Paris,” but it is a very bad kind of Paris that is here 
revealed. Was there, then, no ordinary virtue or even common 
decency to be found in it? To be sure, the Baroness Hulot is 
represented as a saint; and, in her perpetual forgiveness of her 
husband’s crimes,— if we do not think her a little too forgiving, 
where some righteous indignation would be more to the purpose, 
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—she has certainly more of long suffering and sweetness than 
the average angel. But even her goodness has a serious flaw in 
it; and, though Balzac regarded the last appeal of the baroness 
to Crevel as the act of a martyr, the ecstatic self-sacrifice of a 
saint, reduced by the sorrows of her beloved to despair, yet the 
Puritan in us can hardly so regard it. After all, there are a few 
things left in this world which no subtle refinements of logic or 
casuistry can permanently obscure. Almost worse than anything 
else is a little touch which is so lost in the general mass of 
wickedness that it may escape particular notice. When Hor- 
tense’s husband is lured away by the fascinations of Madame 
Mareffe, and comes back to his wife with a lie upon his lips, 
Hortense says that she had feared he had been drawn into that 
monster’s net. Then Wenceslas asks, “ What would you have 
done, had I been guilty?” And Hortense answers, “I—TI 
should have taken Stedman, without loving him, be it under- 
stood.” Now, Hortense is represented as a good and pure 
woman, of perhaps not extraordinary intellectual power, but in 
every way respectable and upright, devoted to her husband and 
child. But, upon the slightest whisper of her husband’s infidel- 
ity, she is ready herself to fall into the same black pit of shame. 
Are these the ideas of average Parisian women, of respectable 
and respected wives and mothers? We seem to be taken back 
to the old Roman world of Nero and Caligula. 

Seriously, is it worth while to wade through so much of mire 
and wretchedness to find some few spots of solid ground whereon 
the ordinary every-day virtues can flourish? Certainly, there 
are here tremendous lessons taught in the sure judgment and 
inevitable doom which forever descend upon. sensuality and 
vice. The Nemesis is “sitting by the sinner’s sleeve,” and 
allows him to “gather as he goes along the fuel for his suicide.” 
But could not the same lesson be taught without dragging us 
through such depths of infamy? The baroness does not redeem 
the picture from its horror; for she is simply a martyr, and ap- 
parently regards the general villany as quite to be expected, and 
hence to be forgiven. Victor Crevel, one of the most respecta- 
ble figures of the story, does not reedeem it, though he shows 
much of manliness when he protests against his father’s marrying 
the infamous Madame Mareffe. The humanity of Josefa does 
not atone for it, though, of course, it is always a comfort to know 
that the bad are not so bad as they are painted, and that, like 
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Bret Harte’s roughs and outlaws, there is some sense of human 
kindness among them. Perhaps the old Maréchal comes the 
nearest to relieving us of the feeling that the world — Balzac’s 
world — is wholly given up to the devil and all his works; but 
he is killed by his brother’s dishonor. In Cousin Bette, the im- 
pression is left that there is nothing going on below the heavens 
but a mad struggle for wealth and a continuous yielding to all 
the lower and baser elements of our nature. Purity and honor 
and truth and simple faith, if this be all, have rather a bad show- 
ing. 

It is in this terrible book that Balzac sums up in a few sen- 
tences what may be taken as the prevailing gospel of Paris. 
When Madame Hulot asks the physician what is the root of the 
general evil, he answers: “The lack of true religion, the en- 
croachment of money-getting, which is, in other words, egotism 
materialized. Money was formerly not the whole of life. Other 
forms of superiority were admitted,— nobility, genius, great ser- 
vices done to the State. But to-day law itself makes money the 
one standard. And so, between the necessity of making a fort- 
une and the demoralization of trickery and intrigue, the barriers 
are broken down; for the religious sentiment is lacking in 
France.” 

With the religious sentiment lacking, with the acquisition of 
money taken as “the whole of life,’ we know very well what 
may be expected in a State or nation,— what came in ancient 
Rome, what may come in modern France, what may be not an 
uncertain “rock ahead” in Republican America. The air is full 
of terrible warnings and dread omens and prophesyings, which 
those who are wise would do well to consider. If Balzac’s piti- 
less realism and his scientific accuracy in painting the terrible 
consequences of every, even the slightest sin shall have really 
taught us their bitter lessons, we shall not have learned of the 
master in vain. — 

Joun A. BrLiows. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The first Report of the American Society of Church History * includes 
several ‘topics of interest. Chief, and occupying far the largest space, is 
an essay by Professor Schaff on Toleration, treated historically, whose 
special value consists in a full text of several important documents, such 
as the Edict of Nantes (1598) and the Revocation (1685). The reader 
of Baird’s Huguenots and Henry IV. will greatly value the opportunity 
of consulting these texts. On page 3 we notice the odd solecism wlere 
tuum; and surely Professor Schaff is in error in regarding the phrase é- 
formation prétendue as an intentional affront to the Protestants, and trans- 
lating it “pretended”: the nearer equivalent would be “so called” or 
‘‘ what claims to be,”—a necessary concession to the Catholic majority. 
Mr. H. C. Lea contributes a paper on Indulgences in Spain, which is 
followed by a study of Melanchthon’s Synergism, and the Syneretism of 
the second and third centuries. Short papers follow, on the influence 
of the Golden Legend, and the need of an adequate history of Missions. 
In form the Report is an 8vo pamphlet of about 350 pages. 


An Old Religion, by J. C. F. Grumbine, is an earnest and in some parts 
eloquent protest against the iniquities which the Christian Church has 
taken up in its historical growth, and which the spirit of our time is 
fast discarding, if not amending. Mr. Grumbine is at once an ardent 
optimist and a convinced evolutionist; but it cannot be said, as yet, 
that he has harmonized these two positions. The law of evolution is 
“holy and just and good,” but its facts are many of them very shocking. 
The universe is all right, being the work of God; but human life and 
society, as a part of the universe, are full of evil. For the existing dis- 
parities and wrongs the Church appears to be made responsible over- 
much,— as if it had created or ordained these wrongs instead of too 
easily accepting them as inevitable. ‘The most effective portion of the 
pamphlet is that which deals with “the commercial spirit” in the Church. 
(Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. pp. 95.) 


Professor Crane, of Cornell University, has been well known as a 
student in some of the more remote and curious lore of the Middle Age, 
his most extended publication within our knowledge being a very inter- 
esting essay on the body of anecdote, fable, and apologue which made 
the stock material of medieval preachers. A pleasant side-issue in his 
Continental explorations is found in a neat little volume, prepared as a 
text-book for students-in French, giving, mostly from contemporary 


*Of the meeting held at Washington, D.C., Dec. 28, 1888, compiled by the Secre- 
tary, Rey. S. M. Jackson. 
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biography or correspondence, a pretty full picture of the origin of those 
literary circles in the seventeenth century which developed the French 
salon, and seem first to have tempered that singular ferocity of French 
manners which had been made more coarse and brutal during the pro- 
tracted wars of religion.* It is decorated with a copy of that curious 
product of court sentiment, the Carte de Tendre, now first (as we under- 
stand) copied outside of France. The story and the personages of the 
famous Hétel Rambouillet make these sketches very interesting, though even 
the earlier symptoms — in Mlle. Scudéry’s Grand Cyrus, and the like — of 
the stilted artificiality of style so mercilessly jeered at afterwards in Les 
Précieuses Ridicules are, it must be confessed, already tiresome in these 
short earlier samples. Still, they give the atmosphere and color of a 
very noteworthy chapter in social development; and the reader is grate- 
ful to be saved from having to search them out in the long-spun tomes of 
the original. The body of annotation is ample, giving a pretty full 
picture of the period. 

Some of the same languor, by reason of the diffuse handling of person- 
alities that have lost their attractiveness, we find in a little volume 
which is greatly to be welcomed, selected from the enormous twenty-one 
volume memoirs of the Duke Saint-Simon.t The languor, however, is 
' relieved by surprises of the acrid humor so characteristic of the writer ; 
and then there are characters and scenes which will always have an 
historical importance. There is even a tragic pathos in the decline and 
sorrows of that gaudy reign of the Grand Monarque ; and one is glad 
to haye here given in full, in the famous original, the story of the deaths 
of the Dauphin and Dauphiness, soon followed by that of the aged king. 
The notes are judiciously brief, and are, properly, in French. 


Euripides: Iphigenia among the Taurians. Edited by Isaac Flagg. 
(College Series of Greek Authors.) This volume appears to be edited 
with great skill and care, and is an unusually beautiful one, even for 
this series. We hope to review it in connection with Iphigenia in Aulis, 
which is its proper prologue. (Ginn & Co.) 


Religion and Philosophy. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, D.D. Jeremiah: his life and times. By rey. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel professor of the Interpretation of Holy Script- 
ure, Oxford. London: J. Nisbet & Co. [1888.] 205 pp. (Men of 
the Bible series.) 

Driver, Samuel Rolles, D.D. Isaiah: his life and times, and the 


*La Société Frangaise au XVII Siecle. An account of French Society in the 
Seventeenth Century. Edited by Thomas Frederick Crane. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
pp. 342. 


+ Pages choisies des Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon, Edited and annotated by 
A.N. Van Daell. Ginn & Co. pp. 236, 
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writings which bear his name. By rev. 8. R. Driver, D.D., Regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and canon of Christchurch, Oxford. London: J. 
Nisbet & Co. [1888.] 213 pp. (Men of the Bible series.) 

Wright, Charles Henry Hamilton. Biblical essays; or, exegetical 
studies on the books of Job and Jonah, Ezekiel’s prophecy of Gog and 
Magog, St. Peter’s “spirits in prison,” and the key to the Apocalypse. 
Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark. xxxvi, 261 pp. 

Kettlewell, Samuel. An inquiry into the basis of true Christian unity. 
Wells, Gardner & Co. London: 1888, 89. 2 vols. 

Lightfoot, Joseph Barber, Essays on the work entitled Supernatural 
religion (by Cassels). Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 3824 pp. (The topics discussed in 
these essays are the following: The silence of Eusebius; the Ignatian 
epistles; Polycarp of Smyrna; Papias of Hierapolis; the later school 
of St. John; the churches of Gaul; Tatian’s Diatessaron; discoveries 
illustrating the Acts of the Apostles.) 

Edgar, Andrew, D.D. The Bibles of England: a plain account for 
plain people of the principal versions of the Bible in English. <A. Gard- 
ner, Paisley. 1889. 403 pp. (The appendix contains an account of 
Scottish renderings and versions of Scripture.) 

British museum Karaite MSS. Descriptions of six Karaite manu- 
scripts of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters; with a 
complete reproduction by the autotype process of one, Exodus, I, 1-VIII, 
5, in 42 facsimiles. By Reinhart Hoerning. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1889. 68 pp. 

Lundy, John Patterson. Monumental Christianity: the art and the 
symbolism of the primitive church. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1889. xxvi, 457 pp. Illus. (An earlier edition was published in New 
York in 1875.) 

Carus, Paul. Fundamental problems. The method of philosophy as 
a systematic arrangement of knowledge. Chicago: The Open Court 
Pub. Co. 1889. 267 pp. (A collection of essays, almost all of which 
first’ appeared as editorial articles in the Open Court.) 

Duchesne, Louis. Origines du culte chrétien. Etude sur la liturgie 
latine avant Charlemagne. Par l’abbé L. Duchesne. Paris: E. Thorin. 
1889. 504 pp. 

Christianity and agnosticism: a controversy consisting of papers by 
Henry Wace, D.D., Professor Thomas H. Huxley, [W. C. Magee, D D.] 
the bishop of Peterborough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 3829 pp. (Of these eleven articles, 
the first, an address on agnosticism by Dr. Wace before the Church 
congress in Manchester in 1888, led to a series of replies and rejoinders 


which were published in the Nineteenth Century from February to June, — 


1889. One, Mallock’s “Cowardly agnosticism,” was published in the 
Fortnightly Review for April, 1889.) 
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McCosh, James, D.D. The tests of various kinds of truth, being a 
treatise of applied logic. Lectures before the Ohio Wesleyan university, 
on the Merrick foundation. Second series. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
1889. 182 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Battles and leaders of the Civil war. Vol. IV. Being for the most 
part contributions by Union and Confederate officers, based upon the 
“ Century war series.” Edited by Robert M. Johnson aud Clarence C. 
Buel. New York: Century Co. [1889.] Portraits, Plans, Maps, Ilus- 
trations. (The concluding volume of this series of valuable monographs, 
valuable not only in themselves, but also in the impetus they have given 
to similar publications by other participants in this memorable struggle. 
An index covering all the four volumes is included in Vol. IV.) 

Lilly, William Samuel. A century of revolution. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1889. 235 pp. (The author has “endeavored to test the ideas 
underlying the French revolution by the moral laws of nature and of 
nations.” The chapters are on the revolutionary dogma, and on revolu- 
tion as related to liberty, religion, science, art, democracy, and England.) 

Simon, Jules Francois. Souviens-tu du deux décembre? Paris: Vic- 
tor-Havard. 1889. 360 pp. (Lessons from the coup-d’état of Louis 
Napoleon applied to the case of General Boulanger.) 

Perley, Sidney. The poets of Essex County, Massachusetts. Salem : 
S. Perley. 1889. 214 pp. (Selected poems preceded by brief biograph- 
ical sketches of their authors.) 

Malleson, George Bruce. Life of the Marquess Wellesley. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1889. 239 pp. (Statesman series.) 

Desdouits, Théophile. La légende tragique de Jordano Bruno: com- 
ment elle a été formée, son origine suspecte, son invraisemblance. Par 
T. Desdouits, professeur de philosophie au Lycée de Versailles. Paris : 
E. Thorin. 1885. 24 pp. 

Defoe, Daniel. The earlier life and the chief earlier works of Daniel 
Defoe, edited by Henry Morley. London: G. Routledge & Sons. 1889. 
446 pp. (Includes six of Defoe’s earlier publications, and the life is 
brought down to 1706, when Defoe was 45 years old; he died 25 years 
later, in 1731.) 

Life and letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, princess Palatine and mother 
of Philippe d’Orléans, regent of France, 1652-1722. Compiled, trans- 
lated, and gathered from various published and unpublished sources. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. 341 pp. Portrait. (Thackeray, in 
the first chapter of the History of the four Georges, says: A woman 
whose honest heart was always with her friends and dear old Deutsch- 
land, though her fat little body was confined at Paris, Marly, or Ver- 
sailles.) 

Sergent-Marceau, Antoine Frangois. Reminiscences of a regicide. 
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Edited from the original MSS of Sergent-Marceau, member of the Con- 
vention, and administrator of police in the French revolution of 1789. 
By M. C. M. Simpson. London: Chapman & Hall. 1889, 3896 pp. 
Portraits. (Sergent-Marceau died at Nice in 1847, aged 96, and a dis- 
course was pronounced over his grave by H. Carnot, father of the 
president of the French republic.) 

Graves, Robert Percival. Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, An- 
drews professor of astronomy in the University of Dublin, and royal 
astronomer of Ireland, ete., including selections from his poems, corre- 
spondence, and miscellaneous writings. Vol. III. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. 1889. Portrait. 

Clifford, Edward. Father Damien: a journey from Cashmere to his 
home in Hawaii. London: Macmillan & Co. 18389. 176 pp. Portrait. 
Facsimile. (This account of Father Damien’s work at the leper station 
on Molokai, from 1873 to his death in 1889, includes three articles 
previously published in the Nineteenth Century.) 

Stoddart, Thomas Tod. Angling songs, by Thomas Tod Stoddart. 
With a memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. W. Blackwood & Sons, 1889. 
324 pp. Portrait. (The memoir by his daughter fills almost 200 pages. 
In it we are brought familiarly face to face with “Christopher North,” 
Wn. E. Aytoun, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” and other noted Scotchmen of 
that day.) 

McCoan, James Carlile. Egypt under Ismail, a romance of history. 
With an appendix of official documents. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1889. 315 pp. Portrait. (A history covering the years from 1863 to 
1879.) 

Theal, George McCall. History of South Africa: the republics and 
native territories, from 1854 to 1872. With a chart. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 448 pp. 

Little, Henry William. One man’s power. The life and work of 
Emin Pasha in equatorial Africa. With portrait and map. London: 
J.S, Virtue & Co. .1889. 112 pp. (Any account of the career of Edu- 
ard Schnitzer, so long known as.Emin Bey, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing, and this, the latest one, leaves us desiring to know more about him.) 

Crofton, Francis Blake. Haliburton: the man and the writer, a study. 
Printed for The Haliburton, Windsor, N.S. 1889. 73 pp. (This ad- 
dress on judge Thomas Chandler Haliburton is the first publication of 
The Haliburton, a society of the University of King’s college.) 

Reeves, John Sims. My jubilee; or, fifty years of artistic life. Lon- 
don: London Music Pub. Co. [1889.] 280 pp, Portraits. 


Miscellaneous. 


Fonblanque, Albany, jr. How we are governed: a handbook of the 


constitution, government, laws, and power of the British empire. 16th 
edition, revised and re-edited by W.J. Gordon. London: F. Warne & 
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Co. 208 pp. (A handy manual, now entirely rewritten so as to em- 
body the changes the British system of government has undergone 
during the thirty years since Fonblanque first published his work.) 

Gillow, Joseph. The Haydock papers: a glimpse into English Cath- 
olic life under the shade of persecution and in the dawn of freedom. 
London: Burn & Oates. 1888. 270 pp. (The scene is mostly in Lan- 
cashire; and, as it seemed necessary to include all acts of persecution, 
an account is given of the suppression of the colleges at Douay and St. 
Omer during the French revolution.) 

- Kingsford, Anna Bonus. “Clothed with the sun.” Being the book 
of the illuminations of Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. Edited by Edward 
Maitland. London: G. Redway. 1889. 314 pp. 

Fitzgerald, Edward. Letters and literary remains. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. In 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
Portrait. Plates. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin. In my lady’s praise: being poems, old and new, 
written to the honour of Fanny, lady Arnold, and now collected for her 
memory. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 142 pp. 

Smith, Laura Alexandrine. Through Romany songland. London: 
D. Stott. 1889. 226 pp. (The songs are given in their original lan- 
guages, many with translations and the music of the airs to which they 
are sung.) 

Newman, Francis William. Anglo-Saxon abolition of negro slavery. 
London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 136 pp. (See this Review for 
August.) 

M’Cormick, William S. Three lectures on English literature. A. 
Gardner, Paisley. 1889. 184 pp. (Lectures on English literature and 
university education, the poetry of Wordsworth, the poetry of Browning, 
delivered to the students in Queen Margaret college and Glasgow uni- 
versity.) 

Palestine exploration fund. The survey of eastern Palestine. Me- 
moirs of the topography, orography, hydrography, archeology, etc. 
Vol. I. The ’Adwan country. By major C.R.Conder. London. 1889. 
304 pp. Lllustrations. Maps. 

Goyett, Frank. The pains of life: a reply to Sir John Lubbock’s 
“ Pleasures of Life.”. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 180 pp. 

Tallerman, David. Agricultural distress and trade depression: their 
remedy in the commercial realization of home-grown produce. With 
maps and illustrations. London: The Commercial and Agricultural Co- 
operative Society. 1889. 571 pp. (Co-operation seems to the author to 
be the cure for these evils.) 

Hamley, Sir Edward. Shakespeare's funeral and other papers. Ed- 
inburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1889. 311 pp. (The subjects are: 
Shakespeare’s funeral, Mr. Dusky’s opinions on art, Victor Hugo on the 
great French puzzle, False coin in poetry, the slaughters in the Soudan, 
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Mr. Fechter’s Othello, the life of lord Lytton, the life and letters of George 
Eliot, the pictures of Richard Doyle, Mr. Hayward and his letters.) 

Balfour, Frederic Henry. Leaves from my Chinese scrap-book. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1887. 215 pp. (On the first emperor of 
China, Chinese court etiquette, filial piety, Chinese pathology and med- 
icines, horse and hippophagy, Taoist hermits, folk-lore, sophists of 
China, China’s greatest tyrant, etc.) 

Whitefield, Edwin. Homes of our forefathers in Boston, Old England, 
and Boston, New England. From original drawings. Boston: E. 
Whitefield. 1889. 84 pp. Colored plates. 

Harrison, Wilmot. Memorable London houses: a handy guide, with 
illustrative anecdotes and a reference plan. With 100 illustrations. 
London: §. Low. 1389. 168 pp. (This work with its illustrations 
furnishes asimple and easy means of finding and identifying houses in 
London associated with famous Englishmen.) 

Abbott, Charles Conrad. Days out of doors. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1889. 323 pp. (Out-of-door life, descriptive particularly of 
animals and birds, arranged as observed during the different months of 
the year.) 

Kerr, Norman Shanks. Inebriety: its etiology, pathology, treatment, 
and jurisprudence. By Norman Kerr, M.D. 2d edition (with revisions 
and additions). London: H. K. Lewis. 1889. xxxii, 471 pp. (Written 
in hope it may aid in the enlightenment of the patient and the com- 
munity in the great truth that inebriety is a disease, as curable as most 
other diseases, calling for medical, mental, and moral treatment. ) 


Selected Articles from Magazines and Reviews. 


Nineteenth Century for July: Plain speaking on the Irish union, by 
W. E. Gladstone.—The eight-hour question, by Harold Cox.— The last 
illness of Lord Beaconsfield, by Dr. Joseph Kidd.— An appeal against 
female suffrage, replies by Mrs. M. G. Fawcett and by Mrs. M. M. Dilke. 
—Giordano Bruno and new Italy, by Karl Blind.— The Persia of the 
Shah, by J. D. Rees. 

Contemporary Review for July: Cheap missionaries, by Meredith 
Townsend.— The future of English theology, by professor W. Sanday. 
— Thomas Hardy, the historian of Wessex, by J. M. Barrie.— A colloquy 
on currency, by Henry H. Gibbs.— The primitive home of the Aryans, 
by A. H. Sayce.— “Male and female created he them,” by Julia Wedg- 
wood. 

Fortnightly Review for July: Philip Massinger, by Algernon C: Swin- 
burne.— Ibsen and English criticism, by Wm. Archer.— Edward Fitz- 
. gerald, by Edmund Gosse.— Goethe and the French revolution, an ad- 
dress by Edward Dowden.— Ethics of punishment, by W. S. Lilly.— 
Women’s suffrage, a reply.— Father Damien and leprosy, in India, by 
Edward Clifford. 
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North American Review for August: The money sent to Johnstown, by 
governor James A. Beaver.— Philanthropy at Johnstown, by Clara Bar- 
ton.— The lesson of Conemaugh, by major John W. Powell.— A word 
with professor Huxley, by Lyman Abbott, D.D.— An English view of 
the Civil war, no. 3, by viscount Wolseley— The German army, with 
personal recollections, 1848-1889, by Karl Blind.— Will reason exter- 
minate Christianity? by David Swing.— The sense of honor in Ameri- 
cans, by N.S. Shaler.— Great Britain and the Confederacy, by Henry 
Clews.— The poetry of poverty, by Henry B. Carpenter. 

The Century for August: State criminals at the Kardé mines.— Abra- 
ham Lincoln: conspiracies at the north; Lincoln and the churches. 

Scribner for September: Alexandre Dumas.—Safety in railroad 
travel.— The small arms of European armies. 


Deferred List. 


Le Bon, Gustave. Les Premiers Civilisations. Ouvrage illustré. 
Paris: G. Marpon et E. Flammarion. 1889. 820 pp. 

Poole, Reginald L. Wycliffe and movements for reform. New York: 
Randolph & Co. 1889. (Epochs of Church History.) 

Burdett, Henry C. Prince, Princess, and Peoples: An Account of the 
Social Progress of our Own Times as illustrated by the Public Life and 
Work of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1863-1889. London: Long- 
mans. 1889, 3898 pp. Portraits. 

Horrida Bella. An Impeachment of the war system. London: E. 
Stock. 1889. 176 pp. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Robert Helmont. Diary of a recluse. 1870-1871. 
Translated by Laura Ensor. Illustrated by Picard and Montégut. Lon- 
don: G. Routledge. 1888. (A study of the effect of war upon the in- 
dividual.) 

Rane, Charles G., M.D. Psychology as a natural science applied to 
the solution of occult psychic phenomena. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 1889. 541 pp. 

Balsillie, David. The Ethic of nature and its practical bearings. 
Edinburgh: D. Douglas. 1889. 284 pp. (The chapters are headed: 
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WHAT IS A REVELATION? * 


Literally, we say, a revelation is “drawing back the 
veil.” It is the rising of the curtain at a theatre, which 
shows a scene that was there before, but out of our sight. 
Anything is a “revelation,” which suddenly discloses to us 
the motive or the circumstances of an action that before 
was perplexing and unintelligible. In the very highest 
sense, it is a revelation to us when, in like manner, the 
riddle of the life we lead, and the deep mystery of the uni- 
verse, is solved, or seems to be solved, by a vision that 
comes — no matter how —showing us its real meaning and 
purport, solving its perplexity, and giving us intellectual re- 
pose. Thus to many persons of the present generation the 
theory of evolution, coming to them as a fresh solvent of 
their mental difficulties, has been a revelation in a sense as 
strict as our argument requires. 

All this turns, to be sure, on our taking for granted the 
objective verity of that which is thus disclosed. The thing 
that was hidden was there before; now that the curtain is 
drawn, we see it as it was. This makes what we call the 
“realism” of poets and philosophers, when they discourse 
on what we call spiritual truth. In a sense perfectly intelli- 
gible, all the higher, nobler, larger conceptions which men’s 


* Some portions of the following paper follow the line of argument and illustra- 
tion of an essay published about twenty-five years ago in the Christian Examiner, 
and are, in a sense, a revision of that essay. 
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minds are capable of have come to them as a discovery of 
something seen (as it were) with “the mind’s eye.” Relig- 
ion, say philosophers, is of two sorts or sources, natural and 
revealed. Natural religion consists in the reflex action we 
are conscious of upon the phenomena of the outward uni- 
verse, especially those which touch the imagination, or 
waken strong emotions of awe, terror, wrath, love, delight: 
such is the religion of the Vedic Hymns, of the Greek 
mythology, of most popular superstitions. Revealed relig- 
ion is that which comes in the long brooding and reflection 
of superior minds upon the deeper law and the hidden mean- 
ing of human life, whose fundamental significance is ethi- 
cal: such is the religion of Moses, of Buddha, of Zoroaster, 
of Islam, of AXschylus, of Christ.* 

In popular use, however, this sense of the word is nar- 
rowed to something more specific and definite. It becomes 
imperious, intolerant, exclusive: making one particular rev- 
elation true, it declares all the others to be false. Thus 
every so-called revealed religion has had its propaganda, its 
missionaries and martyrs, its conquests, its persecutions, 
contrasting with the generous pantheon of what was purely 
natural or ethnic. Xerxes was a “defender of the faith,” as 
much as Mahomet or Charlemagne, and attacked Greece 
as a nation of idolaters, as much as the Crusaders did the 
Saracens. The Christian creed is not the only one to be 
condemned as intolerant, though many persons seem to 
think so: indeed, the more the particular faith is prized 
and vigorous, the more sharply it sets itself against all 
rivals. The claim of the Christian revelation, accordingly, 
interests us not as a dogma, but as a type; no longer as a 
point to be defended or attacked in theological debate, but 
as a fact of human nature to be studied and explained. It 
has been taken, almost under our own eyes, out of the 
realm of speculative doctrine, and brought upon the quite 
tangible ground of historic criticism or philosophic inquiry. 


And it is upon this latter ground that we propose to con- ~ 


sider one or two points of interest which it may offer. 


*Compare Hedge’s Reason in Religion, pp. 27, 285. rz 
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For the older doctrine on the subject has left a residue of 
opinion which we have to take account of, even now. We 
may take that older doctrine, then, as a convenient point of 
departure. It is still occasionally urged, among the unlet- 
tered, as the antidote to a prevailing skepticism. It is still 
occasionally patronized by literary journalists as a respecta- 
ble opinion, not to be molested by neutrals in the theologi- 
eal field. It is still occasionally put forth in all its ancient 
“rigor and vigor” by some hardy defender, in the good old 
form which declares that “every verse of the Bible, every 
word of it, every syllable of it, every letter of it, is the 
direct utterance of the Most High.” Very likely, those 
eminent theologians Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Moody —men 
whose sagacity, energy, and devotion in practical ways we 
greatly admire — would assert it in that form to-day, with 
the assent of eager crowds. And so, if we cannot exactly 
speak of it as a live opinion in the world of modern thought, 
it may well interest us as a curious study of the human 
mind. Especially we should try to see it as it is, or was; 
since it is the true source of those numerous modifications, 
or compromises, that have gradually dwindled it to the 
vague suggestion we sometimes hear,— that the “ spiritual” 
portions of the Bible have, as such, a character and author- 
ity of their own, apart from pious association, independent 
of their subject-matter, and differing in kind from that 
belonging to any other writings. 

The first thing we have to notice, as to the claim just 
quoted, is that the canon-worship it prescribes is not con- 
fined to Jews and Christians. It is only one example of a 
fact which we find wherever —east of the Mediterranean, 
at any rate — sacred writings have been preserved and cher- 
ished (as they seem always to have been) in an obsolete if 
not forgotten tongue. ‘The orthodox Hindoo,” we are 
told, “regards the Vedas with the most intense reverence, 
as the inspired word of God, as existing from eternity, and 
as the foundation of everything in religion, philosophy, art, 
science, and literature.” The Vendidad “is cast chiefly in 
the form of colloquies between the Supreme Divinity and 
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his servant or prophet Zarathustra (Zoroaster), in which 
the former makes known to the latter his will respecting his 
creation.” “The Koran is, according to the Moslem creed, 
coeval with God, uncreated, eternal. Its first transcript 
was written from the beginning in rays of light upon a 
gigantic tablet resting by the throne of the Almighty; and 
upon this tablet are also found the divine decrees relating 
to things past and future.” In the Jewish Sanhedrim “ it 
was a question whether the Law itself or the tradition were 
the holier: ‘The words of the Law are weighty and light, 
but the words of the Scribes are all weighty,’ was a saying 
among the Jews,— one which must have been vehemently 
contested, until the dispute was compromised by affirming 
that both, if not absolutely eternal, at least existed in Para- 
dise before the world was.” ‘There is no space here to trace 
the subtile association of ideas, or the mental habits of the 
race, or all the steps of development, that led to such a 
belief. It is enough to show that, in dealing with it, we 
are dealing with a fact not particular and exceptional, but 
wide-spread and general. We are met, if not by an experi- 
ence as broad as human nature itself, at least by a charac- 
teristic which prevails in all the Oriental races whose re- 
ligious writings we know. We may call it superstition, 
dogma, or tradition: what we find is a certain condition 
cf their religious thought. The writings themselves, to 
which the religion clings, are in each instance writings 
whose contents, character, and date are ascertained, as 
nearly as may be, by the ordinary critical or historical 
proofs. 

Apply these critical or historical proofs to the writings of 
the Old Testament,— our most familiar type of an historic 
revelation,— and what do we find? It is, first, that these 
writings are the relics, which have escaped the wrecks of 
time, of the entire literature of a people during its existence 
as a nation. Not only the general aspect of the writings sug- 
gests this view, but it is borne out in every detail by the most 
careful examination of them. Criticism may be at fault in 
assigning to many of them a precise date and authorship: 
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doubtless the old positive assertion stands in rather advan- 
tageous contrast to the present looseness and uncertainty of 
opinion; but the eirewmstances of their composition and their 
literary character have been brought into very clear and 
indisputable light. Follow a little that highway piled with 
monstrous toil and erudition by three generations of modern 
scholarship,— its solid construction and the view it conducts 
to become perfectly apparent. Moreover, one finds fresh 
instruction and delight as he comes to see what that view 
really is. While before it was the austere monotony of a 
table-land, too bleak and high for any human glow, he now 
finds himself among the pleasant ways of men, listening to 
the familiar sounds of life. These voices are what make lit- 
erature as distinct from dogma. Scattered like wayside rel- 
ics are the various spoils of time,—here a family register or 
tradition, there a scrap of old annals or fragments of a legal 
code, again a song, a ballad, a patriotic ode; and these, 
again, no way distinguished in the form of composition, 
arranged with nothing of what we call literary skill, but 
patched together miscellaneously, vivid but inartistic, a 
precious and genuine memorial in substance, but in form 
answering to none of what we are wont to consider the 
tests of unity, integrity, or skill in literary handiwork. 
At least, what goes by line and rule belongs to a time com- 
paratively late, while what is truly venerable and unique 
has the irregular careless grace of a treasure-heap chance 
gathered from a wreck, mixed also with sea-slime and 
noisome weeds. 

The thing we notice is, then, that during the creative 
period of Hebrew literature there are no symptoms what- 
ever of the set; artificial, and “sacred” character which 
later times ascribed to the same writings. All that is an 
after-thought. It belongs to a period when the differ- 
ences, so obvious now to an educated eye, were merged in 
a fond uncritical reverence, a grateful memory, that knew 
no longer any controversy of prophet and priest, of Jahveh 
and Elohim; that saw the life of Israel single and unique, 
relieved against the dim background of a prehistoric past. 
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There is a Jewish legend which, in a very characteristic 
way, introduces us to this later phase of the Hebrew mind. 
It tells that, in the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar and in the 
captivity of Babylon, all the sacred things were plundered 
or destroyed, and every record was burned: the sacred his- 
tory, song, prophecy, all that inestimable treasure of vener- 
able writings, had perished utterly; but Ezra the Scribe, in 
the return to Jerusalem, was specially inspired to remember 
every word just as it had been written in the sacred books, 
so that he dictated to an amanuensis a copy in all points 
identical with that which had been destroyed. Translated 
into modern phrase, this task of Ezra was the task of editor- 
ship. Like those modern scholars who are deciphering the 
literary remains of Nineveh and Babylon to-day, he was 
the compiler, arranger, rédacteur, of the relics that had 
floated safe from the general wreck. Fragments they were, 
no doubt, from a vastly greater bulk; fragments which no 
skill of editing could so piece together that the loose joints 
and the diversity of material should be disguised. Nor 
does any sign appear that this was even attempted. It is 
rather as if, with a pious and reverent care, everything had 
been bundled together that could be gathered up, without 
even wiping off the unclean sea-slime and the noisome 
weeds. Nothing, in such a gathering, is common or un- 
clean. Each portion keeps the mark, color, flavor, that 
belonged to it in its original form. Often, as in despair of 
any harmonious adjustment, the fragments are simply cast 
in, side by side, without pretence of date or sequence or 
consistency with one another, to piece out the rude struct- 
ure, and so make the editor’s task complete. 

Here we find the one thing that, in a formal sense, makes 
of the collection a Canon,—in the view of later times a 
sacred canon, “a revelation” (in the literary sense), “ per- 
fect and entire, wanting nothing.” This is that, as a collec- 
tion of fragments, it is final and complete. The very 


language in which they are written has ceased, as a living . 


tongue, to be familiarly spoken among men. Nothing can 
hereafter be added, nothing must be taken away.* In these 


*Compare Rey. xxii. 18, 19. 
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terms we have already the formal definition of a Canon. A 
collection thus made, never to be altered or diminished, 
begins at once, by a law of human thought, to be invested 
with an imaginary symmetry and an ideal perfection. Con- 
sider how it is in other examples equally familiar: the Ho- 
meric poems, the cycle of Attic tragedy, the body of classic 
literature as a whole; and the sentiment not only of the 
ancient Greeks, but of modern scholars, that has gathered 
about these secular canons of antiquity. Consider that 
sort of plenary inspiration which certain commentators are 
in the habit of ascribing to Shakespeare, if not to the whole 
Elizabethan drama. Or, for a singular instance nearer home, 
consider that phase of constitution-worship noticed by Mr. 
Bryce among a people not all by general habit reverential,— 
that blind reverence to a document of quite recent origin ; 
not merely the good sense that adopts it as a working polity, 
but the habit of idealizing it as self-evident perfection,— 
purely, it would seem, from the difficulty of mending it,— 
so that, practically, it can be neither altered nor diminished. 

Now among the Jewish colonists after the Captivity this 
idealizing sentiment had full sway, and spent all its force 
upon a single object ; namely, the closed canon of the Hebrew 
writings. These writings contained the only record of that 
national life which those poor pilgrims looked back upon 
with a fond, an intense, a despairing pride. Here were the 
sacred odes their fathers had sung. Here were the tales of 
the camp-fire and the traditions of the hearth. Here were 
the deeds of famous chieftains and kings, the words of 
glorious prophets. Here were the family registers that 
linked the miseries of the present with the grandeur and 
mystery of the past. Here, above all, was the Law, the 
venerable code which made at once the central bond and the 
glorified ideal of the Hebrew State. Every sentiment — 
of religion, of veneration for the past, of patriotic pride — 
combined to stamp that sacred and awful character upon 
the record which was the one treasure rescued from the 
perished commonwealth. Intense, to a degree we can but 
feebly conceive, that sentiment. must have been: so intense 
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that it found no difficulty in accepting the most extravagant 
theories as to the origin and perfection of that record; no 
difficulty in its contradictions, obscurities, and frequent in- 
humanities; no difficulty in ascribing to it such sanctity 
that its very accidents of penmanship became typical of 
religious mysteries, and, till heaven and earth should pass 
away, not one jot or tittle, not a blunder in the text, or a 
misspelt word, or a misshapen letter,* should be lost from 
the inviolable scroll! 

It is, perhaps, the symptom of a certain mental lassitude 
and despair which come upon a people in its decline, that 
sacred writings, thus fondly idealized and made the type of 
every perfection, come presently to be ascribed to a super- 
human source. The native genius in its decrepitude cannot 
even conceive the imagination of a mind to create or a 
voice to give utterance to them. It finds in itself no like- 
ness or suggestion of such a power; it is dazed, like the 
dwellers near Baalbec, who gaze with fear and amazement at 
the mighty ruin, and think that those vast stones were 
piled there by genii, and not by men. With a people in 
that mental condition, the achievement of the past, even 
the work of its own ancestors, serves no longer to stimulate 
and instruct, but to oppress and overawe. We have seen, 
and still see, enough of this intellectual timidity, even in a 
population so daring and irreverent as our own, not to be 
surprised at the shape it took in the more slavish and im- 
aginative East, and among a people whose only monument 
of the past was the group of sacred writings gathered about 
the shrine of their ancestral faith. To that sentiment we 
may ascribe no small share in forming those previous con- 
ditions, under which the doctrine, as before asserted, became 
not only possible but natural,—nay, inevitable. Canon- 
worship marks the transition from a creative period in the 
national genius to its faintness and eclipse. 

*The standard editions of the Hebrew Bible, it is well known, preserve several of 
these curious accidents of penmanship. Thus “the letter Nun is twice reversed, 
signifying once the turning of Jehovah to his people and once their turning back 


from him”; and ‘it is an argument for the stability of Scripture that a diminished 
Heth has not vanished entirely.” 
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The same thing appears in the forming of the Christian 
canon. In the diffuse and pallid streams of patristic homily 
and comment, one comes here and there, with a certain fresh 
surprise, upon citations from the Christian Scripture,— so 
poetic, so terse, so true, so inevitably, by a certain magic of 
religious genius, touching the point in issue. It is the differ- 
ence between the creative period, vividly alive, and a period 
of comment, tradition, reflection, dogma. The inspiration 
which was a fact of experience in the one becomes a mat- 
ter of theory in the other. Words that went straight from 
heart to heart among the earlier disciples have been turned 
into the canon of a written revelation by their successors. 
The transition from the former of these periods to the latter 
makes one of the most interesting fields of critical inquiry. 
What, in a word, was the process by which a religious com- 
munity, already accepting an ancient canon of revelation, 
held to be divine and all-sufficient, came to supplement it 
by a new one, which it went so far at length as to hold for 
equally divine ? 

For we must remember that, in treating of the New Testa- 
ment writings, we are dealing with the ereative period of 
Christian thought, not the period of crystallization and tech- 
nicality. There is not the slightest hint in any of these 
writings that they belong to a peculiar, a “sacred ” category. 
We find them, on the contrary, dealing very directly and 
simply with a condition of things actually existing, as it ap- 
peared to the eyes of plain men. Here is the primitive tra- 
dition, or narrative, gathered from the lips of eye-witnesses 
and by-standers, of the ministry which was the fountain- 
head of the new faith. Here are the few and fragmentary 
hints of the missionary career of its first converts and mes- 
sengers. Here, above all, as illustrations of the feeling and 
thought of the time, are letters of counsel, comfort, contro- 
versy, exposition, appeal, spreading over the critical space of 
a dozen or twenty years, during which the faith was getting 
knit, cleared, and fixed. If we look to these for hints 
of that remarkable transition of opinion towards a stage 
of belief that saw in these very writings a new canon 
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of celestial origin, we shall find such hints, first, in the 
assertion of a certain authority, official and apostolic, which 
entitles the writer, in a few of these compositions, to rebuke, 
exhort, argue,— by no means in a way to overrule the free- 
dom of private opinion, indeed, but so as to impress his 
own mind with great vigor and firmness on the common 
conscience and belief. 

We shall find them, secondly, in the recognition of a Di- 
vine Spirit actually present, living and working in the soul 
of the believer, and to be known by certain indubitable 
signs. The noble assertion of this belief which we find in 
the eighth chapter of Romans, the evidence and tests of it 
set forth in detail in First Corinthians, the personal and 
moral characteristics of it as enforced in Galatians, make 
perhaps the most important testimony we have as to the 
very highest order of spiritual sentiments and ideas prevail- 
ing in the early church. And we cannot doubt that writ- 
ings such as these were speedily received, cherished, held 
in reverence, as only second in dignity to the canon of the 
earlier faith. 

They must have been far more near, indeed, to the con- 
science and heart of the believer than the ancient record, 
which gradually lapsed into comparative indifference and 
neglect. Thus the arguments so frequent in the Second 
Century against the Gnostic hostility to the Old Testament 
were undoubtedly a protest against a very wide-spread ten- 
dency among the Christians at that time. The effort at 
allegorizing, so characteristic of the Third Century, seems 
itself to show an uneasy consciousness of the distance 
already forming and widening between the old dispensation 
and the new. If the old was to be received at all, it had to 
be in a sense utterly foreign from that it naturally bore; and 
the Old Testament must be restamped in “types” taken 
from the modern font. The half unconscious drift of the 
Christian community thus brought it into a position towards 
the ancient writings quite different from that which it con-. 
sciously professed. The real “sacred writings” of the 
Christians — those which inspired their faith, directed their 
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conscience, and comforted their souls — were coming to be 
the writings that lay outside the canon they had been taught 
to hold in exclusive reverence, just as it has been with 
Mystics of a later day. There was a definite scruple to be 
met and overcome. It is this pious scruple, not any hint of 
formal unbelief, that (as is now generally understood) is 
met in the argument of the famous passage (2 Tim. iii.16) : 
* All scripture divinely inspired,” though not contained in 
the limits of any canon, or vouched by any particular creed, 
is yet “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” These words, so far from 
being the assertion of a formal dogma, are rather the denial 
of such dogma: they permit or justify a new order of 
uncanonical religious writing, which by necessity of the case 
was fast coming to take the first place in the conscience and 
devout feeling of the Christian community. 

Again a season of change and revolution, which annihi- 
lates for us almost all records of the earlier tradition. 
Again an interval, almost void and without monument, sepa- 
rating the first generation of believers from the third. And 
now we are at a time when life is getting fast crystallized 
into formula, and thought into creed. The first Christian 
writings, Gospel or Epistle, now hold their place of unchal- 
lenged reverence in the heart of the Christian community. 
The relics which remain of that first age —of miracle, of 
fervor, of first-hand testimony, of reverent personal memory 
of the risen Christ — form a group of sacred writings sepa- 
rate and unique. From that group nothing may be dimin- 
ished, to it nothing can be added. Some wavering of boun- 
daries there may have been, some portions of more or less 
doubtful genuineness. But such questions as these may 
raise get settled practically, as such questions will; and 
again we have the phenomenon of a group of writings with 
the formal characteristics of a canon: it is unique, it is 
single, it is complete. It has, too, that peculiar sanction 
which is given it by the confession of a later age, that the 
creative vigor of the old life is no longer here. 

And it is not long before we find the old instinct of ideal- 
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izing busy about this comparatively recent record. Thus 
the Gospels, the pillars of the faith, must be neither more 
nor less than four, because there are four elements, four 
quarters of the compass, four corners of the earth; the type 
of them is found in the four faces of the cherubic vision ; 
the mysteries of the new belief are discovered to have a 
thousand parallels and symbols in the records of the old. 
It is not long before we find the Alexandrian allegorizers 
busy in commenting on the phrases of this new Scripture, 
assuming sanctities and mysteries in the words themselves ; 
and the old canonical formula of “ the Law and the Proph- 
ets” is altered in the Christian usage so as to include “the 
Gospels and Apostolic writings.” So that, apparently with- 
out forethought, without concert, without any positive 
edict of authority (for later Councils only legitimated the 
existing fact), the Church found itself in possession of its 
own sacred writings, to which the form, the sentiment, and 
the idea of canonicity had already become attached. The 
transition from sentiment to creed was short and simple. 
Still, for many a century, the creed did not take the modern 
form of bibliolatry as we have known it: partly because the 
Catholic church-theory included the claim of a constant 
revelation through the acts and sacraments of the Church 
itself; and partly because it required the virulence of mod- 
ern controversy, called out by the flagrant iniquities of the 
visible church, first to make the Bible a bulwark against 
those insufferable pretensions, and at length, as the late 
result of infinite wrangling and speculation, to find the one 
perpetual seat of inspiration in the individual soul. 

It would seem, then, as if the formal definition of a revela- 
tion which limits it to some particular group of sacred 
writings, when we trace it far enough down from its source 
to its final issue, brought us back to our starting-place in 
the moral experience. Minds of a certain order have been 
deeply, and often suddenly, convinced of truth which seems 
not the mere generalization of fact, but belonging to quite 
another sphere. We call this truth spiritual or transcen- 
dental, meaning by that term that it is no such mere gen- _ 
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eralization of fact. Our apprehension of it we call a revela- 
tion, meaning that it was covered (as it were) by a veil from 
our sight until the veil was put back and it became as clear 
to our vision as stars in the sky when the curtain of clouds 
drifts off. The thing revealed may include this or that; 
but it presents itself to our thought as a moral or divine 
Order which rules and shapes the system of things we live 
in, so that we can find peace only in somehow adjusting our 
life in harmony with it. It makes the sphere of our practi- 
cal religion; and only in this sense is it true that religion, 
as has been said, implies “ a theory of the universe.” The 
thing seen is that the moral or divine Order, thus revealed, 
is of supreme authority both in the sphere of thought and 
the sphere of action: itis the supreme Truth and the perfect 
Right. Whatever else men have agreed or differed in, all to 
whom such insight has ever come are agreed in this. 

In the sphere of experience, then, a revelation, however it 
comes, is always held to be valid and absolute as to the 
thing revealed. But it is the deepest problem of all philos- 
ophy what this thing really is. Is it only (so to speak) 
a state of mind, in which, conditioned as he is, man finds his 
truest peace? This, we suppose, would be the Buddhistic 
interpretation of it, as distinct from the Christian. For the 
Christian view has always been that the Divine Order is a 
sphere objectively real,— just as we may suppose depths of 
the sky successively revealed to us by the telescope,—and 
that the eternal life it includes is one which we may share 
in, consciously, surviving all the accidents of time. Now 
this, from the nature of the case, is not contained in the 
experience ; it can at best be only suggested by the experi- 
ence. And it is not obvious, at first sight, how it can have 
the validity of “revealed” and objective truth. To say 
‘that it is truth of a spiritual order, made known to us by 
the conscience and heart, and not by the critical understand- 
ing, is perfectly true and sound as long as we confine our- 
selves within the bounds of men’s religious. history and 
experience. But it is a mere play of words when we say 
that it proves the real existence of anything outside those 
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bounds,— unless we are agreed upon some method, or canon, 
by which the subjective experience can be translated into 
objective fact. And for this the process is no way scien- 
tific: at best it hints what may be; it does not prove 
what is. We may approach the question, tentatively, in 
some such way as this. 

First, the universe, by the best understanding we can gain 
of it, is made up of facts which show present, active, and 
(as it were) conscious THOUGHT controlling the phenomena: 
in the formula which Dr. Hedge has made familiar, Jntelli- 
gence is co-ordinate with Being. Mind and matter are the 
warp and woof of things. The mathematical accuracy in 
selection and the mechanical nicety in adjustment which 
make what we call the “law” of crystalline structure are 
an intellectual, not a merely material phenomenon: we find 
a series of facts prearranged and controlled by the forming 
Mind. Where are the invisible fingers feeling in the dark- 
ness? where is the grouping instinct among the “atoms,” 
that will not be content with anything less than absolute 
obedience to that law? where is the far finer than any 
chemist’s balance, that determines the exact proportion and 
weight among them? Or, where method and purpose appear 
still plainer, as in the growth, the symmetrical flowering, and 
the nicely-timed fructification of a plant, it is the same thing 
on another plane. Who will affect to say either that there is 
no controlling and (as it were) consciously continued and 
intended plan, or that that plan resides in the mere blind 
elective affinities with which the chemical atoms are sup- 
posed to be endowed? Will any atheistic fatuity or positiv- 
istic reticence deny the simple fact, that the instincts of 
animals, to say nothing of the adaptations of their structure, 
show a directing intelligence, a conscious direction or fore- 
thought, existing somewhere, which it would be wildly 
absurd to ascribe to the rudimentary mental structure of the 
animal tribes themselves,— the beaver, the ant, the migrat- 
ing swallow,— or to the laws of their organization as such? — 
We say nothing here of the attributes of an assumed Creator: 
that is a matter quite beyond our province to determine. ~- 
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At this point we must keep clear of all the tangle of preju- 
dice and misrepresentation that has gathered about the ar- 
gument from design. At present it is enough to say that, 
when we speak of controlling thought or purpose in these 
things, we commit ourselves to no doubtful theory whatever, 
but are using the simplest and plainest language we can find 
to tell the most familiar fact. : 

Again: these hints of controlling intelligence in single 
things are found to be in harmony with some larger plan 
which we are but slowly coming to comprehend: they con- 
stantly involve harmonies remote, occult, unsuspected, which 
are sure to be made more and more clear with the advance 
of scientific discovery. The operations of the controlling 
mind are nowhere shown to be mistaken or deceptive: only 
a few of the obscurest facts of physiology so much as per- 
plex us as to their true intent.* The adaptation is just as 
perfect where it involves spheres of being apparently quite 
distinct —as the animal instincts in migration or in the choice 
of food —as in the simpler cases of vegetable growth corre- 
sponding to soil and climate, or the narrow play of affinities 
in the structure of a gem. The intelligence which forms, 
guides, and controls, does in fact — whatever else we may 
think of the nature of it— compel each grade of existence to 
conform itself, as if by clear purpose and forethought, to 
conditions of being wholly outside its own range; while in 
every instance the course of action so compelled upon it is 
found to correspond, in entire harmony, with laws and facts 
made known only by patient search in other fields. We are 
not repeating here the exploded arguments of an old-school 
teleology. Take that curious summing-up by Hartmann of 
the facts of this order, and for his phrase “The Uncon- 
scious”’ substitute some theistic equivalent, and you have, 
without other change of a single word, a chapter out of 
some modern Paley. He escapes the charge of cosmic theism 
only by his adroit use of the neuter gender. This second 


*As for example, to the physiologist, the apparent absence of any function 
served by the appendix, which seems to injure the organism instead of helping it, 
being probably a survival of what once had its use in simpler organisms. 
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step in our argument— what we may call the veracity of 
nature —has nothing to do with any doubtful theory to 
account for the fact, but is simply our plainest statement 
of the fact itself. 

It is a very instructive remark of Dr. Martineau, that the 
sphere of inspiration is in the unconscious activity of the 
human mind. We are apt to think that the conscious intel- 
lect covers the whole ground of our thought. Our current 
philosophy draws a sharp distinction in kind between those 
forms of animal intelligence we have just noticed and our 
own, holding that man is devoid of instinct (or unconscious 
reason), while the brute has neither rational faculty nor 
conscious thought. Another view degrades the instinct in 
man to those lowest forms of intelligence or passion likest 
the brutes, recognizing no super-conscious as well as sub-con- 
scious action of the mind. But all religious philosophy has 
declared, in one or another form, the agency in our higher 
thinking of a universal mind— a Spirit, “ Over-soul,” 
Logos, or Divine Reason — whose sphere is outside the limits 
of our thought, and is quite as plainly to be seen in human 
life as in inferior forms of existence. Where do we find, in 
human history or experience, the evidences of such a con- 
trolling Mind? 

For one thing, we may reply, in those “laws” of history, 
especially the law of evolution in human thought, now com- 
ing to be acknowledged by all classes of thinkers. The life 
of nations, the destiny of races, the genesis of historical 
periods, the development of intellectual systems, follow some 
law, or plan, which can be stated in intelligible terms, that 
existed ideally before the beginnings of human history; 
which was just as active before mankind began to think con- 
secutively as it is to-day; which is so far beyond the scope 
or fathom of man’s thought or will, that we cannot even 
conceive of it as a possible attribute of the human mind, any 
more than the laws of planetary motion. 


Again, there is the case of exceptional minds — what we ~ 


call genius in any of its forms. The most striking to the 
imagination are, perhaps, the instances of mathematical or of 
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inventive genius,— that clear intuition of an order of facts 
and relations so remote and complex that often they cannot 
be intelligibly stated to persons not gifted with a correspond- 
ing faculty, while they can be shown to be regulating facts 
and relations, and to control various orders of visible and pal- 
pable fact,— as a table of logarithms is a blank mystery to 
the common sailor, who steers in obedience to it every day. 
Whence comes that faculty of intuition? The mind con- 
scious of it is apt to speak of it, reverently, as “a gift.” 
What is the Mind that givesit? Or shall we take the 
materialistic assumption, and say that it is simply the result 
of an organization very finely endowed in this particular 
way? And what does this assertion mean, once challenged 
and analyzed, but that the universe is (so to speak) charged 
with Absolute Intelligence which manifests itself wherever 
there is a way for it,—like an electric battery, whose cur- 
rent can be turned on by any channel fitted to conduct it,— 
an Intelligence of which instinct, reason, genius, creative 
skill, are but the successive manifestations in heightening 
degrees of intensity ? 

If it were so, the first obvious condition or limitation would 
be that which is found in the mental or cerebral organiza- 
tion of the individual. The capacity of the human mind as 
to particular orders of truth seems to be as strictly gauged 
as that of a hollow vessel for its contents, or of a musical in- 
strument for harmony. The limit of capacity may be harder 
to find, but it seems almost as definitely fixed. Most students 
find that in pure mathematics there is a barrier which they 
may indefinitely near, but which no diligence of theirs will 
ever reach or cross. The line of excellence is even more 
sharply drawn in poetic or artistic gifts: no matter what 
eager aspiring, what devoted toil, the average mind stays 
always in the lower rank. There is no reason to doubt that 
the same limitation exists as to man’s capacity for spiritual 
truth; and that this limitation, whether residing in brain or 
nerve or some still more occult and delicate organ of our 
structure, makes one condition of faculty to receive what we 
call a revelation of spiritual truth. If we assume (as we 
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may) the absolute freedom of a Divine Intelligence in select- 
ing the receivers and agents of that truth, still it is like 
the freedom of the artificer who selects a tool because of 
its fitness, or of the commander who knows already which 
officer or man shall be assigned to the special service. Only 
such are direct channels for that current of the higher men- 
tal life. Most men must accept the revelation of it at second 
hand: only the highest minds are (so to speak) in intellect- 
ual touch with God. That the inspiration of Isaiah takes 
the color and shape of his stern, obstinate, and somewhat 
sombre patriotism,—that the gospel revelation accords as 
precisely with the spiritual conditions of the time that 
received it,— tells neither for nor against a supernal source 
of the manifest light. It merely shows that, whatever the 
mode of operation, the process itself observes those condi- 
tions without which, indeed, we have no reason to think of 
it as even possible. At least, there is no example of a disre- 
gard of them in any other sphere of the Divine power 
known to us. 

We have noticed, perhaps, in persons exceptionally gifted 
in any unusual way, the mark of certainty in the exercise of 
their peculiar gift — especially if it is not an attainment won 
with pains, but wells up in their unconscious or spontaneous 
action. It is—says Renan, speaking of the complexities of 
human speech — the peculiar mark of what is spontaneous, 
that it knows no such thing as hard or easy: the feats of a 
sleep-walker would amaze and terrify him by their sheer 
impossibility in his waking hours. Such gifts are found 
sometimes under structural conditions which we conven- 
iently term “ nervous” or “ magnetic,” — meaning only that 
they are quite unintelligible to us; they are found in acts 
that show control over wild creatures or some forms of mor- 
bid excitement or the furiously insane; they appear in 
oratorical or military genius at its highest pitch. And of 
the exercise of them we observe that it has the same un- 
conscious ease and certainty that we remark in the move- - 
ments of an untrained animal,—an ease and certainty that 
can be had by no imitation, and are the result of no con- 
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scious effort. Such cases suggest how easily, how certainly, 
how inevitably, the universal Life shapes itself to the con- 
ditions already existing, amid which it has free play. 

It is so, too, with the certainty of some men’s perception 
of spiritual fact. Socrates has no other explanation to give 
his judges than that he was enjoined by “the Divinity ”’ 
(rd daxudviov), Whose voice he was compelled to follow. This 
compulsion, this certainty, is quite distinct from the power 
of clear ratiocination or accurate definition, which make the 
merit of religious philosophy as such. It is the power of 
simple vision. The statements of religious truth are the 
assertion of certain facts, which can be verified by no 
method of proof at second-hand. They must be seen and 
known as facts, or not at all. And this, in our modern 
understanding of such things, means facts of actual experi- 
ence. They must be accepted either from direct knowledge 
of them, or else on the authority of persons held to be com- 
petent witnesses of them. 

The facts lying at the basis of the religious life are com- 
monly reckoned to be these: a Divine Order embracing all 
forms of life, the supremacy of Good over Evil in the ulti- 
mate laws of being, the Eternal Life in which is found the 
completion of the destiny of every creature, the certainty of 
a just Retribution of right and wrong. As to these, it is 
probable that most persons have no intuition or first-hand 
knowledge whatever; while there are multitudes — whether 
we call it knowledge in them or whether we call it faith — to 
whom they are clear and evident facts, such that it is a light 
and easy thing, in the assurance of them, to undertake any 
task however hard, to encounter any peril however frightful, 
to bear any burden however grievous. This we call the 
“power of faith” in them. It is, for them, the absolute 
solution of the problem of life, and its crowning victory. 
And to most of us this experience, though only known to us 
at second-hand, is probably the strongest evidence we can 
have of the objective verity of those facts of a spiritual 
order on which it rests. 

Still there are the select few — not for the present to go 
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beyond the bounds of actual experience — to whom facts of 
this order come in a way that they can describe only as a 
direct “revelation,” a literal removing of a veil, so that they 
see by immediate vision what is hidden to the common eye. 
Of course, such a claim made for or by anybody needs to be 
sifted and examined with honest pains. But we need not, for 
all that, refuse to recognize the experience itself, with what- 
ever value it may have as a fact of human nature. Now 
we may claim to follow strictly the analogy of nature and 
the conditions of certitude in other things, if we accept this 
insight of theirs (duly verified and checked) as a veritable 
revelation to ourselves, and acknowledge it as a genuine 
authority within its special field of vision. True, their ex- 
perience strictly proves nothing beyond a higher law of the 
mental or moral life — which we may hold, if we will, to be 
more precious and important than the proof of any external 
“spiritual” realm. But, logically at least, it may be assumed 
as evidence of that exalted order of being which it asserts 
—as truly as minds of another order perceive mathematical 
relations which are proved to be objectively real, or are 
cognizant of, influences that we have never known. It is, at 
all events, AS IF there were such a higher realm of being, of 
which we are ourselves at moments dimly conscious, which 
we may even be in touch with, though blindly or as in the 
dark, which to a few it is given to behold with the naked 
eye. é, 
Intellectually, in dealing with such experience, it will be 
of great value if we can separate form from substance, so as 
to be wholly free to criticise the one while reverent and 
constant in our acceptance of the other. But, religiously, 
it cannot be overlooked that the general mind has always 
craved for its highest convictions some authority beyond 
that of the individual reason. What most men want, what 
they will always want, is not a philosophy, but a faith. 
What an intelligent believer wants is a philosophy which, 


so far as it goes, will help legitimate his faith. This double ~ 


want appears to be met, to the common mind, only when 


we have stated the claim of “inspired” men as to their _ 
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testimony, in such a way as not to violate our canons of 
belief in matters that can be verified to the senses and the 
understanding. And for this the analogies we have sug- 
gested above appear to us to possess a certain value. 

It would weaken the force of this argument, such as it is, 
and greatly impair the authority commonly ascribed to the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, if we were to restrict it 
to those writings alone out of the great multitude of noble, 
pious, and strengthening words which have told and forti- 
fied the great faiths of humanity. At best, these Scriptures 
are typical writings in that class. In the most advanced 
nations of mankind, they have for these many centuries 
been the supreme and conspicuous testimony to truth of the 
spiritual order. But no great nation or race has been left 
without its witnesses, whose testimony has always been the 
same,— that there are things, and those the most important 
of all for all men to know, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to compre- 
hend them, but of which the believers in them say that 
“God hath REVEALED them to us by his Spirit.” 


PHILO. 
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THE TRUE LINE OF DESCENT. 


Darwin, in his Descent of Man, follows the course of 
evolution from the earliest known animals through the 
missing links to man; and through the physical organism 
scientific research is still seeking to trace human heredity. 
This line of descent is in full harmony with the materialistic 
teudency of our time. This modern materialism, whether 
it be in theology looking fora revived physical body and a 
material reign of Christ upon a purified earth, or in philoso- 
phy reasoning that death ends all, has also by a legitimate 
line of descent come to us from those who, worshipping God 
in the image of man, claimed man to be in the image of 
God. It is easy, from discoveries in various fields of re- 
search, for us to assure ourselves that the phrase “image of 
God” in Genesis is a survival from a still earlier period of 
human development, and is embedded in Jater traditions as 
the trilobite is embedded in the sedimentary rock. Itisa 
bit of the ancestor-worship of some far-off progenitor of the 
Jew; and it shows the materialistic thought in that early 
religion. 

Certainly, we may never know positively what was that 
primitive conception; for, in tracing to their origin the 
religious ideas of a people, we enter a twilight region where 
dwell ghosts of gods, and behind these ghosts dimmer ghosts 
of older gods still loom. And there is for us no first link in 
this chain of evolvement cause. But of this we are assured: 
man ever builds his conceptions of the Unknown from the 
Known. Of necessity, he has fashioned his gods like him- 
self, and then, by reflex action, has said, ‘God made man in 
his own image.” Early religions do not show spiritual con- 
ceptions: in their stead are conceptions of material things 
out of sight. Any definition of God must be in terms that 


are of the earth, earthy. To give him shape and place in- 


thought is as truly to make him an idol as to embody that 
thought in wood or stone. 


La | 
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“For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air.” 


Modern science has restored for us this primitive ancestor 
of ours, and told us that his religion was animism, that he 
worshipped the ghosts of his ancestors, images like himself. 
By records he has left in cave and lake-dwelling, in mound 
and kitchen-midden, we have almost a complete picture of 
his daily life; and yet, as we read these, we feel little 
kinship to him. Through these external means we try in 
vain to come into sympathy with him and feel the thrill of 
relationship. And, even when we are told that there is 
also a line of philological descent, we fail to find in the 
few sounds that composed his language any more of kinship 
than we find through bellow of bull or caw of crow with 
that still more distant ancestor. We are also told that 
this primitive man sheltered himself in cave, hollow tree, or 
rude hut. So beaver, fox, and bird build or find shelter ; 
but these external links do not make us feel our relationship 
with them. 

But some time in the past he began to worship, first his 
ancestors and then the Heaven, God. Now we begin to feel 
that he is human. We have left the merely external, and 
are now travelling in the spiritual lines of approach. We 
have left the clay image and its needs, and are dealing 
with that which bodied forth the image. True, the concep- 
tion of the thing worshipped is not our conception; but that 
feeling, that innate recognition of the Higher, which made 
him worship, is ours, and prompts us also to worship. That 
he worshipped proves him human; it is a link that binds us 
to him, and binds all to God. He worshipped ghosts: we do 
not. But behind his ghost was Death,— Death the silent, 
the mysterious, the awful! As silent, as mysterious, as 
awful to us now as to that primitive savage. He mourned 
his dead. He remembered him; had funeral rite and burial- 
mound, and by that sign is our kinship proven. 

“ We have known a common sorrow,” and by this emo- 
tion the race is one. 
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This mystery of Death ever to face and never to know, 
this mysterious union for a while of soul and body and its 
still more mysterious separation, he felt ; and emotion started 
his brain to work. Out of Death those twin passions Love 
and Fear were born. Though we cannot think his thought, 
we do feel his grief; and we stand side by side with the 
cave man, mourning our dead. 

The world whither his dead go is an under, upper, or 
some other world of matter. His ghosts are so material that 
they cut their feet on the sharp stones and broken pottery 
that he strews about the grave; they eat material food; and 
they can be barred out of the hut by fastening up the en- 
trance through which the body had been taken. Thus that 
old animism was in reality materialism, and is one with that 
materialism of to-day that says, “If there is a God, Soul, 
and Heaven, it is matter only.” 

Man is more than flesh and blood, and has more important 
functions than eating, sleeping, working, hoarding, or even 
literary and scientific attainments or the raising of a family. 

Evolution could not exist, were there not its opposite and 
balance. The regular occurrence of phenomena which we 
call a law of nature could not happen, did not some force 
meet a resistance equal to itself. Action and reaction are 
ever equal. And it makes no matter which position we 
take, whether the origin of an act is within or without the 
organism, that act in its initiative must act upon something. 
Thus every phenomenon must have a dual course, the seen 
and the unseen. 

Again, among the records of primeval man are broken 
rocks and pottery, cracked bones, rude implements, and the 
charcoal of his fires. Among these have been found rude 
ornaments and bones with drawings on them. These show . 
in him a love of the beautiful. This love gave birth to 
Imagination, Ideality, Aspiration. _ Here is, again, soul 
contact. He is my brother through his love of the beautiful. 

Then, too, he had formed friendships, had wife, child, com- 
panions in war and chase. But for this there would be 
to-day no philanthropic institutions, no prisons, no churches, 
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no schools, no homes. Sympathy is the bond of society. 
Again are we kin through this sentiment of companionship. 

These are the true lines of hereditary descent, and not 
those of the mere anatomy. Not the image of clay testi- 
fies of “the descent of man” so much as the thinking, feel- 
ing, loving, worshipping Spirit that made the image. The 
one purpose working on through simple forms to the most 
complex, developing this Thought and that Thought, at last 
culminates in Man. We are to trace our pedigree not 
through the dust nor to the dust, but through this Thought 
through all changing forms to the Divine. 

Another line of our heredity is will. This existed in 
primitive man, very much as it exists in the animal, in 
potentiality,— a propelling power, not a guide. But out of 
the intuitions of the soul has come the power that has used 
the experiences of sensation to build every conception man 
has of God, Heaven, Hereafter. Gradually bas this innate 
power evolved through its contact with matter. Slowly has 
man grown from crude conceptions of images of God and 
ghost to a purely spiritual conception of God and man. As 
fast as the race has developed through love of Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness, so fast, through Jew, Hindoo, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Assyrian, and Egyptian, have come nobler concep- 
tions of God. In Jesus of Nazareth we have the distinct 
affirmation, not argued out, not philosophically advanced, 
but, as Emerson would say, “announced,” a heaven-born 
child of the intuitions,— “ God is Spirit!” This is the most 
revolutionary and evolutionary truth man ever uttered. It 
will not have done its work till all shall realize that evolu- 
tion is only the outwork of God’s thought, and each one 
shall realize in thought and life the logical deduction of 
John,— “ Beloved, now are we sons of God!” 

God is spirit! His children are spirits. The body is only 
the material image, soul-builded and for the time soul-used. 
The true science deals with soul, and traces its heredity not 
through bone, muscle, fin, wing, flipper, paw, and hand, but 
through the spiritual side, through Thought and Will of 
God, tendencies of the spirit within matter. These spiritual 
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tendencies pushed primitive man on to companionship, to 
ornamentation, to worship, to care for those things that are 
not connected with mere physical comfort or physical ends, 
that were not compelled by hunger nor cold nor heat nor 
sleep nor pain, but were those things that satisfied or at 
least for the time fed, that something within which was not 
content with mere food and raiment. Man early learned 
that he could not live on bread alone. 

As the inner tendencies pushed our early brothers of the 
cave and hollow tree, they are pushing man to-day. God’s 
Thought is infinite; and in our larger life in every direction, 
in this constant effort for something more beautiful, more 
truthful, and for that which has more of goodness, we are 
unfolding in these same lines of descent which mankind has 
ever followed, and through them are growing nearer to God. 
It is thus by its evolution that 


‘¢ The soul forever liveth 
Nearer God from day to day.” 


Love, aspiration, gratitude, reverence, adoration, and kin- 
dred emotions are the impelling power; for they are those 
tendencies of the soul that builded the organism for the pur- 
pose of unfoldment along these lines of descent. These 
emotions are only the edicts of the soul, and the complex 
machinery of body must obey them. It is thus that the 
image of God becomes the subject of the Son of God. The 
moral nature of man is only the radiance of the developing 
soul shining through its earthly casket; and, by constant 
involution of the Divine Spirit and through constant con- 
tact with its environment, God’s thought in the soul is being 
evolved, and that eternal thing which all this life has as 
its object is the result,— Character. 

H. H. Brown. 
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RELIGION IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


In the modern scientific and evolutionary view of the ori- 
gin and growth of the universe, the old conception of a 
world created out of nothing by the fiat of a pre-existent 
Deity is superseded by the idea of a universe slowly evolved 
out of a material already and, so far as we can discover, 
eternally existing. Theologians who account themselves 
orthodox are even beginning to read the new scientific doc- 
trine in the opening chapters of Genesis. Dr. Fairbairn * 
tells us that the Hebrew word bara, translated “ created ” or 
** made,” in Genesis, is more accurately rendered “cut out” 
or “carved,” and is thus used in other passages in the Old 
Testament. It implies, therefore, the existence of a crude 
material out of which the universe was manufactured. The 
existence of this material is assumed as an ultimate fact, 
behind which the Biblical writers did not strive to pene- 
trate. 

However we may settle this question of Biblical interpre- 
tation, modern science assumes that the principle ex nihilo 
nihil fit is of universal application. It also presents a the- 
ory of man’s genesis entirely different from that which forms 
the corner-stone of the popular theology. Man, it affirms, 
instead of having been created perfect, and owing his present 
imperfections, both physical and moral, to the disobedience 
of his first ancestor, has struggled slowly out of a primitive 
condition of animalism towards that measure of civilization 
and moral worth which he to-day illustrates. We are com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that this age-long struggle out 
of brutehood and barbarism has been accompanied all along 
the line by suffering, death, and loss; that nature has every- 
where, to the superficial view, seemed careless of the indi- 
vidual. She has sent her rain upon the just and upon 
the unjust, and her earthquake as well. Her floods have 
hurled destruction on innocent babes and hoary sinners 
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with impartial hand. Everywhere, the slow process of com- 
petitive struggle and “natural selection” has characterized 
the evolution of world and plant, and animal and man, 
instead of the short and direct method of the human artifi- 
cer; and the evolution of the world and of man cannot, 
therefore, properly be compared with the processes of 
human manufacture. 

It may also be assumed as a universal postulate of science 
that all natural occurrences — all observable phenomena, in 
fact — follow a certain definite and ascertainable order: 
they all take place “according to law,” in current phraseol- 
ogy. Science knows no such fact as “ miracle,” in its theo- 
logical sense of supernatural intervention and interference 
with the operation of natural laws. . It does not, indeed, 
formulate @ priori judgments as to specific alleged occur- 
rences of the past or of the present, affirmed to be miracu- 
lous in this theological sense; but it assumes that, if they 
are demonstrable facts, they have occurred, or do occur, in 
accordance with some natural law, though it may be a law 
not yet fully understood. The question of fact is a ques- 
tion of scientifically conditioned evidence; and the law is 
to be determined by the classification of observed facts, as 
related to their uniform antecedents and environing condi- 
tions. 

Accepting the dictum of science in regard to these mat- 
ters, what then? Have we, indeed, a universe without intel- 
ligent guidance? Is the future of man devoid of rational 
hope? Are all things the product of a blind, haphazard 
necessity? Must we admit not only that there is no Power 
in or behind nature which “makes for righteousness,” but 
also that man himself has no moral freedom,—no actual or 
logical responsibility for his acts? Let us not too readily 
yield assent to pessimistic or atheistic interpretations of 
the results of scientific research. We are not necessarily 
bound to accept all the inferences which, to the superficial 
vision, may appear to follow from the proven facts and - 
accepted theories of modern science. We are bound only 
to admit the facts when proven, to give them their due 
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weight, and honestly to use our fair and independent rea- 
son in estimating their logical bearings upon the great prob- 
lems of religion and morals. 

There is, then, science affirms, no creation ez nihilo. Does 
this assumption exclude the idea of God from our concep- 
tion of the universe and its government? Let us see. Sci- 
ence predicates the eternity and uncreatability of matter. 
But what is matter, scientifically speaking? Certainly, it is 
not the hard and fast inert substance which the old-fashioned 
metaphysical materialism declared it to be. Science knows 
nothing of a material substance separate from its qualities. 
Matter is assumed either to possess the quality of infinite 
divisibility or to be separable into ultimate atoms so minute 
that no eye can ever hope to distinguish one of them, even 
by the aid of the most powerful microscope. Matter, there- 
fore, in its ultimate analysis, buttresses everywhere upon 
the unseen, and defies all sensible examination. We probe 
it to its essential, constituent parts only by the aid of the 
subtler analysis of thought. 

Moreover, matter as we see it and know itt, the visible and 
tangible universe of sense-perception, is likewise known to 
us only as it is solvable in the wonderful laboratory of the 
mind. All things are perceived phenomenally, i.e., as con- 
ditioned by the limitations of our perceptive faculties, and 
not as they are in their entirety. Light, color, and sound, 
for example, are sensations, not independent, non-mental 
existences. There can be no light or color without an eye, 
though the ether vibrations which create in us the sensations 
of light and color have an objective existence independent 
of the individual consciousness. There can be no sound 
without an ear, though the aérial vibrations which produce 
sound are independent of all sentient and perceptive beings. 
And so of all the other sense-perceptions. When, there- 
fore, we say that all phenomena take place in accordance 
with what we term “natural law,” what do we mean? 
Simply and solely that we subjectively perceive that like 
phenomenal conditions are always followed by like phenom- 
enal results. We simply apprehend the orderly effects of 
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an unknown and incomprehensible Cause. The assumption 
of the uncreatability of matter and the universality of law 
has therefore no such negative bearing upon the question of 
the existence of an Infinite Intelligence as the crude assump- 
tions of half-fledged disciples of modern scientific thought 
and their theological critics would endeavor to make it 
appear. 

The scientific assumption of the invariability of law, in 
itself seems to be an argument in favor of the theistic 
hypothesis rather than opposed to it. The assertion that 
“ Nature has no purpose” would appear to accord better 
with a universe of chaotic disorder than with one whose 
laws are ascertainable, consistent, and everywhere constant 
in their working. In affirming the invariability of law, 
science is simply repeating the assurance of the Hebrew 
thinker, that the Cause of all things is without “ variable- 
ness,” or the “ shadow of turning.” The foundation of this 
assurance is the universal experience of the race in the ob- 
servation of phenomena. We judge of the Unseen by the 
seen, of the Cause by the effect, of the Whole by that frac- 
tion of the whole which comes under our observation. 
Noticing in mental phenomena a similar order and uni- 
formity to that which we perceive in the physical universe, 
and observing that the mind systematically reflects, re- 
sponds to, and understands the phenomena of the material 
world, we are led to surmise that there is but one universal 
substratum of Being underlying and producing all phenom- 
ena, both physical and mental. What this substratum is in 
its essential nature — whether mental, material, or some- 
thing which, in a manner inconceivable to us, includes both 
thought and extension, both the mental and the material — 
we cannot know. ‘Creation lies before us like a glorious 
rainbow; but the sun that made it lies behind us, hidden 
from us.” This is the sum and substance of the agnosticism 
of science, which is by no means truly interpreted by that 
too generally prevalent attitude of gnostic negation, on the 
part of those who assume the garb of science and ape its 
language without being themselves endowed with the true 
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scientific spirit of reverence, freedom from preconceptions, 
and infinite patience in investigation. 

It is this admitted uniformity of nature expressed in the 
conception of the invariability of law, however, that some 
thinkers deem inconsistent with the theistic idea. ‘“ Why 
should man worship the inflexible?” asks Colonel Ingersoll. 
** Why should he kneel to the unchangeable?” * Apt and 
pertinent questions, these, indeed, if we may not predicate 
beneficence of the Power in and behind phenomena. If this 
Power is heartless, cruel, unmoral, as some assume, then 
indeed the noblest attitude of the human mind would be to 
front it in manly fashion with the query, “ Wherefore should 
I worship thee?” It must be at once apparent, however, to 
any view which is not entirely superficial, that the mere 
fact of uniformity or invariableness is not necessarily in-. 
consistent with the conception of an Infinite Beneficence. 
Nay, does not this very element of invariableness — this 
perception that there could never arise any necessity for 
departing from uniform rules of action — constitute an ad- 
ditional incentive to love and trust? 

After all, this is the great and ultimate question: Can we 
predicate beneficence of the Power which, working hitherto 
and eternally in the universe, has produced world, star, 
flower, and animal, and mind, heart, and physical frame of 
man? What light do the accepted hypotheses and discov- 
eries of modern science throw upon this great question ? 
“ Nature,” says the pessimistic scientist, “exhibits nothing 
but the triumph of heartless power. The weak perish and 
the strong survive. The law which compels this is inex- 
orable. Nature is 


“ Red in tooth and claw 
With ravin.” 


Careless of the individual, she strives only for the perpetua- 
tion of a soulless and insentient type. The sufferings of the 
poor, the weak, the incompetent, stir no pitying pulse in her 
adamantine heart. ‘Natural selection,’ which Darwin de- 
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monstrated to be the dominant characteristic of the evolu- 
tionary process, leaves no room for loving kindness and 
tender consideration for the lowly and weak.” 

Let us deeply ponder whether this stern indictment of 
the teachings of modern science indeed is true. Does the 
struggle for existence, in its practical outcome, truly involve 
the triumph of mere brute force? Must we interpret the. 
evolutionary process as a manifestation of heartless and 
unmoral power? No one fully conversant with the actual 
tendencies of modern scientific thought can, we think, 
answer these queries affirmatively. It is “the fittest” which 
survives throughout the struggle, not always or necessarily 
the strongest. The fittest, in any given instance, is that 
which is best adapted to environing circumstances. In sen- 
tient beings, therefore, it is that which chafes the least 
against its surroundings; which meets with a minimum of 
resistance in its efforts to live; which derives most happiness, 
consequently, from its conscious existence. The moment 
the creative process blossoms into sentience and conscious- 
ness, in that moment we see it striving for and securing the 
utmost possible of happiness for its creatures. For let us 
suppose any other imaginable result: suppose that, by the 
interposition of some supernatural power, those creatures 
should survive which were least adapted to environing con- 
ditions instead of those most perfectly adapted. We see at 
once that the sum total of conscious misery would be greatly 
increased. Not.only so, but the result, in the long run, 
would be deterioration and decay,—a retrogressive lapse 
from civilization to barbarism, from man to monad, from 
monad to protoplasm,—a diminution and final extinction 
of all conscious existence, and consequently of all happiness 
from the earth. 1 ag 

Moreover, as Darwin has shown, “natural selection ” is 
not the only process at work in the evolution of conscious 
beings. It is here supplemented by “sexual selection,” 
wherein the higher qualities of affection and love of the ~ 
beautiful become conscious motives and factors in forward- 
ing the creative process, and control the purely physical — 
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conditions which govern mineral and vegetable growth. 
And in man, whose greater complexity and refinement of 
nervous organization render him susceptible to a noble 
happiness, what we may term “moral selection” appears, 
and, when properly cultivated, becomes the controlling 
motive, supplementing in part, and in part justifying and 
ennobling, that which in the lower orders of sentient life is 
a mere animal instinct. 

The greatest good and highest happiness possible mney 
the actual conditions of life, everywhere appear as the re- 
sults of the evolutionary process. We are justified, we 
believe, in interpreting the character of the Power working 
in phenomena by its scientifically ascertained results, and 
in assuming that what appears in the results was somehow 
involved in the efficient cause from the beginning. There 
can be no evolution without precedent involution. To 
suppose otherwise is to repeat the unscientific fallacy of 
predicating the creation of something out of nothing. Ex- 
pelled from the field of physics and biology, the repetition 
of this fallacious assumption in psychology and ethics would 
be a fatuous error. Perceiving the lofty moral results of 
the evolutionary process in its later and higher manifesta- 
tions, we may logically conclude that its earlier movements 
were not devoid of ethical tendency. Man himself, with all 
his noble faculties and powers, is related to the universe as 
child to sire. His highest moral achievement is truly re- 
flected and prophesied in all the precedent and subordinate 
natural processes. That very invariableness in the order of 
events which superficially appears to be an argument against 
the conception of a beneficent and ethical universe is seen, 
on its obverse side, to be the essential condition of confidence 
and trust. We know that Nature will operate to-morrow as 
she operates to-day. We predicate all our actions on this 
knowledge. We trust in the universe, and have faith that 
it will deal honestly with us. The inflexibleness of Nature 
is thus seen to be a truly moral quality. 

We may approach this great cosmic problem from yet 
another point of view. An essential characteristic of the 
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evolutionary process is its differentiating, integrating, indi- 
vidualizing tendency. All things proceed from a condition 
of indefinite, incoherent homogeneity towards a state of 
definite, coherent heterogeneity. Matter, which was at first 
“ without form, and void,” takes on the wonderful shapes 
of world, planet, star, and sun, of rock, tree, and flower, of 
reptile, bird, and beast, mounting at last to the marvellous 
perfection of the human organism, which is more complex 
and varied, more definite, integrated, individualized, than 
any of the other products of nature. We describe this con- 
stantly active integrating quality in the evolution of material 
things under the general name of Attraction. Now, we 
cannot help noting a certain correspondence between those 
physical phenomena which we recognize as illustrations of 
the law of attraction and that which, on the affectional 
and spiritual plane, we know as Love. What attraction is 
in physical movements, love is in the workings of man’s 
moral and social nature,—a cohesive and integrating force. 
If all physical phenomena, as we have heretofore explained, 
must be regarded as immediate manifestations of an Infinite 
and Inscrutable Power (what we term “ natural law” being 
merely the result of our subjective classification of observed 
recurrent phenomena), why may not this dominant attrac- 
tive tendency be rationally regarded as the direct exercise 
and manifestation of the divine Love? Emerson dreamed 
of the coming seer who should recognize “ the identity of 
the law of gravitation with purity of heart.” Is modern 
science indeed to furnish a rational foundation,— not indeed, 
perhaps, for this identical conception, but for what would 
equally appear as the dream of a poet and a transcendentalist ? 

We shall be reminded, doubtless, that this conception is 
unfairly optimistic,— that there is quite another side to the 
operation of natural law in the physical universe. Disinte- 
gration proceeds side by side with the integrating process. 
Death is a fact as well as Life. True; but it is, as a rule, 
the old, the out-worn, the “ unfit,” which decays and dies; 
while the very processes of dissolution furnish food for the 
younger, more vigorous, and organically superior forms of 
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life. It is only in the wild phantasies of the Oriental imagi- 
nation that the universe in its entirety is doomed to final 
decay and disintegration. Science reveals to us a progres- 
sive order of development, and prophesies no such dismal 
fate for the cosmos as extinction in outer darkness. A 
single world, indeed, may die. Our moon is said to be an 
example of a dead planet; but in its death it gives light and 
joy to fairer worlds, and gladdens the hearts of nobler con- 
scious beings than its own life could ever nourish, by the 
wild radiance of its nightly splendor. 

As in the physical, so also in the social world. In human 
societies, the bond which welds individuals into communi- 
ties —the social impulse—is the acknowledged test and 
measure of civilization. The opposite militant, hate-breed- 
ing influences which prevail among savage races, and are yet 
too largely dominant even in the most enlightened societies, 
are universally recognized by the student of social evolution 
as indices of a yet unconquered barbarism,— rude survivals 
of the primitive animalism out of which the race is slowly 
emerging. The noblest individual character consists only 
with the most perfect recognition of the universal scope of 
social obligations. It is manifested most clearly in the lives 
of the world’s saviors and moral heroes, who strive, by the 
conscious, voluntary abnegation of selfish inclinations, to 
promote the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

In considering the question whether the universe exhib- 
its a beneficent tendency, we should seek our evidence in the 
higher manifestations of the evolutionary process rather 
than in the lower. In confining their attention chiefly to 
the lower orders of physical and mental life, the students 
of natural science have failed to perceive the full force of 
the argument from the evolution stand-point, upon the ques- 
tion under consideration. We would by no means under- 
value the scientific study of the lower types; but they 
should be viewed in their relation to the higher and more 
perfect types of organization. Thus regarded, they will ap- 
pear as milestones set along the path of progress, from 
which we may estimate its tendency and degree, and proph- 
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esy the trend of evolutionary processes in the future. We 
can only judge rightly of the character of the Power re- 
vealed to us in the universe by the contemplation of its 
noblest phenomenal accomplishments. ‘Lord Christ’s heart 
and Shakespeare’s brain” sanctify and glorify the entire 
creative process. 

The terrors of flood and earthquake, the shock and valor 
of contending armies, the nobler valor of those who have 
patiently endured unavoidable pain and suffering in the 
manifold trials of life, the bitter experience of countless 
lives unable to endure the stress of conflict and early re- 
turned unto the void,— all these awful facts of the night side 
of human existence have somehow so wrought themselves 
into the life of the race that we must say of the noblest of 
earth’s saviors and moral heroes, “ He would not have 
been what he is but for all these bygone experiences of the 
race which are portions of his inheritance.” 

Death itself, which has been pictured as the King of Ter- 
rors and explained as the penalty of sin, is really the friend, 
and not the enemy of man. A world without death were 
only conceivable as a world without additions to its popula- 
tion,— a static world, not a dynamic world,—a world there- 
fore devoid of the blessedness of the family life, of home and 
its kindly affections, of little children, and the gracious rela- 
tions of the aged and the young,—a barren world, indeed! 
As with death, so also with sin and suffering. These, too, 
have been educators of the race, whose lessons have been 
essential to the advancement of civilization and the produc- 
tion of noble individual character. ‘Can there be a sadder 
fact than this: innocence is not a perfect shield?” asks a 
popular critic of the theistic philosophy. Yes: there can be, 
or might possibly have been, a sadder fact; and that is this: 
that out of innocence should not be developed virtue. Be- 
cause innocence is forced to meet the wiles of temptation 
and suffer the pain of conflict, we have now a race of noble — 
men and women instead of grown-up babes,— 


“ Powerless, pulpy souls, 
Showing a dimple at the touch of sin.” 
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Out of this inevitable conflict, men and women, in their best 
estate, have become beings so grand, so noble, so lovable, 
so worthy of our reverential regard, that we may deem them 
indeed to have been created in the image of the Highest. 
Not pain and sorrow only, but all happiness also, grows out 
of conflict and achievement. In a static universe of perfect 
souls, our finest joys would be as inconceivable as the darker 
background of life against which they are limned. We 
cannot have the lights of our human picture without its 
shadows. 

Out of this conflict, suffering, and triumph too, has come 
that sense of freedom which lends dignity to man, and char- 
acterizes him as a moral being. Science indeed teaches that 
the consequences of acts are intrinsic, and not extrinsic,— 
that good and evil are in the nature of things, and not the 
result of the arbitrary mandates of a distant deity. Does 
this conception imply a rigid fatalism, and necessitate the 
inference that every act of man is equally justifiable with 
every other act? We think not. On the contrary, it fol- 
lows that the moral law, like every natural law, is stead- 
fast and eternal. It may therefore be studied, its secret 
learned, its beneficent consequences appropriated by man 
through voluntary obedience. The motives which deter- 
mine human action are part and parcel of the inner life of 
man —not extrinsic compelling forces. Hence his sense of 
freedom is not illusory. By sincere endeavor, he can largely 
mould his fortunes as a moral being. 

The obvious inference from the results of the scientific 
study of man and nature is not, therefore, the exclusion of 
the theistic idea from our conception of the universe, but 
rather the assumption of a closer and more intimate relation- 
ship between God and the world than has hitherto been 
conceived. The Divine Life is regarded as immediately 
present in phenomena rather than as acting mediately on 
the world through so-called “natural laws.” God “ work- 
eth hitherto” — has never ceased working, in the operations 
of nature and in the life of man. We see Him, indeed, not 
face to face, but through a veil of phenomenal symbolism. 
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The symbols, however, are constant ; our knowledge, though 
relational, is nevertheless real. Man is a product of natare, 
a part of the universe, not an alien or separated being, 
supernaturally intruded into it. He owes his noblest fac- 
ulties — his life and all he is—to the universe in its en- 
tirety, and should judge of the Power that made him by the 
best that is in him, not by any lower or subordinate test. 
The noblest love, the purest reason, the divinest beauty, are 
products of all the elements, base, ignoble, and tragic, as well 
as noble and exalted, which have entered into their produce- 
tion. In a high and worthy sense, the end justifies the 
means. The conception of evolution so links together all 
the facts of nature and of life that we cannot worship a 
part,— say the ideal good in man, or an ideal conception of 
humanity, or an idealized Christ,— and condemn the rest as 
unmoral or evil. We must “accept the universe.” Das 
Alle must be our God, or have we none. 

In striving towards the realization of his loftiest concep- 
tion of virtue and duty, man may confidently feel that he is 
sustained and forwarded by forces that are universal in 
their scope, beneficent in their tendency and results. The 
manly soul, therefore, accepts the conditions and welcomes 
the conflict, knowing that “spiritual music can only spring 
from discords set in unison; that but for evil there were no 
good, as victory is only possible by battle.” This view of 
the relations of God and the universe is not, strictly speak- 
ing, Pantheistie; for it does not conceive of the “ Power not 
ourselves” as limited in its operation to the field of visible 
nature, but recognizes that beyond the visible creation — 
surrounding, supporting, underlying it —is the region of the 
unknown, which to man as at present constituted is in many 
of its aspects the unknowable, since it transcends the limi- 
tations of his perceptive faculties. This extra-visible uni- 
verse, however, is not regarded as supernatural, in the 
ordinary theological sense, since it is conceived as holding 
constant, vital, and organic relations with the visible world, 
and as embodying similar principles of uniformity, order, 
and law. 
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Deity, by this conception, becomes the spirit, life, force, 
intelligence, which exists throughout the universe, both 
visible and invisible. Man, being the offspring of the uni- 
verse, related to it by vital and indissoluble ties, is, accord- 
ing to the measure of his virtue and active intelligence, in 
constant communication with the source of all wisdom, 
power, and truth. In no age or region of the world has he 
been without a revelation of the Highest; but the under- 
standing of this revelation, like “a jest’s prosperity,” 

“Lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it,” 
or, in other words, is limited by the intelligence, capacity, 
and volition of the recipient mind. All nature, all visible 
things, constitute such a revelation to the seeing eye and 
hearing ear. Is the light of nature dim, as we are assured 
both by the pessimistic skeptic and the orthodox theologian ? 
Is not the dimness rather in the eye of him who sees? " 

Never has man been left without a witness to the ever- 
present Deity. The fault of those who have failed to rec- 
ognize this witness is that they have regarded Nature and 
Life in their static rather than in their dynamic aspects,— in 
part instead of as one related whole. Always has the God 
not ourselves spoken to the God in ourselves, deep answer- 
ing unto deep. The shallows only fail to reflect the divine 
image, breaking it into shards, and murmuring that there is 
no God, no divine harmony,— only discord, chance, confu- 
sion. As thou art, O man, in thine inmost self, so shall be 
thy vision of the world, thy thought of Deity. Reflect upon 
this vision as thou hast seen it, when, pure of heart, active 
and sincere in thought, and sound in health, thine under- 
standing has been most sane and true: “Then sawest thou 
that this fair universe, were it in the meanest province thereof, 
is in very deed the star-domed City of God; and through 
every star, through every grass-blade, and most through every 
Living Soul, the glory of a. present God still beams. But 
Nature, which is the time-vesture of God, and reveals him 
to the wise, hides him from the foolish.” 

Lewis G. JANES. 
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THE WONDERFUL RETURN OF THE WALDEN- 
SES TO THEIR MOUNTAIN HOME. 


La Glorieuse Rentrée des Vaudois is the title of an old 
French book which describes one of the most remarkable 
events in history, well worthy of a little of our attention. 
This year is the two hundredth anniversary of this Return 
of the Vaudois to their valleys, and the bi-centennial is 
being celebrated in Italy by the descendants of this heroic 
people. 

In 1686, the Vaudois were driven out of their country 
after many years of cruel persecution. They were sent 
across the Alps into Switzerland, in the middle of winter, 
many of them dying from the cold and exposure on the way. 

Protestantism was said to be exterminated in Italy as well 
as in France. Ze Deums were chanted in the churches of 
Rome in honor of this happy event; and the pope sent a 
letter to the Duke of Savoy, Victor Amédée IL, to con- 
gratulate him on having at last erased the black spot of 
heresy from the sacred soil of Italy. The lands and homes 
of the exiled Vaudois were given to Catholics; and it was 
thought that Holy Church would forever reign alone and 
supreme in the land. 

Four thousand of these persecuted Christians reached 
Geneva, whete they were received with the greatest kind- 
ness by the people. The City Council came out to meet 
them, and escort them into the town, whose citizens vied 
with one another as to who should have the honor of lodging 
and caring for them. This is all the more to the honor of 
the Genevese, from the fact that at that time there were 
sixty thousand French Protestant refugees in Geneva, who 
found either a permanent home in that city or an asylum 
until they could reach other countries. The Protestant 
Cantons of Switzerland at once welcomed and gave aid to. 
the new-comers; and the German princes sent invitations 
to them to come and settle in Germany. 
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Thus they were scattered about in the different Protestant 
countries of Europe, where they found safety, protection, 
and freedom of religious worship ; but they were not happy. 
They could not live in foreign lands. The unconquerable 
love of the mountaineer for his mountains and valleys drew 
them back to their homes, in spite of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the way. 

After three years of exile, the leaders of the Vaudois, 
with Pastor Arnaud, and Javanel, an old refugee in Geneva, 
determined to lead their people back into their country. 
But for this purpose arms, munitions, and money were 
necessary. Arnaud went secretly to Holland to confer with 
William of Orange, who was then preparing for his expedi- 
tion to England which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Stuarts. This king saw at once the importance of such an 
attempt of the Vaudois, and favored it in all possible ways, 
through his friends in Holland and Switzerland. From this 
time the Vaudois had money, arms, and well-trained officers 
to command them. 

The exiles came from all parts of Switzerland to their 
rendez-vous on the shore of Lake Geneva. Here they met 
on the 15th of August, 1689, and the next day started on 
their perilous journey. The day was well chosen, as it was 
the national fast day of Switzerland, rigorously observed ; 
and there was no one to interfere with their departure. 

General Turel was chosen to command them. They were 
formed into nineteen companies, each having its captain, and 
divided into three detachments,— the van-guard, corps de 
bataille, and the rear-guard. Pastor Arnaud represented the 
religious authority. He was a prophet, often better obeyed 
than the commanding general. 

They had the probability before them of meeting the 
armies of Louis XIV. and the Duke of Savoy, with the 
certainty of having to cross three of the highest mountains 
of that mountain frontier.— Monts Bonhomme, Iseran, and 
Mont Cenis,—before they could reach their own valleys. 
This wonderful journey, they accomplished in ten days; 
passing from mountain peak to mountain peak, in the snow, 
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ice, and fog, keeping as much as possible on the heights for 
fear of the enemy. 

On entering Savoy, they were well received by the people, 
but not so by the lords. The Vaudois took the noblemen 
and priests prisoners, treating them as hostages. Wherever 
armed men were found barring the way, the Vaudois re- 
spectfully asked these hostages to write to their noble 
friends to allow them to pass. This request was seldom 
denied. One of these letters, written by the Marquis de 
Cordrée, has been preserved : — 


These gentlemen [he says] have come here, numbering two thousand ; 
they have requested us to accompany them, in order to give an account of 
their conduct, which, we assure you, is very moderate ; they pay for what 
they take, and only ask to pass through the country. Hence we beg you 
not to sound the tocsin, not to beat the drums, and to withdraw your 
soldiers if they should be under arms. 


Owing to these letters, and also to the fact that the Duke 
of Savoy had withdrawn his troops from these mountains 
with the view of being prepared for a war with France, the 
Vaudois found their route singularly free from soldiers until 
they had crossed Mont Cenis, when they met the troops of 
Louis XIV., who was determined to arrest their progress. 

Their first battle was at a bridge over the river Dora, at 
Salbertrand, where the Vaudois won a signal victory. The 
bridge was guarded by a French regiment and five hundred 
armed peasants, who felt so secure in their position and 
numbers that they did not destroy the bridge. This was a 
fatal mistake. General Turel showed the greatest intrepid- 
ity. Arriving near the bridge, he commanded his men to 
lie down at the first fire of the enemy. They did so. The 
French fired a terrible volley, which wounded only one man. 
Then Turel sprang forward, shouting: “The bridge is ours! 
The bridge is ours!” His men followed him, and com- 
pletely overcame the French by their impetuous attack. 
Thus the bridge was gained, and this gave them access to 
their country. This was the eighth day of their journey. 

Of the nine hundred Vaudois who started on this journey, 
only six hundred reached their native valleys. Some had 
been killed; but the greater number had dropped out by the 
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way, unable to bear the hardships of this terrible march, and 
had been made prisoners. 

The next day they came in sight of their beloved valleys. 
General Turel exhorted them to give thanks to God for his 
goodness in helping them to overcome so great difficulties ; 
and the general himself led them in a prayer which animated 
them with new courage. 

Arrived at last in their native country, they held their 
mountains for seven months against the troops of Louis 
XIV. and the Duke of Savoy. Their first occupation was 
to free their homes from the Catholics who had taken pos- 
session of them. This was done in no gentle manner; for 
they themselves were not treated as soldiers if taken pris- 
oners, but as bandits, to be hung or sent to the galleys of le 
Grand Roi. In February, 1690, the Duke of Savoy slack- 
ened a little the zeal of his soldiers. He wished to make 
friends of the Vaudois, and obtain their help in the ap- 
proaching war with France. Pastor Arnaud did not fully 
understand the character of his overtures; he was fearful 
of a trap, and thus he nearly caused the extermination of 
his people by his refusal to come to terms with the duke. 

The Vaudois had entrenched themselves on the top of 
Mont Balsille, according to the instructions of Javanel, as 
the last asylum of independence and religious faith. This 
mountain rises up on terraces of rocks, placed one above 
another, forming natural ramparts. In May, 1690, the 
French came to put an end to these “ bandits” of the Alps. 
They brought with them everything necessary for a siege. 
They placed cannon on the neighboring heights, and five corps 
d@armée around the mountain. When all was ready, they 
sent an officer to the Vaudois, to demand their surrender, 
promising them a passport and five hundred golden lowis if 
they capitulated, threatening them with being all hung if 
they refused. Here is Pastor Arnaud’s reply : — 


We are not subjects of the King of France, and, that monarch not 
being the master of this country, we can make no treaty with you. We 
are in the inheritance which our fathers have left us fof many genera- 
tions; and we hope, with the aid of Him who is the God of battles, to 
live and die here, even if only ten of us remain to defend it. 
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But what could this handful of men do against an army ? 
The 14th of May, after a terrible assault, this last retreat of 
the Vaudois was taken. Happily for the besieged, the night 
soon came, and with it a dense fog before the French took 
the intrenchment which crowned the top of the mountain. 
The next morning, when they penetrated the last redoubt, 
there were no Vaudois to be found: they had escaped in the 
night over a precipitous descent so steep that the French 
soldiers could not believe their eyes; but they soon saw 
them in the distance, climbing like a flock of chamois behind 
a mountain peak, going towards the Central Alps. They 
wandered in the mountains several days, when the wel- 
comed information reached them that the duke had declared 
war against Louis XIV. 

Turel went to see the Duke of Savoy, to offer him the 
help of the Vaudois. The duke said to him: * You have 
one God and one prince to serve: serve them faithfully. 
Until now we have been enemies: henceforth we must be 
friends. Others have been the cause of your misfortunes ; 
but, if you expose your life for my service, I will expose 
mine for you, and, as long as I have a morsel of bread, you 
shall have your share of it.” 

The good news soon reached the dispersed of the Israel of 
the Alps. They hastened to return with their wives and 
children, from Brandenburg, Westphalia, Wiirtemberg, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, to occupy their own country, from 
which the Duke of Savoy had withdrawn the Catholics. 
The prisons gave up their prisoners; the noble families 
restored the stolen Vaudois children to their parents; those 
who through fear had become Catholics, the “ Captives of 
Babylon” as they were called, were authorized to return to 
the religion of their fathers, to the ‘“‘ Mountain of the 
Eternal.” But those who had fallen into the hands of the 
“Pharaoh of Versailles” remained in the galleys, if they 
had not been hung or burned at the stake: such was the fate 
of General Turel, who met his death nobly as a martyr. 

Gratitude made heroes of the Vaudois. All historians 
say they fought valiantly for their prince in the five years’ 
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war between France and Savoy. On the 23d of May, 
1694, the duke gave a charter to the Vaudois, assuring to 
them the right of religious worship. This right they have 
enjoyed ever since, though not without strong opposition 
from the Catholic Church, which has never been converted 
to the principle of religious toleration. 

It is interesting to know that the Waldenses, who were 
thus brought back to their homes in such a marvellous man- 
ner, were subject to no further persecution. They enjoyed 
more and more toleration, and continued to increase in 
number. They have been blessed with devoted and well- 
educated pastors, graduates until lately of the University 
of Geneva, some of whom could be spared to enter the 
missionary fields when the unification of Italy opened that 
country to Protestant efforts. Knowing Italian as well as 
French, they have worked to much greater advantage than 
foreigners, and have proved to be the most successful mis- 
sionaries. Generously aided by Great Britain and America, 
they have scattered the Scriptures far and wide, opened 
schools, and established churches in every important city of 
the new kingdom. 

They are no longer dependent on Switzerland for the 
training of their ministers, as they have a theological school 
of their own at Florence, with an able corps of professors. 
They are also publishing tracts, books, and periodicals, 
thus giving a Protestant literature to Italy. In short, the 
descendants of these Christians who recovered their native 
valleys in such a heroic manner, are now fully equipped for 
the fulfilment of the beneficent mission to which Providence 


seems to have called them. 
CORNELIA W. Cyr. 
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A DOOR OF UTTERANCE.* 


The plain and unmistakable meaning of much of the 
religious unrest of to-day is that the message of the 
churches is seeking a door of utterance. It may be a source 
of comfort to those faithful souls who cannot understand 
why the churches are not stronger and more prosperous, to 
learn that an impeded utterance is our difficulty. The fear 
of many of these faithful souls is that the very opposite is 
true, that everything has been said, that the whole case has 
been heard, and that nothing more can be looked for than 
the small drippings of an exhausted receiver. 

I am sure that the want of a door of utterance to declare 
the truth which presses to be spoken is among the fore- 
most problems of successful church life to-day. The world 
teems with truth which somehow cannot get itself spoken. 
In a thousand irregular places and inappropriate seasons it 
gushes forth, since it is denied regular place and appropriate 
season. ‘There is a dumb spirit on the church which must 
be cast out, that the dumb may speak. 

But, while on the one hand there is irrepressible truth 
waiting to be spoken, on the other hand there are hearts 
waiting to receive it. The human heart is by nature a 
seeker after God. It hardly waits to be called. The men 
whom you least suspect are often the most willing to confess 
that the supernatural is weighing on them, and that they feel 
themselves “scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 
We are too easily discouraged by a small show of indiffer- 
ence, and easily frightened by Boanerges who threatens to 
alter the whole constitution of the universe. . 

There are a few religious phenomena in the present cen- 
tury which reveal plainly what sort of a spiritual fibre there 
is in human society. The spread of the Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Association over the civilized world, and its many. 


*Col. iv. 3. “ Withal praying also for us, that God would open a door of utterance, 
to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bonds.” 
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missionary stations in other parts, is one of the religious 
miracles of our age. There can be no deep-seated antago- 
nism to religious things, when such a movement as this has 
extended and multiplied itself till it is almost a world force. 
There can be hardly any antagonism at all, when, almost as 
soon as the thing is set in operation, it is embraced eagerly. 
It is a magnificent conservative force in our age, and is a 
standing bulwark against unrighteous living. The same 
thing is true of such religious movements as the Salvation 
Army and the Society of Christian Endeavor. They may 
not be perfect, one may be very vulgar and the other very 
sectarian ; but they reveal in the plainest way that, when 
men are addressed in their own language they are glad to 
respond. It is a most foolish thing to turn away from these 
great movements because in this, that, or the other little 
particular they are not what we believe in. Such conduct 
is Pharisaism of the most malignant type. These religious 
movements ought to be closely studied, for they show be- 
yond any chance of contradiction two things: first, there 
is an inexhaustible store of spiritual truth and life wait- 
ing to be employed, if we can only tind the right means ; 
and, secondly, there is a quick and spontaneous response to 
be expected as soon as we can make ourselves understood, 
as soon as every man can hear the truth spoken in his own 
tongue. For the truth, therefore, which is ripe to be spoken, 
there is needed only the knowledge how to speak it. Our 
better part is not to grow moody or despairing or indifferent 
because with our present ways we cannot get our message 
heard, but to pray with the apostle that a door of utterance 
may be opened unto us “to speak the mystery of Christ,” 
for which we are now in bonds. 

There are those who feel conscious of this limitation, 
and who would like to remove it in broadening, or rather in 
secularizing, their ministerial influence. They are sadly 
conscious of not getting at men at close range; on public 
platforms, and by economic studies or by political agita- 
tions, they would find that door of utterance which is at 
present closed in their strictly ministerial work. The first 
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signs of this development are seen in a relaxed pastoral 
relation. It is discovered to be a great waste of time to go 
about from house to house, exchanging civilities, while great 
wrongs await to be redressed. This is preaching the gospel 
“by one’s boots,” and seems to some like fiddling while 
Rome is burning. But, so far from finding the door of ut- 
terance through abandonment of the pastoral opportunity, 
the purpose here would be to embrace it with ten times the 
vigor now given. There is such a thing as saving time with 
fatal economy. It does not matter how closely the engineer 
must watch the motions of shaft and levers: he must fur- 
nish his boiler with water. But a minister’s pastoral work 
stands in no different relation to him,—at least, is no less 
fundamental to his proper calling. All the time he saves 
from that personal relation to his people, going in and out 
among them, acquainting himself with their needs, their 
failings, their peculiar temptations, is the direst loss. It 
does not begin to be so important to him to know the con- 
tents of Darwin’s Life, of Cabot’s Emerson, of Martineau’s 
Study of Religion, as to know what is troubling the devout 
heart of his humblest parishioner. The minister cares for 
truth chiefly in its relation to man; and what behooves him 
above all things to know is not any abstract proposition about 
life and creation, but to know how it strikes a fellow-man 
trying to live according to its light. Let the minister neg- 
lect men (and he does neglect men, if he does not. know in- 
timately the souls committed to his charge), and then the 
chief end for which he sought truth is forfeited. No amount 
of historical knowledge, or of general culture, or of economic 
speculation, avails for an instant instead of his knowledge 
of the lives and spiritual perplexities of those whom he 
serves. ‘To expect to be of greater service to his people by 
knowing nothing about their inner lives, such as is only pos- 
sible in a constant pastoral intercourse, is a strange and even 
culpable delusion. Human hearts open to those who under- 
stand them, and the door of utterance is for those who 
knock thereon and ask admittance, and who go in and 
dwell for a season with the dwellers therein. The key 
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with which we may unlock the human heart is not a large 
acquaintance with the best that has been thought and said 
in the domain of letters, even if the letters spell political 
economy; but such a key is put into one’s hand in a 
kindly and affectionate interest in man as man. 

But when we know what is lying on men’s hearts, and 
what is the special presentation of truth that is needed, then 
we are conscious as never before that in the church there is 
needed a door of utterance, the means of giving voice to 
such truth. ‘What is to prevent your speaking it out?” 
some one asks. The answer is, The growing conviction that 
men are not listening. More than this, the growing convic- 
tion that men cannot listen. This may seem a strange state- 
ment, but it is true. It is true that the congregations as a 
whole cannot listen to and understand the argument for 
divine providence, for the immortal life, for the nature of 
the mission of Jesus. In saying this, there is no slight 
offered to their intelligence. We shall keep inside the 
truth if we say that, the more intelligent the congregation, 
the less it can listen and understand; this last, however, 
for a different reason. In either case, it is strictly cor- 
rect to say that the congregations are unable to listen to 
truth, and receive truth by listening; and, as listening is 
almost the only means the Unitarian churches afford, it 
becomes plain that a door of utterance is something very 
much to be sought after. 

Of course, it is a dark saying, as everything must be that 
is commonly ignored. The plain truth is that we are acting 
on a view of man and society that ceased to represent the 
real state of the case a hundred years ago. The truth not 
so plain is that, when this state of affairs existed, it was a 
wholly exceptional state of affairs, the result of being shut 
off and sheltered from the world at large. In the time of 
the colonies, the congregations were largely made up of 
earnest and thoughtful people, many of whom left kindred 
and worldly prospects and learned associations in England 
to enjoy religious liberty in uncultivated America. ‘They 
kept the edge of their religious thought keen because of 
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their own relish. They listened because they had staked 
their lives for the privilege of listening to what they desired. 
The whole number of the congregation listened because the 
Sunday sermons were the one chance of getting some intelli- 
gence as to what was going on in the world, the one form of 
intellectual life open to a people who were shut off from 
communication with the larger world. That was the day 
when a bridle-path was the only road save by water, and 
when it was hard getting about. When spirits of their 
measure had been kept busy all the week with planting or 
logging or building, it was with a strong zest that on Sun- 
day all wended their way to the common meeting-house, and 
drank in almost the only intellectual refreshment they could 
get. They longed to have their minds busied with deep 
problems. It was the day when there were no daily news- 
papers, no magazines, no book clubs, no lectures, no theatres, 
no easy travelling about from place to place. The sermon 
was the one recreation of their lives, and a corresponding 
importance was given to it. “No one felt any hardship in 
having the hour-glass turned once, twice, in the course of an 
attempt to “vindicate the ways of God to man.” On the 
contrary, a good deal of hardship would have been felt at 
having the discourse cut down to the modern half-hour. 
That three hours’ sermon which seems monstrous in our eyes 
took the place, in the minds of a superior people, of all the 
intellectual and spiritual agencies of our own day put to- 
gether. I repéat again, this was an exceptional state of 
affairs, one that was due to a society shut off from the world 
at large. The same men scattered around among all the 
villages of their native land would have required something 
very different. Considering their fervor, their heroism, 
their self-sustained attention and interest, it is quite easy 
to see that the appeal through the ear was well adapted 
to their state. They came to hear, they intended to hear, 
and to hear everything; and so they did. We have to-day 
the methods of a hundred years ago for a people who are. 
in all things different. We are dealing now with the world 
at large, and no longer with a sheltered nook of a peculiar - 
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people. The one door of utterance which was suited to a 
very peculiar and short-lived condition is the only one we 
can employ to reach a people who are in the world, and 
belong to the world’s wide ways. 

Hearing as a medium for conveying truth is the most 
difficult sense of all we have. It requires a trained mind, a 
mind at considerable leisure, and a mind which is at the 
outset attentive. It is the sense that is the soonest tired, 
and is the most susceptible to our bodily states. Hearing as 
a medium of truth is the sense of a refined and leisurely 
and studious class, and even this class cannot keep from 
wandering if the subject of discussion does not lie very 
near its own immediate thinking. This being the case, we 
are seeking to influence men of all classes, learned and un- 
learned, of the greatest diversity of interests, men distracted 
by the claims of earning their daily bread, men who have to 
be coaxed to church, almost lured there, men who go be- 
cause their wives feel bad at their absence, men who go 
because of the good example to their children,— we are seek- 
ing to influence these men by a means that was adapted to 
a people of a hundred years ago, and in a sheltered corner 
hidden from the world’s eye. There is nothing more pre- 
posterous in the whole page of human history. 

Is truth that can be put into words and addressed to the 
ear the only kind of truth? The artist will repudiate the 
idea at once. He speaks out truth just as clearly, and of as 
eternal a sort, as the writer. The truths of divine order, of 
fulfilling law, of sacrifice, of divine forgiveness, of heavenly 
bliss, the wages of sin, the gift of eternal life,— are not these 
truths as certainly brought home to men without a word 
being spoken? An orator by his manner, by his glowing 
spirit, fuses the separate lives of his audience into a single 
brotherhood, and teaches that truth by an appeal to their 
voiceless souls. The medieval church brought home the 
idea of the kingdom of heayen by its vast cathedrals in 
a way that might not have been possible otherwise. As 
an object-lesson in spiritual unity, the great cathedrals in 
Florence, in Pisa, Mainz, Speier, Worms, Venice, were of 
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the greatest moral and religious value. The great struct- 
ures taught ineffable things. They were germinal spots in 
the new consolidations, and men’s hearts were mysteriously 
moved by them. We may say of these structures that 
“there is neither speech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. Their sound is gone out into all lands, 
and their words into the ends of the world.” 

There is truth also which can only be expressed in action. 
There rises in the hearts of those who are interested in some 
common work or enterprise a sense of a joint life which it 
would be very difficult to bring about by any exhortation. 
They know in doing, they realize the truth by becoming it; 
and no avenue of intelligence is quite so immediate for 
conveying the truths of spiritual communion as acting 
together in some way. When in a church service there 
is a responsive reading, or a litany used together, or a prayer 
said in concert, the idea that is uppermost is to convey the 
truth of spiritual communion by joining together in some 
such symbolic act. A great many people are deterred from 
so joining their voices and their forces in such concert. 
They are very much troubled lest they cannot with sincerity 
do the same thing as a multitude of others are doing. For 
a multitude to do anything in common or in concert is to 
arouse the suspicion of these people, lest it be insincerely 
done. In such a case individualism is really diseased, and 
from habitually separating itself, or standing off from com- 
mon work or‘action, comes to feel that nothing can be true 
except what is so detached. But such a spiritual fastidious- 
ness is really born of a literalness which has always been 
an enemy to truth. In the name of truth, they are so 
exact and literal and particularistic as to lose the truth. 
For a man to hold solemn debate inside his soul whether 
a certain form of words and no other expresses his exact 
conviction is the surest way for him to lose truth, and even 
to lose sincerity, as he comes to care less about truth than 
his own proper and personal way of holding truth. The. 
main thing to remember in all such responsive exercises is 
that the truth is very much less in the words than in the 
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fact of spiritual communion brought out by doing something 
together. To decline to read the psalms together because 
some passages are literally inexact or out of harmony with 
“our thought,” to be silent in the Lord’s prayer because it 
is not worded as we would like to have it worded to-day, is 
no pleasing service to the God of eternal truth. It is also 
far more likely to develop purism and Pharisaism than sin- 
cerity. 

A door of utterance is needed for truth which is inarticu- 
late according to our present means. The ears of men are 
jaded with argument and counter-argument. The poor 
listeners have been belabored with debate and description ; 
and under all the artful fire of irony and metaphor and 
exhortation, they rather succumb than are convinced. It is 
drowsiness rather than conviction that has been superin- 
duced. These men have their clubs where companionship 
prevails, and companionship they can understand. There 
are orders and associations where their active faculties are 
employed; and nothing makes them quite so pleased as 
their regiment uniform, their Masonic attire, and their 
liturgical rites. These men who are sleeping during the 
sermon, which “broadens slowly down from precedent to 
precedent,” are the very ones who use every ritualistic and 
liturgical expedient that their secular hearts can devise. 
They have been taught for generations that it is wrong to 
employ the senses in church services; that color, form, and 
motion are like the scarlet woman. They acquiesce in 
this so far as the church is concerned, and transfer their 
interest to their secular organizations, where a little more 
liberty and a good deal less Puritanism prevail. A door of 
utterance is so found. Why should not the Church find it 
also? What religious gain is made in binding ourselves now 
and forever that the church building shall mean nothing 
within or without? or what is the peculiar sanctity about 
a barn? Is it profitable in heavenly things that common 
window-glass should have place? Would we be really in 
danger of falling into perdition if we said prayers together, 
and so tried to act out a belief in a brotherhood of man? 
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Suppose the ceiling should have a frescoed representation of 
the angels of heaven casting down their golden crowns 
before the throne of God, would it be any less easy to lay 
firm hold of some truth that, when the body returns to the 
dust, the spirit shall return to the God who gave it ? 

Is it not most probable that, in defining positions, arguing 
against opponents, and detecting the fallacies of our neigh- 
bor churches, we have got into the way of thinking that the 
sense of hearing is the only legitimate sense for religion to 
use? Is it not written, “The body is not one member, but 
many”? and the eye cannot say, Because I am not the 
ear, I am not of the body: is it therefore not of the body? 
If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If 
the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? And if 
they were all one member, where were the body? But now 
are they many members, yet but one body. And the “ear” 
cannot say of the “eye,” I have no need of thee; nor again 
the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much 
more those members of the body which seem to be more feeble 
are necessary. The neglected senses of seeing and of 
acting, even the sense of touch, in massing people together 
and making them feel the strength and confidence born of 
contact, must be more largely employed for a door of utter- 
ance. When the sound of the voice is stilled, or when 
through fatigue the ear is heavy so that it will not hearken, 
then is the chance for the eye, which can convey impressions 
long after the éar is dulled. The whole church outside and 
inside should be made to speak to the eye. In form, it re- 
calls the one sublime moment of the world’s greatest sacri- 
fice: it rises over the surrounding dwellings as a perpetual 
command for men to keep the body under, and to rise 
victorious over sin, the world, and its evil. Within, the 
eye ought not to be able to rest on anything but some 
door of utterance to spiritual truth. On wall or window or 
panel or groin, it would be now the calling of a disciple as 


he was mending his nets by the seashore, now the raising of - 


the dead to life again, and now the descent of the Holy 
Spirit as the disciples were gathered together in an upper 
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room. Can the words of any man’s earthly wisdom have 
such direct force and instantaneous appeal as an illuminated 
sketch of the transfiguration? Can any argument, however 
firm and subtile and high-strung, make the heart so quiver 
with the hope of immortal life as a glowing picture of the 
resurrection of Jesus ? 

Much the larger part of truth is too elusive, impalpable, 
and transcendental for the medium of words. In poetry we 
are better off; for there we have an atmosphere thrown 
around the words,— an atmosphere in which the bright disk 
of the sun of truth is molten and poured out again into the 
forms of heavenly visions, type of the more real worlds that 
lie beyond. A large part of Christian truth is too mystical 
and celestial to be conveyed at all in words. A door of 
utterance is asked for such sides of truth. Christian the- 
ology has alway striven, and with but a modicum of success, 
to write out the truth about the human will. It is beset 
with all the difficulties attending any statement of how we 
may reconcile the freedom of .the will and the known 
laws of cause and effect. Has it been able to do more than 
write the word: “ Yet not I, but the grace of God that is in 
me”? Yes: better than all controversy, and better than the 
-arbitration of councils, have been the images traced on walls, 
and stained in windows of the heavens that opened, of the 
Spirit of God that descended like a dove on the Son of man, 
lighting upon him, and the voice that from above said, ‘ This 
is my beloved Son.” In the face of the greater mysteries of 
love and sacrifice and eternal life, we are as one tormented 
with a dumb spirit. We can only affirm our belief, but 
hardly explain. The door of utterance that, being widest, 
is the least choked up with the throng of daily business, the 
least fatigued, the most accessible, direct, and instantaneous, 
can help us most, is the eye; and such a door of utterance 
should be ministered to. 

The Bible climbs steadily from its first pages. It begins 
with physics and history, it reaches out to law and command- 
ment and prophecy. It moves through Gospel and Epistle, 
and at the last declares itself in visions. The wings of truth 
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have been finally loosed in flight. The Book of Revelation 
is one of the least generally known and enjoyed. It makes 
a demand of devout study and receptive intelligence that 
few are sufficiently able or sufficiently disengaged to give. 
But truth is there glorified. The visible things of the crea- 
tion are known but as a veil over the invisible things. The 
stars of heaven fall “ unto the earth, even as a fig-tree cast- 
eth her untimely figs, when she is shaken by a mighty 
wind.” The “heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled 
together.” The kings of the earth, the great men, the rich 
men, the chief captains, are made to see their emptiness. 
Brute force, as seen in the Roman Empire, goes forth con- 
quering and to conquer. Wat, famine, and the pale horse the 
name of whose rider was Death are given power to waste 
one-fourth of the earth; while they that were under the 
altar, who were slain for the word of God, cry with a loud 
voice, “* How long, O Lord, holy and true?” “The angel 
took the censer, and filled it with fire of the altar, and cast it 
into the earth: and there were voices, and thunderings, and 
lightnings, and an earthquake.” Then “anew heaven and a 
new earth,” a “holy city, coming down from God out of 
heaven,’ and “a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people.” He who first breathed 
the breath of his spirit into man, and fashioned him out of 
the dust of the earth, and sent him on his long pilgrimage, 
and visited him with many a trial and affliction, who fed 
“him with the bread of tears, and gave him plenteousness of 
tears to drink,” now gathers the wanderer to his bosom, and 
reveals the mysterious meaning of all discipline: “ He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things; and I will be his God, 
and he shall be my son.” | 

JOHN TUNIs. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA. 


“Christian Socialism” is a term familiar not only to the stu- 
dent of Socialism, but also to all readers of the biographies of 
Frederick Denison Maurice and Charles Kingsley. These two 
apostles of practical Christianity did not themselves invent the 
phrase, which goes back to Saint-Simon and his Mouveau Chris- 
tianisme. Lamennais in France was the fervent preacher of 
a socialized Christianity a number of years before the founders 
of the Broad Church movement in England came together in 
1848 to open the eyes of the distinctively “Christian” world to 
its duty towards the laboring classes. The leader of the recently 
formed Christian Socialist organization in Boston, which is the 
special subject of this paper, has declared that Christian Socialism 
“is not what it was in the days of Maurice and Kingsley.” But 
we shall best understand the later form if we first consider, 
briefly, the earlier. 

The temper in which Maurice, Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and 
Vansittart Neale undertook a “socialistic” propaganda in Eng- 
land is well defined in Proudhon’s answer to the magistrate, who 
had asked him if he were not a Socialist. ‘ Certainly,” was his 
reply. “ Well, but what, then, is Socialism?” “It is,” answered 
Proudhon, “every aspiration towards the improvement of society.” 
“ But, in that case,” said the magistrate, “we are all Socialists.” 
“That is precisely what I think,” said Proudhon, So the Prince 
of Wales and Sir W. V. Harcourt in the House of Commons 
declare to-day, “We are all Socialists now.” Kingsley and 
Maurice were not men of a scientific mind; and, when they took 
the name of “Christian Socialists,’ it was in the general sense 
that they wished to apply the gospel of human brotherhood more 
closely to actual life than they saw it applied in a self-seeking 
age, mastered by greed for money. In his famous sermon on 
the “Message of the Church to Laboring Men,” preached in 
1857, Kingsley, who usually came nearer to precise definition 
than Maurice, said :— 

All systems of society which favor the accumulation of capital in 
a few hands, which oust the masses from the soil which their forefathers 


possessed of old, which reduce them to the level of serfs and day- 
laborers living on wages and alms, which crush them down with debt, or 
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in any wise degrade and enslave them, or deny them a permanent stake 
in the commonwealth, are contrary to the kingdom of God which Jesus 
proclaimed. 


The burden of the social preaching of Maurice and Kingsley 
was that the Bible, especially the New Testament, is on the side 
of the working masses in their claim to be treated like fellow- 
men and brothers by the classes above them. “The Bible,” said 
Kingsley, “not only dwells on the rights of property and the 
duties of labor, but, for once that it does that, it preaches ten 
times over the duties of property and the rights of labor.” 

The chief practical aim of the Christian Socialists of the last 
generation in England was the encouragement of productive 
co-operation. The object of the Christian Socialist, their organ, 
was stated to be to “diffuse the principles of co-operation by the 
practical application of Christianity to the purposes of trade and 
industry.” Competition was denounced by Kingsley with all the 
vigor of which the English language was capable in his hands. 
Within a few years, the Christian Socialists were instrumental in 
establishing forty-one societies for co-operative production. These, 
however, without an exception, failed to maintain themselves. 
The various newspaper organs of the body likewise perished. 

Professor R. T. Ely could truthfully write, six years ago, “So 
far as there is to-day any active Christian Socialism in England, 
it is to be found in the Co-operative Union” of the distributive 
societies, which have had such brilliant success. But it was 
co-operative production, not co-operative distribution, which the 
Christian Socialists endeavored to establish. They have been 
improperly credited with originating the latter system, which is 
due to the efforts of Robert Dale Owen and his disciples, and 
which had become firmly established at Rochdale before 1848. 
But Mr. Neale and Mr. Hughes, with other survivors of the 
Christian Socialist movement, were very active in the formation 
in 1869 of the Co-operative Union, which has contributed so 
much to the spread of the stores in the last twenty years, and 
which holds an annual “ Congress.” 

“We have managed to keep this great organization,” wrote 
Mr. Hughes in 1882, “ up to the principles of the Christian Social- 
ists,— nominally, at any rate.” The qualification is important,. 
and it is especially significant in the light of the more recent 
history of the co-operative movement in England; for Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Neale and the thinking men in general in this movement — 
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have been engaged in a battle royal for some years to secure the 
practical recognition by the distributive societies — by the whole- 
sale societies, in particular —of the principle of dividing a share 
of the realized profits of business with the workmen in the fac- 
tories carried on by co-operators. “The very success of distrib- 
utive stores here,” says a prominent co-operator, “has tended to 
make our people look at everything from the stand-point of the 
consumer. We started distribution to accumulate capital, to 
employ ourselves’ in production; but, now we have got the 
capital, our eyes have become blinded to the real object of our 
founders’ ambitions, and we commonly look at it as a means of 
producing goods as cheaply and advantageously as possible to the 
pockets of the consumers.” The principle of the participation of 
the workmen in the profits of co-operative productive works has, 
thanks most of all to Messrs. Neale, Hughes, and Holyoake, been 
formally indorsed by the last two Co-operative Congresses. 

The Christian Socialism of 1848-58 may be said, therefore, to 

have revived in full vigor in the co-operative movement. The 
Union is now committed to a consistent and logical scheme of 
co-operative production, which in time it will work out in prac- 
tice. The literature of the English co-operators has been written 
very largely, if not almost entirely, by the survivors of the Chris- 
tian Socialist movement and their followers. From the Manual 
for Co-operators, the work of Messrs. Neale and Hughes, the 
recognized standard, down to the free leaflet, the co-operative 
literature is true to these words of Rev. M. Kaufmann, the latest 
historian of Christian Socialism: “The method proposed is the 
method of association, and implies the gradual and peaceful con- 
version of competitive into co-operative industry. The organi- 
zation of labor on co-operative principles is an essential element 
in every programme of Christian Socialism.” 
_ The shining record of the distributive stores of Great Britain, 
and the briefer but still encouraging annals of the co-operative 
productive establishments, prove that the “essential element” in 
the scheme of Maurice and Kingsley has been approved by time, 
despite the disappearance of the Christian Socialist movement 
itself. The report presented to the recent Co-operative Congress 
at Ipswich gives the whole number of societies as 1,464, with 
992,428 members, and a capital of £10,393,394. Included in these 
figures were 88 productive societies, having 23,309 members, and 
a share capital of £668,612. 
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Such has been the outcome of the ideas dominant in the 
co-operative movement of Great Britain,— ideas thoroughly in 
harmony with those of the “Christian Socialists,” when not 
directly derived from them. This practical Socialism, it cannot 
be too emphatically recalled, is mot State Socialism. The Eng- 
lish co-operators owe, and wish to owe, nothing to the State 
except the free field in which to work as legal societies. Of 
Socialism in the latest scientific sense of the word they are 
entirely devoid. The “quintessence of Socialism,” Professor 
Schiiffle tells us, is the ownership of all property by the State, 
the concentration of all capital in its hands. No idea could well 
be more remote from the minds of the workingmen who have 
carried distributive co-operation to such brilliant results in Great 
Britain. The name of “Socialists” can properly be applied to 
them only in the sense in which Kingsley and Maurice were 
Socialists. First of all Christians, these two men —like their 
associates, E. V. Neale and Thomas Hughes, to-day — were be- 
lievers in social reform through the co-operation of individuals 
rather than through State interference or control or ownership: 
this they never advocated. Rev. Mr, Kaufmann, from whom I 
have quoted, is a clergyman of the Church of England who desires 
to see this kind of Christian Socialism more widely diffused in 
the Establishment. I cannot do better than quote his words as 
illustrative of the spirit of those persons who would preserve 
to-day the essential characteristics of the movement begun by 
Kingsley and Maurice: — 


Its main object is to establish the kinship between the genius of 
Christianity and ‘that “passionate belief in the illimitable possibilities 
of human progress ’’ which has been variously expressed in the schemes 
put forward at different times by those social idealists who now go under 
the general name of “Socialists.” But the distinguishing mark of 
Christian Socialism is its firm faith in the power of Christian ethics to 
bring about a complete transformation of industrial economy. Hence 
its main efforts are directed towards bringing about a reconciliation of 
classes with the fuller development of the passive virtues of Christianity, 
and with it, ultimately, a regeneration of society as the result of a previ- 
ous improvement in the individual. From the growth of the active 
virtues of Christianity among all, it expects important social reforms, 


founded on Christian principle; and these are to remove the. causes of © 


social discontent, and so bring about social peace. In short, Christian 
Socialism works by means of spiritual dynamics, or religious influence, 


— 
~ 
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whereas Socialism proper (at least, in its most recent forms) aims at a me- 
chanical reconstruction or governmental regulation of society on purely 
materialistic principles.* 


Christian Socialism in this country is a very different matter 
from the movement we have been considering. Its likeness to 
the organization formed forty-one years ago seems to reside more 
in the name than in the substance for which that name stands. 
The American clergymen of all denominations, but especially 
those of the Episcopal Church, who form thus far its most ac- 
tive contingent, are believers in pure Socialism, as Schifile would 
define it. Their Boston organization has run an almost parallel 
course with the “ Nationalist Club” of the same city. “If there 
be any difference between the two,” says the Dawn, the monthly 
organ of the Christian Socialists, “it is simply that Nationalism 
emphasizes the present necessity of the spirit of nationality as 
a step towards universal federation, while Socialism does not. 
Fundamentally, however, they are but one, and are recognized 
as such by most.” The names of all the leading spirits in this 
Socialist propaganda are found on the roll of the Nationalist 
Club. The reverse is not true, so that, while Nationalism pro- 
fesses entire friendliness towards Christian Socialism, as well it 
may, it is not at all committed to the specific measures of the 
latter movement. On all essential points, criticism directed 
against Nationalism, as expounded in Looking Backward and the 
Nationalist magazine, is applicable to Christian Socialism, as a 
judgment on the whole includes judgment on the part. The 
latter movement is more distinctively ecclesiastical in its per- 
sonnel and its method. Its specific reason for existence is the 
need of rousing the Christian Church to a sense of its short- 
comings as a social power. Nationalism proper is a more secu- 
lar movement, especially in its lay element, which includes many 
who would find themselves restless under clerical leadership. 

The Guild of St. Matthew in London, which is composed 
mostly of clergymen and laity belonging to the so-called High 
Church and has now been in existence several years, professes 
thorough-going Socialism. It is undoubtedly the model on which 
the Boston Society of Christian Socialists framed itself. A meet- 
ing was called by a few clergymen of the city, mostly members 
of the Nationalist Club, to consider the subject of forming an- 
other organization, not hostile, but supplementary and auxiliary. 


* Christian Socialism. By the Rev. M. Kaufmann, M.A, London, 1888. p, xiii. 
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The first meeting, of some twenty persons, in February, 1889, 
included Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and representatives of “other Christian 
bodies.” (This last phrase shows that there is no High Church 
bigotry about the movement.) After a number of sessions, a 
Declaration of Principles was adopted April 15. This states 
that 


Our objects as Christian Socialists are : — 

(1) To show that the aim of Socialism is embraced in the aim of 
Christianity. 

(2) To awaken members of Christian churches to the fact that the © 
teachings of Jesus Christ lead directly to some specific form or forms of 
Socialism; that, therefore, the Church has a definite duty upon this 
matter, and must, in simple obedience to Christ, apply itself to the 
realizations of the social principles of Christianity. 


A constitution was adopted April 23, and on May 7 an organi- 
zation was perfected. The president is the Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
pastor of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church. The vice-presi- 
dents are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the Rev. P. W. Sprague, and 
the Rev. Francis Bellamy. These two gentlemen, as well as the 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, the most active writer and speaker in the 
society, are Episcopalian clergymen, in charge of churches within 
the limits of Boston. The chairman of the Publication Commit- 
tee is the Rev. A. G. Lawson, D.D., a Congregationalist minister, 
and the head of the Lecture Committee is Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, president of the Women’s Industrial and Educational Union. 
An eight-page monthly paper, the Dawn, has been issued by the 
society, beginning with May last. Rey. Mr. Bliss is the manag- 
ing editor; and with him are named as associate editors, respon- 
sible only for articles that they sign, Rev. Messrs. Gifford and 
Sprague, Professor Hamlin Garland (a disciple of Henry George), 
Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Edward Bellamy, Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
D.D., Rev. H. C. Vrooman of Kansas, and Mr. Charles H. Fitch 
of Denver. 

The aim and the methods of the Christian Socialists have been, 
of course, the main subject of the Dawn thus far. They have 
been variously stated; but their last and best expression, up to 
the date of this article, is found in the Dawn for August 15, I 
extract from a column in fine print (which would fill several — 
pages of this Jteview) the following essential points. The main 
cause of present social ills is “the lack of Christianity in the _ 
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social order.” All special reforms needed run back to this one 
reform, the Christianization of society into Brotherhood. All 
social, political, and industrial relations should be based on the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man, in the spirit and 
according to the teachings of Jesus Christ. ‘Christ preached a 
social gospel; there is a social law of God. But men to-day 
forget this. ... Business itself to-day is wrong. It rests upon a 
negation of the social law. Each man is for himself, each com- 
pany for itself. It is based on competitive strife for profits. 
This is the exact opposite of Christianity. ... To attempt, there- 
fore, to apply Christianity to modern business is to attempt to be 
Christian in an unchristian way. Jt cannot be done. We must 
change the system. We must found business upon social law. 
Combination must take the place of competition: we must have 
a system in which business shall be carried on, not for private 
profits, but for the public good.” The development of Christian 
Socialism is declared to be the need of the day, proceeding one 
step at a time, “leaving to science and experience the exact form 
that society should adopt,” yet moving on surely towards a fra- 
ternal democratic association which shall develop true individ- 
uality. Land and capital, and all means of industry, are “to be 
held and controlled in some way by the community as a whole, 
and operated for the benefit of the community equitably in all 
its parts.” 

This declaration of “our aim” seems to reveal an organization 
with a very vague outline,— something like a society for the 
propagation of virtue in general. The Dawn repeatedly declares 
itself not bound to any specific measures; and it holds itself es- 
pecially free from advocacy of any measure as the next step on 
which to concentrate the strength of the movement. The 
method is the method of clergymen familiar with the broad and 
universal work of the Christian Church, and bringing into what 
would naturally be considered a specific organization the general 
purposes and the comprehensive procedure of Christianity itself. 
The need of another organization so general in its character is 
not at once apparent. But, if the Church as a whole is neglect- 
ful of its social duty, this new Social Church may well be insti- 
tuted. ’ 

The methods advocated of accomplishing the above aims are 
individual and political. The individual should live up to his 
creed; he should get people to read Looking Backward, or sim- 
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ilar literature, and to subscribe for the Dawn; organize economic 
classes; form Christian Socialist or Nationalist Societies ; and in 
every way, by word and deed, agitate for the doing away of the 
system of every man for himself, and the bringing in of the 
system of combination for the good of all. 

The political methods indicated are so many, and so pithily 
expressed, that it will be best to give them verbatim: — 


Ist. Stop letting Capitalists and Saloon Keepers “run” your politics. 
Look out for the Caucus. 

2d. Advocaie gradual, scientific Socialist Legislation. 

(a) Where not already done, adopt the Australian Ballot System. A 
Free Ballot only will preserve Liberty. 

(b) Let the State, city, or town provide Relief Works for the unem- 
ployed. Set these unemployed, as far as possible, to building, under 
competent supervision, dwellings, or fittings for dwellings, according to 
the season, to be sold to artisans at cost of production. If any man has 
no trade that he can use, teach him one; every man willing to work 
should have the opportunity. To see that he has this is the first neces- 
sity of Society. 

(c) Concentrate taxation more and more upon rental values of lands, 
mines, and all natural resources, especially on lands held for speculation. 
Declare all mines hereafter opened the property of the Nation. 

(d) Enforce an Eight-Hour day; a Saturday Half Holiday; a Day of 
Rest for all. 

(ce) Enfranchise woman; remove the poll tax; reform the Civil Ser- 
vice radically and thoroughly. 

(£) Institute free technical education; raise the school age; provide a 
mid-day meal for every scholar; supervise private schools. 

(g) Restrict the sale of liquors; do not license the saloon; suppress 
it when possible. » _ 

(h) Extend governmental control over railroads, telegraphs, furnish- 
ing of light and heat, manufactories, etc., preparatory to their gradual 
municipalization or nationalization. 


This is surely a comprehensive programme; and it will be all 
the more difficult to carry out, as the Dawn insists that move- 
ment must be made along the whole line at once, and refuses to 
declare any one of these reforms “urgent,” and devote the major 
part of its energies to the task of accomplishing it. 

A few words on this political programme as a whole will be in 
order, Its bulk must be pronounced too unwieldy for a society 
that means to effect anything. The Civil Service Reform Soci- 
eties in this country have an immense work laid upon them _ 
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to-day, in their specific task. Yet Civil Service Reform is but 
one, although the most immediately pressing, of twenty measures 
here enumerated. Woman suffrage, prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, the Australian ballot system, the eight-hour day,— the 
need of a new Christian Socialist organization to advocate these 
is not evident. Certainly, it cannot be so efficient in promoting 
them as the specific societies solely devoted to each one of these 
measures. Industrial education, change in the school age, super- 
vision of private schools,— these, again, are matters the advisa- 
bility of which experienced educators can more wisely determine 
than our friends, the Christian Socialists. The mid-day meal for 
scholars is an amusing imitation, quite uncalled for here in America, 
as a whole, of the practice advocated by the School Board for the 
London slums. Relief works for the unemployed, with the pro- 
vision of homes for artisans at cost, is the first distinctive and 
important measure of State Socialism advocated in this ample 
platform. It is properly coupled with the demand for a single- 
tax system; and, of course, the admirers of Mr. Bellamy could 
not omit the extension of “governmental control over railroads, 
telegraphs, furnishing of light and heat, manufactories, etc., pre- 
paratory to their gradual municipalization or nationalization.” 

It is not my intention here to enter into any detailed discus- 
sion of this long list of the reforms which are proposed in this 
very comprehensive and hospitable programme as subjeets for 
legislation. These range from measures already adopted in the 
United States to the extreme ideal of the nationalization of all 
industries. Between these two extremes of actual fact and an 
ideal at once undesirable and unrealizable under existing human 
nature are enumerated measures of all degrees of rationality. 
Each one of them needs, and will receive before adoption or re- 
jection by the people or the legislature, a thorough discussion of 
its specific value and advisability. None of them will be for- 
warded by the association with Nationalism here made. The 
Christian Socialists will rather prejudice several good causes if 
they can show any logical connection between them and proper 
Socialism. But practical sagacity is not the forte of this body, 
if we may judge by this extremely elastic platform and the 
refusal to press forward any specific measure as being at the 
present hour the most important matter to be taken in hand. 

The secretary of the Boston society has declared that, “ born 
in Utopia,” Christian Socialism “is not to-day Utopian.” This 
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remark is very true, if applied to the practical doctrines of 
Maurice and Kingsley. But it is the reverse of a correct judg- 
ment if applied, as the speaker intended, to the Christian Social- 
ism of to-day. This latter is pure Socialism, professed and 
taught by clergymen who wish to convert the Christian Church 
to the Socialism of Karl Marx and Lassalle. In each issue, the 
Dawn prints a list of books recommended for reading. With 
few exceptions, this list is made up of the most thorough-going 
socialist books and pamphlets. Looking Backward is praised 
as “the best picture yet drawn of the Socialistic State.” Mr. 
Laurence Grénlund’s works “are examples of the noblest spirit, 
views, and aims of modern Socialists.” 

All arguments going to prove that Socialism, as professed by 
Karl Marx or Edward Bellamy, is economically impracticable 
and ethically undesirable, are entirely applicable to “ Christian 
Socialism.” The ardor with which these clergymen and their 
associates have undertaken to remake human nature and recast 
human society throughout is deserving of the warmest admira- 
tion for its Christian spirit of brotherhood, but the movement 
deserves only slight respect as a programme for action in the 
real world. Maurice and Kingsley aimed at co-operative produc- 
tion as the ideal, quite independent of the State. Their own 
co-operative societies failed, but others have more than filled 
their place. The latest report gives sixty-six as now in operation 
in Great Britain. 

The Christian Socialists are so remote from the practical tem- 
per of their English forerunners that they entirely reject the 
teachings of forty years’ experience as declared by the survivors 


of the first movement. These survivors are to be found to-day,. 


without exception, I believe (certainly this is true of all the 
prominent men), among the heartiest advocates of the practical 
and approved method of co-operation known as “industrial 
partnership,” or “profit sharing.” But what says the Dawn on 
this point? It recommends no reading in this line; and, in its 


issue of June 15, it makes the following remarkable statement, 


which at once places the Christian Socialist movement at odds 
with such English leaders as Thomas Hughes and E. Vansittart 
Neale, and even with a number of the most prominent men in 
this country, whose support it claims for Christian Socialism. A 
subscriber asks the sensible question : — 


hy 


hy 
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Why does not the Dawn advocate profit-sharing among its practical 
measures looking towards Christian Socialism? Do not a thousand 
hard facts, not theories, prove it to be a practical good thing, the best 
step we can take now to lead to Christian Socialism ? 


The answer was this: — 


Profit-sharing, when rightly managed, is undoubtedly a good thing,— 
perhaps the best thing that can be done under the present system. If we 
were manufacturers, we should adopt it now. But it does not follow 
because it is a good thing that we should recommend it. We do not 
believe that it would ever lead to Christian Socialism, therefore the 
Dawn does not advocate it any more than it does eating strawberries, 
though a million “hard facts” could be laboriously collected to prove 
that strawberries are good to eat; and, if profit-sharing were made a 
substitute for something better, it would prove positively reactionary. 
At the best, it is no step towards Christian Socialism. Christian Social- 
ism would gradually do away with industrial competition and pro- 
duction for self. Profit-sharing does not take the first step in this 
direction. It rather intensifies competition by giving the workmen in 
one shop an interest in competing with those in another. Christian 
Socialism says, “ Let men stop fighting, and work as brothers.” Profit- 
sharing makes the employer say to his men, “I will give you part of 
my profits if you will work harder to help me whack the enemy.” Like 
the Dawn, most economists agree that this is the best form the present 
system can take; but the better political economists and the most 
thoughtful workingmen also agree that there is little to be permanently 
gained, except to the manufacturer, in profit-sharing. We have got to 
go farther than that, if we would work any real good and strike at the 
root of the eyil, as profit-sharing does not. 


The statement about “the better political economists ” is de- 
cidedly naive, in view of the fact that the Dawn recommends 
for reading the works of Mill, Laveleye, Jevons, and R. T. Ely, 
all pronounced advocates of profit-sharing. But, passing this by 
as only one specimen of the confusion too often visible in this 
peculiar Dawn, the determined opposition of Christian Socialism 
to profit-sharing is plain enough. I will compare it with a few 
recent utterances of Englishmen and Americans who have a repu- 
tation as friends of the working classes, which the Christian 
Socialists have not yet obtained a fraction of, if we may judge 
from the comments of the labor press on the new movement. 
Thomas Hughes declares, “I have always believed that indus- 
trial partnership is the best solution of the labor question, at 
any rate for England.” Mr. Neale says that advocacy of it gives 
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“expression to the sentiments which ought to actuate every one 
who does not regard the gospel of Christ as a delusion.” Its 
principles “show themselves to be economically sound as well as 
morally just.” Professor Thorold Rogers commends profit-sharing 
as “an attempt, at least, to equalize the shares” of the produc- 
tive agents. Frederic Harrison has “long been convinced that 
wages form the natural, honorable, and convenient means of 
rewarding labor.... In the moral and social regeneration of the 
wages system is to be found the true solution of the future.” 
Professor Jevons, whose little work on The State in Relation to 
Labor is said by the Dawn to be “of extreme value,” most em- 
phatically recommends industrial partnership in its pages. There 
is no name of more weight in the list of associate editors of the 
Dawn than that of Rev. Dr. Heber Newton. He has lately 
said: “The wages system... in itself is no slavery,” but it 
needs modification; and profit-sharing “is proving, in a multi- 
plicity of instances, precisely the missing link for which we have 
been searching.” And he indorses a recent statement to the 
effect that it is “the most equitable and generally satisfactory 
method of remunerating the three industrial agents.” Rey. E. E. 
Hale’s “ Essay on the Christian Relations of the Capitalist and the 
Workman,” in the form of a story, entitled How They Lived in 
Hampton, centres in profit-sharing as the best industrial system. 

The words of the seven writers just named are the sober utter- 
ances of men who have been learners by long years of work and 
study in philanthropy. The system they unite in commending, 
not as a final solution of all labor troubles, but as a most advisable 
next step in industrial reform, does not commend itself to the 
Christian Socialists. These have calmly made up their minds to 
destroy competition, root and branch. I should advise them to 
ponder these words of the Christian Socialist, Victor Aimé Huber: 
“ Competition is one of the divine laws of social life and develop- 
ment, which, like every other law, requires the discipline of the 
Holy Spirit in the individual and in society, in Church and State, 
so as not to be abused by selfishness or poisoned by ignorance 
and folly.” 

With the “ Christian” in our friends I find no fault, but rather 
give it abundant honor. With the scientific “ Socialist ” in them, 
proposing to abolish individualism practically, I can by no means 
agree. Individualism is just as necessary as socialism in the pro- 
motion of human welfare. The phrase of a French writer has - 
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always seemed to me an admirable expression of wise philan- 
thropy,—‘“ Economic science enlightened by the spirit of the 
gospel.” The spirit of the gospel is abundant in the Christian 
Socialists ; but to economic science they pay little heed. Better 
instructed, they would cease from riding chimeras in a vacuum, 
and submit their minds to the plain teachings of experience. 


Nicuotas P. Ginman. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


SCHOPENHAUER AND GOETHE. 
(First Paper.) 


The letters of Schopenhauer to Goethe, which the philosopher’s 
faithful biographer, Gwinner, believed lost, are the most interest- 
ing contribution of the Goethe-archives to the Jahrbuch of 1888. 
These letters are nine in number; they belong to that fruitful 
period in Schopenhauer’s life between 1815 and 1818,— from the 
twenty-seventh to the thirtieth year of his age; and, although 
they may scarcely be said to contain matter which could mate- 
rially affect the estimate in general either of Schopenhauer or of 
Goethe, they are in a vein which the student of Schopenhauer 
must recognize as very characteristic of him; they direct our 
attention with a certain renewed emphasis to these distinguished 
persons in the somewhat difficult part of co-workers on Goethe’s 
theory of color. Our feeling at first is one of surprise that the 
two should have been thus associated at all; for at that time, and 
indeed at all times, two great writers more unlike, not to speak 
of age, in their matwrel, in the direction and fashion of their 
genius, and in their circumstances, could scarcely be imagined. 

Schopenhauer, like every stranger who approached Goethe in 
those years after the return from Italy, must himself take the 
initiative, notwithstanding his mother’s residence in Weimar and 
her close friendship with Goethe: he was of his own accord to 
push into the silence and greatness about this life, to receive 
what it had to give him, and to go on his way with some deter- 
mining impression upon his thought; for, although their inter- 
course was based on Goethe’s false theory of colors, Schopenhauer 
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was in this relation to happen on some of the leading directions 
in his future system of philosophy. 

Schopenhauer had as a mere lad made his first visit to Weimar 
in 1807, where his mother and sister were then residing. His 
mother, still young and highly cultivated, had on the death of 
her husband, who was a wealthy merchant of Hamburg, been 
attracted to Weimar by its famous literary names, and, although 
a bourgeotse, been received into the court circles by the genial 
aristocracy there; she had been early sought by Goethe, to 
whom she was of service in making easier the path of Chris- 
tiane Vulpius, who, after twenty years as his mistress, appeared 
just then in the embarrassing and pathetic réle of Goethe’s wife. 
It had been at one of Johanna Schopenhauer’s receptions (Diint- 
zer) that the new Frau Geheimrdathin had been seen for the first — 
time after her marriage. 

The young Arthur, after an unhappy experience in a gymna- 
sium at Gotha, fitted himself in Weimar under private instruction 
for the University of Géttingen, whither he went in 1809. At 
this time he does not seem to have even met Goethe; and pos- 
sibly had little inclination to do so, as this and every other period 
of his residence in Weimar were occupied too exclusively with 
his “hypochondria,” which at this moment took the form of bit- 
ter contentions with his mother, which resulted so early as 1814 
in a final separation between them. 

There have been few unhappier men; and, to appreciate his 
relations with Goethe, it is indispensable that one bear in mind 
the character of Schopenhauer’s life up to that time. Schopen- 
hauer was from the beginnings of his consciousness the pessimist 
that he remained’ to the end. Life, save in the two contented 
years which he passed with the Grégoires, a French family at 
Havre, had been to him up to this moment what he affirmed 
of the universal life—— bankrupt in all quarters and full of that 
nothingness and suffering to which he has given such a tragic 
expression in his works. There was much, of course, that he 
should have been “ thankful for.’ His lot had been much above 
that of the average man: he did not have to make his way 
up through poverty or even through the cheerless “ philistin- 
ism” of a middle class to his freedom of the spirit; his family, an _ 
old one, which had been for several generations at Dantzig, was 
of that elevated and aristocratic character which we find among 
the larger merchants in such old towns as Dantzig, Kiel, and - 
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Hamburg. His parents busied themselves first of all with his 
bringing up; and although their conception of an education, 
since they intended him for commercial life, went little beyond 
the practical bourgeois conception which prevails in the feal- 
Schule, the course of study which they had him given was not 
in the end a disadvantage; it did not at least prevent Schopen- 
hauer from attaining in later years a profound knowledge of 
Greek thought and that vast erudition in general with which he 
constantly burdens his pages. At Havre he had learned French 
so well that on his return the harsh sounds of his own speech 
were unendurable to him; his father had after this put him for 
several months in the family of an English clergyman, a Rev. 
Mr. Lancaster, in whose house, in spite of that infdme bigoterie, 
which as a youth of fifteen Schopenhauer discovered there, he 
made the best beginnings in English,—into which he proposed 
afterwards to translate Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Scho- 
penhauer’s income, it is true, was rapidly diminished by the ex- 
travagance of his mother, whose life in Weimar was to prove, 
from a financial point of view, a disastrous one; but in his 
twenty-first year it amounted to one thousand Thaler, a large 
sum for the Germany of that day,— and there was no reason 
why he should not enjoy it. His health was perfect. His por- 
trait of that time has in it an air of distinction, certainly of the 
highest intelligence. He was even then “artist” and philoso- 
pher, in the great sense of these words; and, with an unlimited 
control of his fortune, he had the world before him where to 
choose. There seemed no reason why at this age he should not 
cherish the agreeable feelings of an Acaste in regard to himself 
and his lot. 
“Parbleu! Je ne vois pas, lorsque je m’examine, 
Ou prendre aucun sujet d’avoir l’4me chagrine.” 

But his “silken life” had griefs which would compare favorably 
with those of Grub Street. 

Schopenhauer was a sufferer, a hypochondriac, who but for his 
vigorous constitution would most probably have ended, like Swift 
and Rousseau, in madness, His eccentricities were equal to those 
of Swift and Rousseau; and, strongly as this seems to be putting 
it, they were sometimes even more ignoble than theirs, The first 
and most common form which that disorder in Schopenhauer, 
which we must call, as he does, his “ hypochondria,” seems to have 
taken, was an extreme suspicion of all those who approached 
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him, whether friends or relatives. Gwinner relates that at six 
years of age his parents on their return from a brief absence 
found him in a state of complete despair: he was convinced that 
they had abandoned him forever. This was but one instance in 
many; and it will long remain the sport of German students,— 
his custom of sleeping with pistol and dagger at his head, and 
the difficulty which his friends had in persuading him, when in 
Verona, that he had not been taking poisoned snuff! In addi- 
tion to these whims was, as we shall see in his letters, his un- 
willingness to let those live who could not agree with him, and 
his severity, and even violence, in small matters which would 
have been of secondary consideration to a day-laborer. As a 
general thing, that self-consciousness of the German, which is the 
basis of his culture, makes possible a certain degree of self-control 
and self-knowledge; but Schopenhauer, with all his philosophy, 
is an exception to this rule. No Anabaptist under Bockelson 
or John of Leyden was ever more completely the victim of what- 
ever mood might happen to take possession of him. He learned 
nothing by experience, and to the close of his existence the least 
infringement on his violent and morbid egotism was always at 
one’s peril. No one who has ever preached renunciation with 
such profound conviction of the truth and importance of what 
he was preaching ever stood so fiercely on his own rights, or let 
his whims lead him into so many debasing and ludicrous esea- 
pades; as, for example, when Privatdocent at the University of 
Berlin, for some insignificant intrusion on her part he seized his 
humbler neighbor, a poor seamstress named Marquet,— not “ with 
both hands about the neck,” as the plaintiff claimed, but, as Scho- 
penhauer explained to his judges, “ about the whole body, (wie es 
zweckmissig war),”—and so threw her repeatedly out of his 
miserable little ‘entrée,’ whither she had taken refuge with 
several maid-servants from the heat and squalor of her own 
room. 

Schopenhauer’s violence and eccentricities had at an early age 
estranged him from his mother, who was not in the least able to 
understand him, and to whom he had long been the most serious 
of trials. And this, we should hasten to say, paradoxical as it 
may seem, as much on account of Schopenhauer’s fierce sense of — 
justice as for any other reason. Schopenhauer has often seemed 
to me one of those not infrequent characters whom Nature in her 
divine strength and indifference has mocked by endowing an _ 
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inferior personality not only with high talents, but, most cruel of 
all, as in the Heines, the Rousseaus, and the Swifts, with a pro- 
found moral sense, which reveals to him not only in his own soul, 
but in the outer world, that domain of evil and misery from which 
he has no refuge, in love or in a higher trust, and against which 
he spends life in a bitter and fruitless warfare. 

The whole of ethics, according to Schopenhauer, consists in 
pity for our fellow-men; and on their travels — the Schopenhauers 
were constantly away from home —the young Arthur had made 
it impossible for Frau Schopenhauer to derive the proper enjoy- 
ment from their tour by his constant expressions of grief and 
amazement at the suffering which he saw about him in the 
Europe of that day. The six thousand galley slaves whom they 
visited at Toulon, many of them condemned to hopeless misery, 
affected him as the earthquake at Lisbon did Goethe; and to his 
mother’s terror, not to say disgust, he attempted with his vio- 
lence to force on her easy and self-indulgent nature those fearful 
conceptions of life which were even then fully developed in his 
mind. Frau Schopenhauer always insisted that Arthur had in 
the main a good heart, and bore witness to his severe honesty ; but 
he was jealous of her friends and of her extravagance, and was in 
the habit of calling her on every occasion to the strictest moral 
account, and of attempting to dictate in her most private con- 
cerns. Shortly after his return from Jena (1813) occurred, and 
for a slight occasion, their final separation. 

A singular being! and it is with a lively interest from a psy- 
chological point of view, if from no other, that one sees his 
approach to the Goethe of 1815. Schopenhauer had made 
certain purchases for Goethe even while in Hamburg, and had 
received an equivocal introduction from him to Wolf, the re- 
nowned philologist in Berlin; but it was only so late as 1811 that 
Goethe had, to use Schopenhauer’s expression, “ formally extended 
his grace to him.” Some private theatricals were given at his 
mother’s house. Adelheid Schopenhauer had been resplendent 
in a white brécaded gown in which Goethe had received his 
degree at Strasburg; and in the general good humor and relaxa- 
tion Schopenhauer, who had attracted the attention of the grand 
roi, was invited to spend the next evening with him. 

There were few men in Germany — let us confess it — who at 
that time, from an intellectual point of view at least, were more 
worthy of Goethe’s friendship. A performance how much beyond 
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the Jacobis, the Mercks, and even the Herders, associated with 
this life, was the first fruit of Schopenhauer’s genius, the exquisite 
and original Satz vom Grunde (Principle of the Sufficient Reason), 
which he had already presented to Goethe! There could only 
arise the question whether Schopenhauer with his “ hypochon- 
dria” would be capable of one of those warm and earnest human 
friendships which were the crown of Goethe’s life. Goethe could 
at that moment think only of his /arbenlehre ; and Schopenhauer 
seems at first to have forced on himself his interest in this, 
although the passionate manner in which his sympathies were 
finally aroused for it scarcely fails to give us a certain sense of 
the ridiculous, when we think of the two men and the repute 
which the Jarbenlehre has among physicists. Goethe, with 
whom co-operation with an intelligent friend was a rule of life, 
was quick to respond to Schopenhauer’s interest: he was excited 
by contact with this intellect, which in such matters was probably 
surer than his own, and, with that grand naiveté which was never 
far to seek beneath his mask of decorum and worldly wisdom, 
gave Schopenhauer the whole of his thought. The genuine rey- 
erence which the young Schopenhauer had for “His Excellency” 
kept him in bounds for a time at least; and it was no doubt with. 
real feeling that on Schopenhauer’s departure Goethe wrote in 
his album the two famous lines,— 


“ Willst du dich deines Werthes freuen, 
So musst der Welt du Werth verleihen,”— 


in memory of the hours in each other’s company. But Schopen- 
hauer had less tractability than a Seebeck or a Meyer, and it very 
possibly did not surprise Goethe to have his friend seem very 
soon about to exchange the part of disciple for that of the master 
himself. The character of Schopenhauer could not long remain 
concealed from Goethe, although his estimate of men was never 
the conventional one, and he was of all most likely to recognize 
the very much of good that was in Schopenhauer. In the An- 
nalen for 1819, he speaks of him as unappreciated and hard to 
understand. During the latter part of his residence in Weimar 
he saw him very frequently. We have the repeated mention ~ 
of Schopenhauer in the Zagebuchnotizen of this period (Jahr- 
buch), and once of the Satz vom Grunde, which Goethe had read ; 
and, although he complains to Knebel of Schopenhauer’s obsti-. 
nacy, he mentions him to the old Schulze as a very significant 
person,—in a letter, however, in which he speaks of Schopen-_ 
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hauer as a former disciple who had then become his opponent. 
This one might easily have foreseen. Schopenhauer had accepted 
the Farbenlehre quite unconditionally, but it did not lie in his 
spirit to develop it with the tame loyalty of Schulze; and from 
Dresden, whither he had now gone, he sent Goethe very soon a 
treatise, Ueber das Sehen und die Farben, which the master came 
at last to consider full of radical and grave departures from the 
original Lehre. The manuscript had reached Goethe in Wies- 
baden, with the perplexing request that he edit it. 

The Sehen und Farben, its subject-matter and Goethe’s tardi- 
ness in acknowledging it, and his shrewd and provoking silence 
on the subject of its publication constitute with a single excep- 
tion the nine letters which Schopenhauer wrote him ; but in 
these letters we see Schopenhauer in full. 

Two months elapsed without an acknowledgment from Goethe. 
Schopenhauer’s patience, as one might expect from him, was 
already long exhausted, and he made his friend’s silence the occa- 
sion of a second letter in a tone to which Goethe was little accus- 
tomed. Schopenhauer had every assurance that his manuscript 
had reached him in Wiesbaden, but hints that Goethe’s associa- 
tion with so many “ruling persons, diplomatists and generals,” 
has made it seem beneath his notice. And, although he did not 
deem it within his province to reproach “His Excellency,” he 
would still remind him that he did not consider himself obliged 
to submit to any special condition under which another might 
do him the favor to read his manuscript. 


“T have learned from yourself,” he writes, “that the pursuit of liter- 
ature is only a secondary concern with you; that your chief concern is 
life itself. With me it is just the reverse: what I think, what I write, 
has a meaning and a value for me; what I experience personally and 
what may happen to me are secondary concerns, are my jest, indeed. 
Therefore, it is painful and disturbing to me to have a manuscript out of 
my hands for eight weeks and not to know what has become of it. . ... 
This uncertainty in that kind of thing which is alone of any consequence 
to me gives me positive torture, and furnishes my hypochondria with 
matter for the most unheard of whims. To make an end of this and 
the misery of a hope daily deferred, I now request your Excellency to 
return my manuscript with or without notice of it, just as you like. At 
any rate, I think that I can with some hope of having it granted add this 
request: that you will inform me in two laconic phrases whether a third 
person has seen my manuscript or whether you have had a copy of it 
made. If in the mean while you should desire to keep it longer, please 
give me your reasons for doing so.” 
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Goethe, as seriously as he might differ from the Sehen und Far- 
ben, might yet be safely intrusted with it. He was in Frankfort 
when he received Schopenhauer’s severe Mahnbrief; and his 
reply (Sept. 7, 1815), though only a line, has the serene and 
noble tone of his best letters. 

The manuscript which his “ worthiest friend” had sent him had 
reached him in a good hour at Wiesbaden, so that he could read 
and enjoy it. He had no time to excuse himself for his delay in 
replying, but, when again in Weimar, he would return the Sehen 
und Farben with such comments as the day brought and allowed. 
This note had the effect which Goethe had intended. Schopen- 
hauer, while awaiting Goethe’s opinion, discusses, in a letter of 
Sept. 16, 1816, one of the principal points of difference between 
them, the production of white; and in October came Goethe’s 
promised letter,— in the same magnanimous tone. He had read 
the Sehen und Farben with great satisfaction, and could only 
applaud the honesty and breadth of view which Schopenhauer 
(“ein selbstdenkendes Individuum”) had exhibited, and, although 
he could not accept all of his conclusions, he was disposed at that 
time at least to recognize him as a colleague rather than as his 
“opponent,” as he did afterwards. Goethe was not in the humor, 
however, to take up the Farbenlehre again, and, since this would 
be necessary to meet Schopenhauer, he wished to introduce him 
to a Dr. Seebeck, a man of science whose acquaintance he had 
lately made, and who would represent Goethe in the matter, so 
that Schopenhauer’s “ beautiful and deserving work” would not 
come to a stand-still from lack of rapport with the original source. 

The delicate and flattering tone of Goethe to his disciple may 
serve as a model'to those who found schools, and is very different 
from that which Schopenhauer was afterwards to employ towards 
Frauenstiidt and the other “ active Apostel” whom his books had 
attracted to him in his old age. 

Lewis J. Hurr. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

Jonathan Edwards, by Professor A. V. G. Allen, opens the series 
of “ American Religious Leaders,” which will include, as already 
announced, the names of President Wayland, Professor Hodge, 
Wilbur Fisk, Archbishop Hughes, Theodore Parker, and Dr. 
Muhlenberg. As we hope to present, in a month or two, a care- 
ful study of the subject of this volume, from a very competent — 
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hand, we have now only to notice a few points which occur at 
first sight of the biography itself. 

Certainly, a subject of more remarkable attraction to a student. 
of character could hardly be found. The name of Jonathan 
Edwards probably stands to the average mind as the synonym of 
an intensified Calvinism, which did not stick at any risk of 
insanity or blasphemy, in forcing the last logical deductions of 
that ghastly creed upon the terrors of an agonizing audience ; 
while to the student of speculative thought it is most likely 
identified with an uncompromising system of metaphysical ne- 
cessity. But the case is not so simple as either of these. Looked 
at from the outside, no chaos of mental condition could be more 
complete than appears in that extraordinarily gifted man. His 
creed assumes a Deity as absolute as Spinoza’s, absorbing all 
material existence and every individual will; yet he worships a 
Divine Sovereign as absolute as Calvin’s, judging, ruling, con- 
demning, as implacably, and by as naked an absolutism, as that 
of any Oriental monarch. Man is to him more helpless than a 
galley-slave to break the slightest of the bonds that hold him, his 
least action or motive being dictated and controlled by that 
inexorable Will; yet with the bitterest of mockery, by the ten- 
derest of men, he is appealed to, assailed, impugned, menaced 
with eternal wrath and the “loathing” detestation of his Creator, 
for the least deviation which that Will compels from an ideal 
holiness. Ascetic, self-denying, devoted, even chivalrously and 
romantically tender in his family affection, this man of God 
compels upon an imaginative child of seventeen the burden of a 
country minister’s wife in Puritan New England, which burden 
is in course of years increased and multiplied by eleven chil- 
dren, six of whom, at least, in all likelihood, by his theological 
arithmetic,* must (to use a favorite phrase of his school) be 
to-day “howling among the damned in hell,” —since no per- 
sonal virtues could count in their favor, and since their inheri- 
tance, by his theory, was only that of “children of perdition.” 
He writes a treatise on the religious affections, which wins him 


*A curious instance of this is seen in a computation of the probable increase of 
population during the millennium, with the following result: “I think, the fore- 
going things considered, we shall be very’moderate in our conjectures, if we say it 
is probable that there will be an hundred thousand more that will‘actually be re- 
deemed to God by Christ’s blood during that period of the church’s prosperity that 
we have been speaking of, than ever had been before, from the beginning of the 
world to that time”—which he thinks, on the evidence of Rey. xii. 6, cannot be 
earlier than A.D. 1739. (Wnion in Prayer, Works, iii. 390.) 
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the eminent praise of “sweetness” in his conception of the 
divine life; and he spends pages of his sermons in gloating upon 
the bliss which saints in paradise shall enjoy in beholding the 
agonies of the damned. And this is the extraordinary hodge- 
podge,— metaphysics run mad, and a message of pure diabolism, 
—which he wreaks upon trembling and reluctant but spell- 
bound audiences, till his “ great awakening” provokes an equally 
great reaction, and he is expelled from his parish to a frontier 
mission among the Stockbridge Indians, taking refuge in his 
metaphysics, finding at length a growing repute of intellectual 
power and religious ardor, and winning those final academic 
honors which were followed close by his death at fifty-five. 
And even then, by a strange destiny that mocks his philosophic 
disbelief in “ matter,” that death is brought about by his persist- 
ency in having himself inoculated with the virus of small-pox. 
Such (we say) is the surface view of one of the most self-con- 
sistent, logical, able, eloquent, and devoted of men. <A key to the 
intellectual paradox which his career presents — especially of that 
strange Trinity of his, compounded from Spinoza, Berkeley, and 
Calvin — is to be found not in logic, but in religious psychology: 
for some chapters of it, indeed, in mental pathology. The case 
is not for argumentative criticism or defence, but for biograph- 
ical exposition. This is the task which is wisely and tenderly 
taken in hand by Professor Allen, with a candor, an intelligence, 
a sympathy, a breadth of view, such as become the student and 
teacher of Christian history: “ After all,” he justly says (p. 262), 
“the man was greater than the metaphysician or the theologian.” 
The life he deals with is a chapter —the most famous, marked, 
and stirring chapter — in the ecclesiastical annals of New England. 
It cannot be understood, much less fairly judged, without con- 
stant reference to its antecedents and surroundings. The “half- 
way covenant,” the “great awakening,” the ensuing reaction 
whether to skepticism or to a liberal theology, are as much a part 
of it as the biographical incidents. In these last we remark that, 
while nothing is extenuated or concealed that has invited the 
harsh judgments of a later day, at the same time an interior 
view is given of the growth of that ardent mind, and of the 
austere loveliness of that Christian home, which will be a revela- . 
tion to most readers, and which forbids any rude or hostile com- 
ment. Indeed, what spectacle could win a more compassionat- 
ing sympathy than that of this ardent and highly gifted nature, ~ 
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cast afloat upon an ocean of dreary metaphysics and drearier 
theology, forced to find his spiritual nutriment among those bleak 
elements, and then set in a man’s post of duty, a “ marvellous 
boy” of twenty-three, to deal out that same nutriment for food 
to that plain rustic congregation? The life is none the lessa 
tragedy that it was lived in the limbo of uncanny speculation, 
or that it culminated in an intellectual fame that like a sharp 
peak shoots above every other American fame into the thin 
atmosphere where his thought habitually lived. 

Professor Allen’s sections are entitled “The Parish Minister 
(1703-1735),” “The Great Awakening (1735-1750),” and “ The 
Philosophic Theologian (1750-1758).” The biographical inter- 
est is naturally chief in the first of these, the religious in the 
second, and the philosophic in the last. A Chronological Table 
(beginning with 1631) and an ample Index, with Bibliography, 
make the volume a guide of unique value in the theological 
history of New England. Of this we may add, by the way, the 
most significant point here treated is that which shows the transi- 
tion from “election ” to “conversion” as the sign of grace and 
the assurance of salvation. It was on the reef marking this 
transition that Edwards’s sanity as a preacher of righteousness 
was wrecked,— the first being the absolute annihilation of the 
human will in the work of salvation, and the other its most in- 
tense activity, by which it is exhorted to “ press” into the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR WESTERN FIELD. 


Mr. Batchelor’s careful study of our Western field, given in 
our pages last month, invites expansion and illustration from 
other quarters. In it, he says, he offers “not so much facts as 
impressions,”— which is, perhaps, the best that anybody can do. 
For the phenomenon he attempts to describe is one that is contin- 
ually shifting and changing. We have to look at it from many 
a point of view, and with many a pair of eyes, to see what we 
really want to find in it,— that is, not the progress or policy of 
a sect, but hints of the process by which a broader, a purer, a 
humaner spirit is entering into the religious life of our country. 
In that process, or in the effort which is bringing it about, we 
hope to have our modest part, incidentally as Unitarians, funda- 
mentally as Christians of the school we call Liberal. We care 
little for the name Unitarian, which many of our own leaders 
have worn with chafing and reluctance. But we care a great 
deal for the thing which that name stands for, and for the work 
which the organization that accepts it is our particular means to 
help realize. 

That is why we value very much the integrity of that organiza- 
tion, which represents to us the unity and the wholeness of our 
denominational life. We have always protested, in whatever 
way seemed to us right, against anything that hinted at division 
among those too few at best — who are willing to accept the 
name and to be embraced in the common life it denotes. We 
hope that, whatever may have seemed to bear in that direction in 
past years, the tide has turned, in view of the immense oppor- 
tunity and responsibility suddenly set before us, which we have 
endeavored in so many ways to illustrate in the fit color and 
proportion. Two further illustrations occur, touching this very 
month, which greatly confirm us in the view we have taken all 
along. One is the stated meeting of the National Conference, of 
which the place and the topics announced seem to show a distinct 
advance towards the field of action for which we have been so” 
long preparing,— away from the charms and spells of that de- 
lightful watering-place to the heart of the busiest and thriftiest — 
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of cities. The other is the call for a “ Unitarian Convention in 
Chicago,” to be held the week before that in Philadelphia, and in 
express view of it; as to which it is announced that “it is the 
earnest desire of those who are moving for this Convention 
that controversies and old issues shall be dropped, and that prac- 
tical measures in which all can heartily and harmoniously unite 
shall be discussed.” 

Our present purpose, however, is not to deal in advance with 
either of these gatherings, which we anticipate with the utmost 
interest, but to copy certain illustrations that have just come to 
us by way of correspondence from the North-west, where the 
work actually on foot looks particularly vigorous and hopeful. 
We have had occasion several times already to refer to this part 
of our field, and to illustrate, by the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, the temper and method by which the work is done. The 
account is of a grove-meeting held in Wisconsin towards the end 
of August. The writer says: — 


There was a misunderstanding about the date, and I was there twenty- 
four hours before the exercises commenced, and was present at only two 
sessions. But enough of the members had arrived to make very good 
company, and I remarked that, after all, the personal intercourse was the 
best thing about conferences and similar meetings; when a lady, who 
had driven thirty miles (losing her way, which carried her ten miles 
further), answered that perhaps it was so for me, but not for persons 
who never heard liberal preaching from one year’s end to another: and 
then she gave us her experience, in the twenty years or so she had lived 
in that region. In this time, however, there has been a great change, 
and quite a large delegation came over the next day from her home. 
There is a retired minister lives in that neighborhood, who has been 
preaching liberalism there for about twenty years. He was originally a 
Methodist, and then had an independent church there, but has now 
stopped preaching. He seems to have had somewhat the same liberal- 
izing influence there that Mr. Owen has had in Trempealeau Valley ; 
and now Lone Rock, Bear Valley, and Richland Centre are all full of 
Liberals, who came in large numbers to the Conference. The Congrega- 
tioualist minister of Lone Rock drove over, and we found him very 
liberal and earnest. Besides his regular parish, in which are several 
Unitarians, he preaches also as a missionary in Bear Valley; and one 
man was laughing about the New England sewing-schools paying in 
their pennies to the Home Missionary Society to send preaching to one 
of the richest and most intelligent communities of farmers in the 
country,— men who live in mansard-roof houses, have a telephone from 
house to house all over the valley ; and one of whom milks 127 cows. 
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This Bear Valley is one of the very few purely American settlements 
in the State,—from Herkimer County, New York,—and he says that, 
in the twenty-two years he has lived there, there has not been a scandal 
or a lawsuit among them. The upper part of the valley is Catholic, 
and he can name twenty persons who have left the Catholic Church, 
most of them simply becoming negative, but a few of them attending 
his church while he had it. The Helena Valley, where the Conference 
was held, is another unique settlement. In the little Unity Chapel, 
built three years ago,— a charming little bit of architecture,— the mem- 
bers of six families of one kindred take turns in conducting services 
every Sunday. On this hot working-day afternoon, the chapel was well 
filled,—over a hundred certainly,— and to-day they said they should have 
to hold the services out-doors. 

I believe I wrote you of Mr. Crooker’s report from the north, where 
he spent a week. You will understand that five years ago there was not 
a Unitarian church north of Madison except one, which was half-alive. 
He now reports nine places more or less certain, and might add a tenth, 
just over the Minnesota line,—a pretty good showing for five years; 
and in the same intérval two, which were nearly defunct, have been 
revived. Five years ago we had only two settled ministers in the State ; 
now we have eight, including one who is supplying at one of the newest 
churches. I have written at this length, because I thought you would 
like to understand what kind of a community we have, and the kind of 
work that is being done. 

You will be interested to know that Minnesota has adopted your prin- 
ciple, and passed a law making drunkenness a crime. 


RECURRENT ENTHUSIASMS. 


We chanced to be present, not long ago, at a conversation 
in which a younger man was urging upon an older his own 
eager interest in some new scheme of social or humanitary re- 
form. “ Yes,” said the latter, “these things come in waves. 
We went through all that, fifty years ago. There is not a single 
charge you make upon the injustice and inequality of our social 
institutions, that was not perfectly familiar to us then. The 
names were different. We used to hear about Fourier instead 
of Henry George, and phalansteries instead of a co-operative 
commonwealth. But they meant very much alike, and the en- 
thusiasm about them was full as great then as now. I think 
there was more practical faith in new methods than there is now.. 
I used to visit Brook Farm in its younger days, and read its 
Harbinger with immense sympathy: where can you show me 
anybody now that lives up to his socialistic faith as those men- 
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and women did? I had a friend who tried eagerly to convince 
me that Fourier had discovered the absolute and infallible sci- 
ence of social reconstruction; and at that day there were full 
a score of little communities scattered over the country, each of 
them full of the faith that it was going to be a centre of a new 
harmonious society. All these have gone into insolvency, or 
have been swept up into the great stream. The enthusiasm had 
its place and did its work in inspiring men for a dozen different 
careers. But the thing they tried to do is all wiped out, and the 
new social order they thought to establish is, for what I can see, 
as far away as ever.” 

What we remember of the dialogue is probably a good deal 
mixed up with what it brought to our recollection later. Some 
people are made skeptical by this sort of reminiscence. But that 
does not seem to us its proper service. On the contrary, one 
who has honestly shared in the new enthusiasm will, if he is of 
generous mind, be the fresher and more buoyant for it when he 
grows old. He will have come to recognize two things,— that 
these uplifts of a great unselfish hope are the one thing needed 
to lift men out of the slough of a gross materialism: where no 
vision is, the people perish ; and that the spirit of them is immor- 
tal, surviving the form: as Schiller said, the best thing a man 
can have in life is to live out in his age the dream of his youth. 
And when in our practical judgment, trained by years of strug- 
gle ‘in the world as it is, we criticise or even censure the social- 
istic schemes so rife among us, we ought at least to remember 
that they are, in the main, wholly wnselfish schemes. No one, 
that we ever heard of, devised them for his own good; no 
one, that we ever heard of, for whose sake they were devised, 
would accept them if they were offered him as free gift.* 

Probably it would be a liberal estimate, to reckon those who 
have greatly at heart any scheme of social reconstruction, at one 
in ten thousand of our population,—that is, one-hundredth of 
one per cent.; and. these, say six thousand in all, would most 
likely be cut up into half a dozen irreconcilable sects, when it 
came to detail. Of those who might possibly accept the most 
plausible of schemes — say that pictured in Looking Backward — 


* Mrs. Helen Campbell,in her Prisoners of Poverty Abroad, that book so full of 
sympathy and of pathos, tells of a pair of children, brother and sister, cowering 
together on the cold flagstones of Trafalgar Square in a November evening, who 
knew they might have warmth and food at “the Refuge,’ but chose to starve 
together rather than accept its necessary restraint, 
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it would be wildly extravagant to suppose five or even one per 
cent., from anything that we have reason to expect of human 
nature. The critical part of such constructions is confident and 
easy: everybody owns and deplores the inhumanities they aim 
to remedy. But as soon as we try to think out, consecutively, 
the conditions, the restraints, the social tyranny they would 
imply, to say nothing of the risks they would be under from 
strong, ambitious, merciless, and unscrupulous men who would 
turn them to their own advantage, and the fragility of any 
machinery which it is possible to contrive to give them vigor, 
we find that our hope does not live in the form, but only our 
sympathy lives with the spirit. The thing for us to bear in 
mind is not the argument for or against this or that, as a work- 
ing scheme of social reconstruction. Practically speaking, no 
such thing is “on the books” at all. It is, that the motive which 
inspires these schemes is one great glory of human nature: it is 
that saving salt in men’s moral composition, which keeps the 
world from being given over, as it seemed to be once, to brutes 
and devils. Of course, that sentiment of justice, of righteous 
wrath, of pity for the victim of wrong, is mixed with baser pas- 
sions,— the dynamiter’s thirst of revenge, the revolutionist’s 
reckless craze for the overthrow of an order that seems to crush 
and not protect. But the enthusiasm, even in its wilder forms, 
is what the student of history no less than the moralist has 
learned to prize, as the motive force first of all essential in-the 
world’s progress. It comes, as we began by quoting, in great 
waves, which are generally spent within the compass of a gener- 
ation, and are apt to be followed, as in 1849, by reaction and 
recoil. But they are of those “ways of the Spirit,” of which it 
is written that “thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth”: nevertheless, it 
would be the shallowest of errors not to reckon with those great 
tidal waves in our navigation of that troubled sea. 


ny 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have just received the following brief communications, the 
first being a criticism upon the position taken in an article pub- 
lished in our last number, entitled “ The Rationalist’s Mistake,” 
while the other is the reaffirmation and defence of that position 
by the writer of the article. By a coincidence which we deem 
fortunate, a contributor in our present number, who signs him- 
self “Philo,” has treated the same topic from an independent 
point of view; and his line of argument (as for example on 
pages 307, 308) may perhaps be found to suggest the true recon- 
ciliation between the contending views. The point at issue is 
touched in the Introduction to Kingsley’s Alexandria and her 
Schools, where, in speaking of the mystic or gnostic tendency of 
those Schools, he warns against the danger that always lurks in 
giving to the term “spiritual” any other than its true significa- 
tion, “moral.” On this point our correspondents shall speak for 
themselves : — 


~ 
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The September number of the Unitarian Review contains an article by 
Charles A. Allen, entitled “The Rationalist’s Mistake,” the object of 
which is to show that the claim of rationalism, as a factor or element of 
religious progress, is fallacious in theory and unfounded in fact. The 
fallacy lies, we are told, in the confused meaning attaching to the term 
“rational,” when applied to religious belief and experience; this term 
being correctly used only in the explanation of mental processes and 
results. The writer draws the line very plainly between what he holds to 
be two processes of inward growth, mental and spiritual, saying (p. 194), 
“ The distinction between this word [spiritual] and ‘rational’ is impor- 
tant: the neglect of it has encouraged our rationalistic extravagances.” 
He says again (pp. 200, 201), “ In science and philosophy truth is found 
by the rational method; that is, by observation of facts.... Butin religion 
truth is found by the spiritual method; that is, by self-surrender to our 
highest feelings, which reveal spiritual realities, just as the magnetic 
needle tells of magnetic forces that flow unseen around the globe.” An 
example is given in Channing, whose method “ was, in the main,.not a 
‘mental’ method, but a heart method, a self-surrender to ‘the spiritual 
impressions which a true Christian receives from the character and teach- 
ings of Christ.’ ” 

Objecting to the position taken by more radical thinkers, that Unita- 
rianism is a“ movement of thought” rather than a set of acquired doc- 
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trines and beliefs, the writer says, “ A ‘movement of thought’ is not a 
religious movement, but a philosophical movement,” though he admits 
that the German Reformation was “in part a movement of thought also, 
a protest of reason against the ancient imaginative dialects of faith, 
which had hardened into dogmas.” 

It is not because I am unwilling to admit the distinction Mr. Allen 
seeks to establish, or think it unimportant, that I ask space for a few 
words on the subject. 

Admitting the difference between the spiritual reception of a truth, 
which makes it part of man’s religious experience, and the mental 
perception preceding or accompanying it, what, in the last analysis, 
is the real nature of this difference? Does the so-called spiritual ap- 
prehension of a truth differ from the mental, save in the emotional 
quality with which the former may be charged and interfused? Mr. 
Allen would perhaps reply that this difference, if admitted, is enough 
to prove his entire argument; but he would first have to reopen the 
old fruitless discussion of the relation of the emotional faculties 
to the logical, their comparative genesis, and degree of independent 
action. It would have to be shown that this emotional quality is a 
more intrinsic factor of religious belief than any contribution of the 
mind in the way of convictions or ideas; that our feeling about the great 
postulates of religion is a better guide to truth than any report fur- 
nished by reason and judgment,—a position which most liberals would 
be loath to take, leading (as it does) directly to mysticism in philosophy 
and ecclesiastical dogmatism in religion. And, if this emotional quality 
is not a more active and essential factor of belief than intellectual con- 
viction, then it is a less; and the part the mind plays in the attainment 
of such belief is primary and fundamental, which is all the rationalist 
claims. Granting therefore, for the argument’s sake, that Channing’s 
method was of the heart,—a “self-surrender” to the spiritual forces 
by which he felt himself encompassed,—the question still remains, 
What enabled Ohanning to make this surrender? what clear conviction 
of the sweetness and the reasonableness of the new faith he was born to 
preach — what unanswerable argument of its soundness and need to the 
world — underlay the emotional condition it aroused? The whole char- 
acter and life of Channing show him to have been far less emotional 
than rational, both in method and temperament. It is in that way we 
may account for the lofty undisturbed serenity of his character. Parker 
was far more emotional than he, both in his temperament and in his 
philosophy, being a marked example of the devout, aspiring band of 
New England Transcendentalists. . 

Mr. Allen’s essay, thoughtful and interesting, deserves attention less as 


an indirect contribution to recent controversies in our body than for its ~ 


general tenor and conclusion,— the disheartening distrust it evinces in the 


intellectual life. Madame Roland died with an impassioned protest on her 
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lips against the crimes committed in the name of Liberty; and we must 
all deplore the follies that have been committed in the name of Reason. 
Yet the trouble with modern Ingersollism is not, as is too often and too 
flatteringly said, that it is too intellectual, but that it is not intellectual 
enough: its deficiency is of the head far more than of the heart. Sim- 
ilarly with the reproach so often uttered against Unitarians, of cold intel- 
lectuality and an over-culture that excludes sympathy. The spirit of love 
and human helpfulness, if it exists, is not to be extinguished with a 
little book-knowledge. The culture that stands for mental acquirement 
merely, unaccompanied with mental power, is indeed a hindrance to 
usefulness wherever found. Its stagnating influence is felt, no doubt, in 
Unitarian circles. But power to think expresses itself in deed and char- 
acter, as well as in the color and shape of a man’s opinions. The time 
is still distant when Unitarians can safely decry mental culture. 

A word, before closing, about the construction placed by Mr. Allen on 
the phrase “ pure Rationalism.” Speaking of the different offices which 
thought and feeling fulfil in the religious life, he says (p. 200): “ Faith 
guided by reason becomes a pure enthusiasm, beneficent and powerful. 
Faith deaf to reason becomes fanaticism. On the other hand, reason 
ignoring faith — that is, the life of moral sentiment and devout affection 
— becomes ‘pure Rationalism.’” This is justly enough said, so far as the 
main idea is concerned ; but the sense given to the term “pure Rational- 
ism” is one which those adopting it in definition of their own views see 
no reason for accepting. To them pure Rationalism is that based on the 
fullest experience of man; and experience is defined not in terms of the 
world’s outward events and history alone, but in the larger sense, which 
makes it coextensive with the whole of human consciousness. Mr. 
Allen, on the contrary, gives that narrow, literal meaning to the term 
which makes it identical with the impoverished intellectual skepticism 
of Hume and the free-thinkers of the eighteenth century. Neither faith 
nor human sentiment is ignored by the scientific rationalist of to-day, 
who is bound to give due weight to the testimony offered by all the 
faculties of man’s being. 

Furthermore, the rationalist believes in the whole man, who is poorly 
described as a dual or joint existence of mind and spirit, with one set of 
faculties at work one day in the week in the conception of some religious 
truth and another set ruling the rest of the time in the shop or study. 
The truth is, man is a thinking creature all round, whether he eats or 
prays, whether buying and selling or loving and hating. Heis also a 
believing creature all round, not only when he worships, but when he 
works. The conception of an infinite ruling Power in the universe is 
attained by the same mind, working after the same methods, which we 
bring to the demonstration of a problem in mathematics. The state of 
religious exaltation, or “self-surrender,” of which Mr. Allen speaks, is 
an after effect, the result of this conception at work on the imagination 
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and the affections,— not therefore to be decried or lightly estimated, but 
gratefully preserved, not only for its relation to the moral and spiritual 
life, but as a valid state of consciousness. 

The true rationalist accepts all that nature and history have to offer in 
the solution of the problems of human life and duty, and is thus essen- 
tially a man of faith. The integrity of the system of things in which 
he is placed is manifest to him in every phase and faculty of man’s being, 
as in every atom and phenomenon of the material universe. There is no 
room for fear or distrust in a belief so deeply based in natural order 
and the heart’s instincts. True reverence is nowhere so fitly accom- 
panied as by the spirit of rational inquiry, pursued without fear, but in 
love, desiring only to know the truth, and content to abide therein. 


CreLt1A PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Il. 


In defending and (as he regards it) strengthening his position, 
our second correspondent writes as follows: — 


While some other forms of religion are in danger of running into mere 
superstition, Unitarianism is in danger of degenerating into mere Ration- 
alism, because it has been from the first so largely a protest against 
irrational doctrines, and, like all protests, tends to extremes. Where 
our danger lies, then, we need to be on our guard; we need to inquire 
with special care precisely what is the place of “reason” in religion, pre- 
cisely what we mean by “ Rationalism,” how far it really helps us in 
seeking religious truth, and whether it is of any value in the religious 
life. 

Within a few years, however, this danger of accepting “pure Ration- 
alism” has been conceived and represented to be no real danger, but, on 
the contrary, a thoroughly wholesome tendency and our true denomina- 
tional mission. We are told, not merely that the “rational method ” is 
the only method of attaining a knowledge of religious truth, but that 
the knowledge of truth is not so important, after all, as the continua- 
search for truth, and that all our present beliefs are provisional and will 
soon be replaced by higher knowledge. ‘hus the conclusion is easily 
reached, that no religious beliefs of any kind can be regarded as perma- 
nent, because all our doctrines (as characteristics and essentials of Uni- 
tarianism) have been or will be “eaten up” by this voracious monster of 
a “rational method.” In other words, this conclusion means not only 
that many doctrines which once were unanimously held by Unitarians, 
such as the belief in miracles, have been openly denied by many among 
us, and therefore can no longer be regarded as essential; but that now, in 
this sense (that is, as essentials), even the beliefs in God and immortality 
‘must go,” because there are some persons who profess to be Unitarians, 
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and yet, in applying the rational method, have become agnostics with 
regard to these beliefs. Thus Unitarianism is resolved into “pure 
Rationalism ” or “unrestricted mental freedom,” and is thought to stand 
for no religious beliefs whatsoever, but only for the faithful application 
of the rational method and the encouragement of unlimited free inquiry 
in religion. 

This argument seems plausible at first; but a careful study shows 
that, under the terms “belief” and “doctrine,” the argument confuses 
very different ideas; and that, therefore, while it is true in one sense of 
these words, it is not true in the sense in which it is applied to the ques- 
tion before us, since it overlooks the distinction between spiritual truths 
and the rational statement of those truths. The former are permanent 
possessions, the everlasting realities of the spiritual life; while the latter 
change from age to age, or even from year to year, because they are only 
the temporary moulds of thought which the reason fashions from the 
notions and sense-experiences of the time for the current expression of 
spiritual truths. ‘Thus, for instance, the spiritual belief in God, which 
seems in a certain sense to belong to human nature, takes various forms 
of statement, ranging from the crude notions of the savage to the lofty 
theism of Christianity ; and yet it is the same spiritual belief in an over- 
ruling Righteousness that finds expression in these various conceptions. 
Spiritual truths are discovered by the spiritual method ; rational truths 
are shaped by the rational method. The former are enlarged and puri- 
fied by our spiritual experiences; but, while reason is constantly revising 
the latter, it can never touch or change the former. 

Thus it is correctly said that our present beliefs are provisional, and 
that the search for truth is more important than the attainment of truth, 
—provided that by “truths” and “beliefs” we mean only the rational 
statements of truth, or the conceptions and formulas fashioned by the 
reason out of the notions and sense-experiences of the time for the cur- 
rent expression of everlasting spiritual verities. We see, for example, 
how the spiritual faith in a future life has taken various rational forms: 
first, as belief in an “ underground world”; then, as belief in a home of 
the blessed beyond the Western Ocean; then, as a belief in a translation 
to the heaven just above the blue dome overhead; then, as belief in a 
dwelling in some distant constellation where stands the throne of God; 
then, as belief in an unseen immaterial universe all around us. And we 
cannot tell what other forms the faith may take. Therefore it is true 
that no particular form of statement can be regarded as permanently 
fixed; all such rational conceptions and statements are liable to “ go,” 
when the growing intelligence of man fashions new and better statements. 
The rational method is fatal to the permanence of any such rational 
statements; as Channing said, “Our views of it [Christian truth] must 
always be very imperfect, and ought to be continually enlarged ” (Letter 
on Creeds). 
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But the argument is not correct, if by “truths” and “beliefs” it means 
the spiritual verities which are as enduring as the stars in the sky, that 
shine to-day as they shone in the time of Abraham, but whose grandeur 
and wonderfulness are more fully revealed to us than to the men of old 
time. We know these verities, not by any rational method of evidence 
and argument, but simply by looking up to them, as we look up to the 
stars. We can look down or shut our eyes, and so fail to see them; or 
earth-born mists may hide them for a while. But still there they shine 
forever; and the more earnestly we look at them, the better do we under- 
stand them. 

The argument, therefore, applies very well to the belief in miracles, 
for instance, because this is a strictly rationalistic belief; that is, a belief 
which appeals to the mere reason. So, too, it applies to the belief in the 
superhuman nature of Jesus. But it does not apply to the beliefs in a 
Heavenly Father and a progressive Immortality, because these are spirit- 
ual beliefs; that is, beliefs of which the evidence is found by the spiritual 
method in our distinctively spiritual nature, the moral sentiment and the 
devout affections. 

Now Unitarianism is really a spiritual movement, vitalized by faith 
in certain spiritual truths, which are partly the inheritance of Christian 
tradition, and partly, perhaps, the discovery of spiritual insight in modern 
times. Al] are stated for the present in forms of doctrine rationally and 
ethically satisfactory to the highest intelligence and conscience of to-day, 
but which may be gradually revised and improved from year to year. 

But the “rational method,” on the other hand, which some represent 
to be the only characteristic of Unitarianism, applies only as a method of 
criticising antiquated statements of spiritual truth, and of revising these 
statements into more rational and ethical forms. Now this method is not 
at all characteristic of Unitarianism, for it is employed by every Protes- 
tant Church in some degree. But otherwise, as a method of discovering 
religious truth, it is precisely what our foremost thinkers (such as Chan- 
ning, Hedge, and Martineau) most emphatically protest against and dis- 
own. Unitarianism is something very different from “pure Ration- 
alism.” | 

The confused use of the words “reason’’ and “ rationalism” prevents 
many persons from seeing the agnostic tendency of Rationalism proper. 
But, in the arguments by which Unitarianism has been represented as 
“standing for” nothing more than the rational method, it is evident 
that these words are used in their strict and proper sense; namely, to 
mean not the appeal to the testimony of all our higher nature, heart as 
well as mind, but the appeal to the testimony of our thinking faculties 
alone, ignoring the testimony of the heart. When, for instance, we are 
told that Unitarianism stands for “the intellectual method by which men: 
ought to reach their religious convictions” (Unity, May 29, 1885, p. 174), 
and especially when “the principle of reason” is described as “ eating 
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up” all doctrinal essentials (regarded as essentials merely) of Unita- 
rianism, there can be no possible doubt that the writer used the word 
“reason” in its strict and distinctive “intellectual” sense. 

Possibly, however, many who have argued for the rational method as 
a method of discovering religious truth have never attached a clear 
meaning to the word. Unconsciously, they shift the sense from time to 
time; and, since they use the word “reason” often in the broader and 
less accurate meaning, they fail to see the real sophistry that confuses 
all their thoughts on the subject; but, when their attention is called to 
it, they will gladly acknowledge that they really mean the spiritual 
method, and that they have been misleading themselves and others by 
using words ambiguously. 

Nevertheless, there certainly are many who really mean to say that 
the properly rational method is the only method of attaining any kind 
of knowledge; and, therefore, they become agnostics in religion. This 
tendency is so common to-day, especially among the educated classes, 
and the danger to religious faith and the religious life is so serious, that 
the teachers of religion cannot take too much pains in studying the 
subject, so as to sweep away all sophistries and set forth the truth in 
clear and forcible words. For the “rational method” is the chief foe, on 
the speculative side, that religion has to meet to-day. 

This is the reason why we should oppose persistently the effort to 
resolve Unitarianism into mere Free Thought. 
CHarites A. ALLEN. 


To these last words we would respond that in our view Unita- 
rianism is neither “free thought” —ze., a purely intellectual 
movement — nor one which professes any peculiar method of its 
own for attaining “spiritual” truth, but a religious movement 
organized and equipped (on its modest scale) for its own special 
service of humanity. As men, we have all alike the duty to 
search for truth in whatever way seems nearest; as religious 
men, to “do the duty that lies nearest,” let our philosophical 
theories shape themselves as they will. As to men’s theories or 
methods in the search for truth of the so-called “spiritual” 
order, we do not perplex ourselves in the least. Unitarianism, 
as a religious movement, and so long as it remains that, is per- 
fectly well able to take care of itself, needing none of the anxie- 
ties of its defenders. The moment it ceases to be that, and 
becomes either purely speculative or purely ecclesiastical, it is no 
longer any concern of ours. In the line of mere ‘speculative 
theory, one might go all lengths with the “free-religionists” ; 
while, in the line of spiritual sympathy, he might well accord 
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with an eminent leader of the Engkish Positivists, who writes us 
that he generally goes to church on Sunday, and preferably to 
the Catholic! It is simply as a religious movement, with a 
definite work in hand, that Unitarianism enlists our loyalty; and 
in that view, as we fully believe, it grows stronger every year. 


BOOK NOTES. 


“ Seven Thousand Words often mispronounced, a complete handbook of 
difficulties in English pronunciation, including an unusually large num- 
ber of Proper Names and words and phrases from foreign languages, by 
William Henry P. Phyfe,” is a very neat, a very convenient, and a very 
entertaining manual. Every page bristles with challenges to the 
slovenly, ignorant, or inaccurate usage we often hear; and, so wide is 
the divorce between sound and form in our queerly aggregated tongue, 
there is no scholar or purist who is beyond the need of the help offered 
in so accessible a shape. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 491. $1.25.) 


Les Trois Mousquetaires.— It is probable that, with the single exception 
of The Arabian Nights, more human beings have found harmless delight 
in the romances of Dumas than in any other tales of detailed adventure. 
We were glad when Andrew Lang, in last month’s Scribner, came to the 
defence of this most enticing field of fiction, in one of the liveliest of 
his essays. We have called it a “harmless” delight, with the emphasis 
that comes of acquaintance with thirty or forty volumes of those 
romances, in which we recall nothing of immoral suggestion, and only 
three incidents to offend the most fastidious critic. That they are often 
long drawn out, and weary in their endless wide excursions, may easily 
be taken for granted. And we owe a debt, in behalf of many a younger 
reader, to Professor Sumichrast, who has pruned of these extravagances 
that prime favorite of all, The Three Musketeers, giving us the con- 
necting threads in neat paragraphs of his own, and equipping the tale 
for school-boy or school-girl use by aid of excellent Notes, both liter- 
ary, biographical, and historical. (Ginn & Co. pp. 289.) 


We have received two series of sermons, of unusual interest and 
merit,— the first by J. V. Blake, of Chicago, on topics purely spirit- 
ual, at once sagacious and tender in spirit, and of singular literary 
charm; the other by Thomas J. Van Ness (who has just taken his post 
as our “superintendent” on the Pacific Coast), delivered in Denver, 


on “The Ideal Commonwealth,”— sermons of rare directness of insight — 


and practical sense. We hope to include these, among others, in a 
review of the Liberal Pulpit of our day, which is coming to have a 
pretty extensive literature of its own. 


~ 
_— 
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Theology and Philosophy. 


Mueller, Friedrich Max. Natural religion. The Gifford lectures 
delivered before the University of Glasgow, in 1888. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1889. 608 pp. 

Thomas & Kempis. Musica ecclesiastica. The imitation of Christ. 
Now for the first time set forth in rhythmic sentences according to the 
original intention of the author. With a preface by H. P. Liddon. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1889. 299 pp. 

Perrenoud, Henri. Etude historique sur les progrés du protestantisme 
en France au point de vue statistique. 1802-1888. Paris: Fischbacher. 
1889. 253 pp. 

Martin, Jean Pierre Paulin. Les origines de l’église d’Edesse et des 
églises syriennes. Paris: Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc. 1889. 153 pp. 

Ryauon Fujishima. Le bouddhisme japonais. Doctrines et histoire 
des douze grandes sectes bouddhiques de Japon, par Ryauon Fujishima. 
Paris: Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc. 1889. xlii, 160 pp. 

Réyille, Albert. La religion chinoise. Paris: Fischbacher. 1889. 
710 pp. (No. 3 of the series, Histoire des religions.) 

Bunsen, Ernst Christian Ludwig von. Essays on church history. 
Islam, or true Christianity. Including a chapter on Mahomed’s place in 
the church. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 176 pp. 

Current discussions in theology. By the professors of the Chicago theo- 
logical seminary. Vol. VI. Boston and Chicago: Congregational S. 8. 
and pub. society. 1889. 473 pp. (“The aim of these discussions is to 
answer the question: What has been done in the different fields of sacred 
learning during the past twelve months and what are the latest results of 
such studies?” The present volume covers the year 1888. The contrib- 
utors and the topics are: rey. S. G. Curtiss on the present state of Old 
Testament studies; rev. G. H. Gilbert on New Testament studies; rev. 
H. M. Scott on church history; rev. G. N. Boardman on natural and 
revealed religion; rey. F. W. Fisk on homiletics; rev. G. B. Willcox on 
pastoral theology. The titles of the books noted are given clearly and 
fully in the foot-notes.) 

Franck, Adolphe. La Kabbale, ou la philosophie religieuse des Hé- 
breux. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1889. 3814pp. (The 
first edition was published in 1843.) 


History and Biography. 


Davis, Reuben. Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 446 pp. Portrait. (These recol- 
lections of a lawyer of conspicuous ability touch upon the legal and 
political history of his state, the Mexican and Civil wars during the 
years from 1828 to 1865.) : 

Washington, George. Writings collected and edited by W. C. Ford. 
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Vol. TI. July 4, 1775-March 31,1776. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
sons. 1889. 

Farmer, Lydia Hoyt. A short history of the French revolution, for 
young people. Pictures of the reign of terror. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. [1889.] 605 pp. Portraits. Illustrations. (Written in 
a way that cannot fail to interest any reader. Extracts from noted 
English and French historians are given.) 

Zimmern, Helen. The Hansa towns. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
sons. 1889. 389 pp. Illustrations. Map. (Story of the nations 
series.) 

John Newman Edwards: biography, memoirs, reminiscences, and 
recollections. His career as soldier, author, and journalist. His most 
notable newspaper articles, with some poems and private letters. Also a 
reprint of Shelby’s expedition to Mexico. Compiled by his wife. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Jennie Edwards. 1889. 428 pp. (Edwards was a Con- 
federate soldier and afterwards connected with various newspapers in 
Missouri. Shelby’s expedition was an attempt to lead into Mexico to the 
service of Maximilian the wreck of the rebel forces west of the Missis- 
sippi after the surrender of Lee.) 

Andrews, Charles McLean. The river towns of Connecticut. A study 
of Wethersfield, Hartford, and Windsor. Baltimore. 1889. 126 pp. 
Plans. (Johns Hopkins university studies in historical and political 
science. Series 7, nos. 7-9. Treated under the divisions: Early settle- 
ments; The land system; The towns and the people.) 

Thomas, J. J. Froudacity. West India fables by James Anthony 
Froude, explained. London: T. F.. Unwin. 1889. 261 pp. (A reply 
to the statements in Froude’s The English in the West Indies, as to the con- 
dition of the negro in the West Indies.) 

Provins, Henri. Le dernier roi légitime de France [Louis xvit.]. 
Paris: P. Ollendorf. 1889. 2 vols. 

Masson, Louis Francois Roderique. Les bourgeois de la Compagnie 
du nord-ouest. Récits de voyages, lettres et rapports inédits relatifs au 
nord-ouest canadien. Publiés avee une esquisse historique et des anno- 
tations. le série. Québec: A. Coté et Cie. 1889. 154, 413 pp. Map. 

Stapfer, Paul. Rabelais: sa personne, son génie, son ceuvre. Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie. 1889. 507 pp. 

Fraser, Sir William Augustus, bart. Words on Wellington. The 
duke, Waterloo, The ball. London: J. C. Nimmo. 1889. 353 pp. 

Goss, William Henry. The life and death of Llewellyn Jewitt, with 
fragmentary memoirs of some of his famous literary and artistic friends, 
especially of Samuel Carter Hall. London: H. Gray. 1889. 638 pp. 
Portraits. 


Corbett, Julian. Monk. London: Macmillan & Co, 1889. 221 pp. 


Portrait. (English men of action series.) 
Trotter, Lionel James. Life of the marquis of Dalhousie (1812- 
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1860). London: W. H. Allen & Co, 1889. 2385 pp. (Statesmen 
series. Dalhousie was governor-general of India from 1846 to 1856.) 

Clavers, the despot’s champion, a Scot’s biography. By a Southern. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 32 pp. (A life of John Graham, 
of Claverhouse, first viscount of Dundee, a supporter of king James II., 
of England.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Greening, Edward Owen. The co-operative traveller abroad. Lon- 
don: A. Standing. 1888, 249 pp. Illustrations. Portrait. (Sketches 
originally written for the Co-operative news of London. About half the 
book is deyoted to a very complete account, with plans, of the Fami- 
listere of Guise, founded by Godin, who died in January, 1888.) 

Baker, Charles Whiting. Monopolies and the people. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1889. 263 pp. (Questions of the day series. 
“ An endeavor to present the results of a careful and impartial investiga- 
tion into the present and prospective status of the monopolies of every 
industry; and to discuss in all fairness the questions in regard to these 
monopolies, their cause, growth, future prospects, evils, and remedies, 
which every thinking man is to-day asking.”) 

Burt, Mary E. Literary landmarks: a guide to good reading for 
young people and teachers’ assistant. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1889. 152 pp. Diagrams. 

Clarke, Richard F., S.J. Logic. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1889. 497 pp. (Manuals of Catholic philosophy. Stonyhurst series.) 

Selby, H. M. The Shakespeare classical dictionary, or mythological 
- allusions in the plays of Shakespeare explained. For the use of schools 
and Shakespeare reading societies. London: G. Redway. [1889.] 
56 pp. 

Nicholson, John. The folk speech of East Yorkshire. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1889. 110 pp. (A list of works consulted is 
appended. ) 

Herbert, Auberon Edward Molyneux, editor. The sacrifice of educa- 
tion to examination. Letters from “all sorts and conditions of people.” 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1889. xxxii, 204 pp. (Opposed to 
the system of competitive examinations. ) 

Smith, Robert Harvey. An Aberdeenshire village propaganda forty 
years ago. With an introduction by William Alexander. Edinburgh: 
D. Douglas. 1889. 175 pp. Plate. (An account of the Rhynie 
mutual instruction class. ) 

Warner, Charles Dudley. Studies in the South and West, with com- 
ments on Canada. New York: Harper & bros. 1889. 484 pp. (Of 
these fifteen studies all but one have appeared in Harper’s new monthly 
magazine. ) 

Holzendorff, Franz Joachim Wilhelm Philipp von. Introduction au 
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droit des gens. Recherches philosophiques, historiques et bibliogra- 
phiques, par Franz Holzendorff et Alphonse Rivier. Edition frangaise. 
Hambourg: A. G. (vormals J. F. Richter). 1889. 524 pp. 4 parts in 
lvyol. (Part 4 is by A. Rivier.) 

Nisbet, John Ferguson. Marriage and heredity. A view of psycho- 
logical evolution. London: Ward & Downey. 1889. 2381 pp. 

Gallavardin, J. P. Alcoolisme et criminalité. Traitement médical 
de l’ivrognerie et de l’ivresse. Par le docteur Gallavardin de Lyon. 
Paris: J. B. Bailliére et fils. 1889. 226 pp. 

Foxcroft, Elizabeth True, compiler. Our glorified. Poems and pas- 
sages of consolation, especially for those bereaved by the loss of children. 
[With a biographical introduction by Frank Foxcroft.] Boston, 1889. 
Lee & Shepard. 186 pp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The Wooing of Grandmother teh By Kate Tannatt Woods. (A kindly autobio- 
graphic reminiscence in verse.) 19 illustrations. $2.00. 

Within the Enemy’s Lines. By Oliver Optic. (Blue and Gray Series.) $1.50. 

Every Day Business arranged for Young People. (Classics for Home and School.) 
By M. 8. Emery. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Jane Austen, By Mrs. Charles Malden. Price $1.50. 
French and English. A Comparison. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Price $2.00. 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. _ 
Institutes of Economics. By Elisha Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D. Price 30 cts. 


From Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 
Salvation. By Orello Cone, D.D. 


From Burleigh & Flint, Augusta. 
Light Gymnastics for Schools. By F. N. Whittier, A.M., M.D. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
The Story of the Nations. The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. Price $1.50. 
Monopolies and the People. By Charles Whiting Baker, C.K. Price $1.25. 
Christian Theism. Its Claims and Sanctions. By D. B. Purington, LL.D. Price 
$1.75.— For sale by Damrell & Upham. 
Great Words from Great Americans. 18mo, 


From Empire Book Bureau, New York. : 
The Kingdom of the Unselfish; or, Empire of the Wise. By John Lord Peck. 
Price $1.50. pte Te 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Unspoken Sermons. Third Series. By George MacDonald. Price $1.50.— For 
sale by Damrell & Upham. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
. Whither? A Theological Question for the Times. By Charles Augustus Briggs. 
VO, pp. 298. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Tiere Franklin. (Series of American Statesmen.) By John T. Morse, Jr. 
pp. i -25. 

Jonathan Edwards. (Series of American Religious Leaders.) By Alexander 
V. G. Allen. pp. 401. $1.25. 

From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Les Trois Mousquetaires, par Alexandre Dumas, edited and annotated for use in 

colleges and schools by F. C. Sumichrast. 
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RELIGION IN THE COURT OF REASON. 


There is a large class of minds to whose favor such terms 
as reason, law, science, are the open sesame; and it seems 
often as if to some of them it made little difference what or 
how absurd the doctrines advanced may be, so only their 
appearance be heralded in this high style; in the sight of 
such, moreover, faith, religion, and philosophy are prone to 
assume that more obscure position where the objects of 
intellectual vision fade into the dim horizon. It is here 
purposed by a new turn of the field-glass to bring these 
latter somewhat more clearly into view; and, more espe- 
cially, to ascertain upon what grounds, if any, Theists may 
fairly claim the attention of Rationalists to their doctrines, 
and vice versa. 

It is the hunam mind alone, so far as we can see, that 
habitually conceives the facts of the universe in terms of 
reason. Animals of a very low grade, indeed, seem in 
their actions to deal intelligently with external nature; not 
always, it is true, from motives of intelligence, but from the 
spur of instinct, organic need, imitation, or what not, they 
make forages upon the environment, and leave there traces, 
more or less lasting, of changes due to their own activities. 
Thus, as we find in the concluding chapters of Darwin’s re- 
markable work on the formation of vegetable mould: 

Worms have played a more important part in the history of the world 


than most persons would at first suppose... . In many parts of England, 
a weight of more than ten tons of dry earth annually passes through 
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their bodies and is brought to the surface on each acre of land, so that 
the whole superficial bed of vegetable mould passes through their bodies 
in the course of every few years. The plough is one of the most ancient 
and most valuable of man’s inventions; but, long before he existed, the 
land was in fact regularly ploughed and still continues to be thus 
ploughed by earth-worms. 


So the habits of bees and ants, their construction of hives 
and nests, the means they employ for securing food, the 
separate activities of male, female, and neuters of these spe- 
cies, evince faculties quite comparable with those of more 
intelligent man. But, while all animals are gifted to some 
extent with rationalizing powers, and while all are prob- 
ably aware of these processes when in operation, to man 
alone it seems to have been given in any great degree to 
recognize such powers within himself or to enforce or check 
their exercise at will,—in a word, to be consciously ra- 
tional. 

Religion, if it be regarded as a part of man’s rational 
character as man, must be shown to have its foundation in 
his instinctive nature or psychical structure. The inner 
nature of religious consciousness is described by Darwin 
in the following words: “The feeling of religious devotion 
is a highly complex one, consisting of love, complete sub- 
mission to an exalted and mysterious superior, a strong 
sense of dependence, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for 
the future, and perhaps other elements.” * An instinct 
so deeply rooted in the natural feelings of man would nec- 
essarily appear in certain lines of conduct common to every 
portion of the human race; so that, as stated by Hartmann, 
“In matters which concern ethnology we are constantly 
shown that even those races of men which are very remote 
from each other, and of whom it cannot be supposed that 
they were in earlier times united in one nation, have made 
the same technical discoveries, and have adopted similar 
manners and customs and similar religious observances. 
This allows us to infer that there is a physical and psychi- 


* Descent of Man, p. 95, Appleton’s Scientific Series. 
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cal unity of human nature, which indeed separates into 
races and varieties, but not into distinct species.” * 

We ask, then, what activities of man, as a species, may be 
peculiarly termed religious? And here what we need in 
answer is not so much close definition as the perception 
of certain phenomena of conduct which naturally group 
together. ‘To enumerate them all would transcend our 
present space and power. Roughly, we may say that the 
religious instinct is evinced chiefly in lines of conduct 
which, though not primarily executed with pleasure, are 
adhered to as if for their own sakes rather than for the sake 
of any resulting benefit. Savage customs of human sacrifice 
can scarcely be presumed to have been, in the first instance, 
performed for pleasure; but the religious instinct, ever pres- 
ent and ready to act, has shown itself in their adoption 
strong enough to over-ride even the social and maternal 
instincts. It is, among barbarous tribes, an accident of 
custom which decides what form religious activity shall 
take, and whether its effects shall be beneficial or perni- 
cious. An accidental change of dwelling might turn the 
religious instinct of a homicidal race into other channels, 
where religious pomp would celebrate the sacrifice, not of 
human ‘victims, but of property, chastity, or dear life. 

When we come to the individual, we find the religious 
instinct working through various channels, only in part pro- 
vided by custom, and in part determined by individual bias 
or fancy. It may lend character to the devotion of hus- 
band or wife, of a mother to her child, of the man of affairs 
to his business, of the statesman to his cause or the politi- 
cian to his craft, of the libertine to his pleasures or the 
groveller to his low life. The conduct of each contains 
ingredients impossible for differently constituted and _per- 
haps better balanced observers to understand. We _ too 
often think of the vicious as subject to remorse whenever 
the true way is laid before them, and do not always know 
or consider how shocking to more refined intelligences, yet 
how binding upon such as they, may be the inner associa- 


*Anthropological Ape, p. 300, Appleton’s Scientific Series. 
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tion of emotions, ideas, and convictions which govern con- 
duct in the more degraded walks of life. It had best be 
realized, once for all, that there are no two ideas, however 
far apart they seem to ordinary understandings, which in 
some men may not, by accident of experience or education, 
be brought together in the emotional flavor of conviction, 
consecration, or devotion. Yet the catalogue of crimes is 
brief: whatever people may think, we all know the worst 
that they can do; and the most shocking thoughts and 
motives, though they mar the beauty of the soul, are, if 
suppressed before making their appearance in discourse 
and action, incomparably better in the field of ethics than 
the least of mean motives yielded to. But for our pres- 
ent discussion, it is only important to note that there is 
scarcely any phase of conduct, good or bad, into which the 
religious instinct may not possibly, in individual cases, be 
diverted —a fact which should serve as a reminder that it 
is, nevertheless, to the court of the individual reason, each 
with its own peculiar bias, that we must perforce bring the 
theistic argument to be tried. 

There are those who will contend that, so far from being 
one of the many channels through which the religious life 
may flow, Theism is itself the very life of religion; and 
that, however covered by barbarous rites it may have been, 
it has always been more or less dimly present in the relig- 
ious consciousness of every people. But our dispute is not 
with these. We assume that, if religion be, according to 
the dictionary definition, “that which binds,” or (as Cicero 
had it) a “re-reading,” we have yet to learn what man is 
bound to, or what principles are to have their second read- 
ing in his conduct. 

The religious faculty, being both an instinct of consecra- 
tion and a rationalizing power, demands something upon 
which to act, and is sure, for better or worse, to act upon 
such material as lies before it. It is of consequence, there- 
fore, to examine the idea of God in special, and to see in 
what fashion that idea (so to speak) opens up the universe 
to the activity of man. I say idea of God, for this neces- 
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sarily goes before any proof of a Divine existence. And it 
is of importance to consider the idea. For, as much as the 
rational scheme of a God-given universe differs from that of 
a Godless universe, so much will the activities to which the 
former gives rise differ from those which result from the 
latter. Our position at this point may be stated thus: 

The idea of God is the central idea for a fully developed 
religious understanding ; and no less an object than God can 
be a permanently fit object for its contemplation. 

If man, indeed, had no religious instinct, no natural senti- 
ment of consecration to objects or modes of action in the 
universe beyond himself, then it would be useless to push the 
appeal of any one rational system as having claims over any 
other. But, since the rational instinct is an instinct to react 
methodically upon the universe, and the religious instinct 
is an instinct of loyalty or persistence in one or another 
method, it follows that the idea of God is the only idea by 
and through which man’s consecration is to be made per- 
manently rational. To quote here from Professor James : * 
* Any mind, constructed on the triadic reflex pattern, must 
first get its impression from the object which it confronts ; 
then define what that object is, and deeide what active 
measures its presence demands; and finally react.” How, 
then, is such a mind to regard the given order of the uni- 
verse, and how react? ‘The whole flood of faiths and 
systems here rushes in. Philosophies and denials of phi- 
losophy, religions and atheisms, scepticisms and mysticisms, 
confirmed emotional moods and habitual practical biases, all 
jostle each other; for all are alike hasty, prolix, or of seemly 
length to answer this momentous question.... Now The- 
ism always stands ready with the most practically rational 
solution it is possible to conceive. Not an energy of our 
active natures to which it does not authoritatively appeal, 
not an emotion of which it does not normally and naturally 
release the springs. At a single stroke, it changes the dead 
blank it of the world into a living Zhou with whom the 
whole man may have dealings.” That is -why God has 


** Reflex Action and Theism”’; Unitarian Review, vol. xvi. p. 389, 
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always been preached as a saving faith. For, however 
wrapped up in dogma he may have been, there never was 
a true preacher but found in that faith a liberation of all 
that was best in his own character; and for this cause is it 
that the proof of God’s existence has been so often rested 
upon experimental grounds. 

But, eschewing all speculation beyond the idea of God, 
the term will be held to mean at least highest knowledge 
and power. God, therefore, must be assumed to know all 
minor knowledges, including that of individual men. It is 
this which makes Theism such a doctrine of encouragement. 
For man feels within himself capabilities which at the mo- 
ment find no sphere of action in the world; he perceives 
that what he loves does not exist, that his aims find no 
present sympathy; and so he is as it were in perpetual 
danger of being “snuffed out,” to use Byron’s expressive 
phrase, were there not within him this sense of security in 
the Eternal. He feels that he is in loyalty bound, not to 
a mere conceit or whim within, but to an object beyond 
himself; that, somehow or other, such natures as his must 
be for something, and in due time and sphere will find 
their proper occupation. This persistence of the inner 
idea and sentiment as against the outer fact has built up 
civilization itself, with its almost infinite ramifications of 
science, ethics, and zsthetics, appealing not alone to the 
more ordinary needs of man, but to almost every color of 
his desire. Faith in God is tantamount to the belief that 
not a feeling which the man ever found himself capable of 
was in vain; and in expression of this idea the genial Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table once said that “ Faith as an 
intellectual state is self-reliance.” This was needed to sup- 
plement the previous assertion, that “the great end of being 
is to harmonize man with the order of things”; for, ob- 
viously, the way to get harmonized is not by allowing the 
order of things to crush him or to “snuff out” his soul. 
Only monotheism can supply the mind with a rational aim, 


or religion with a worthy object of aspiration. One god - 


of the heavens and another of the sea, one of love and 


_ 
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another of reason, are too irrational conceptions to be fora 
moment entertained. Hither reason must do without gods, 
or its proper object must be the God of monotheism, in 
whose knowledge Perfect Reason abides. 

That no less an object than God can be permanently an 
object for man’s contemplation follows directly upon what 
has been said. As well ask the mature man to abandon 
all which the experience of life has brought him, and to 
let his thoughts and acts revolve perpetually around the 
first objects that impressed him in his childhood, as to allow 
any finite object to limit the sphere of his intelligence. To 
affirm God and man’s likeness to him is to affirm that neither 
now nor at any time to come will man willingly submit to 
any outward limitation to his inward growth. The method 
of reason is to know the universe, not by bondage and oppo- 
sition, but by control; and there is no object, however great 
or desirable in principle or as a means, or how or whenever 
attained, which can fully satisfy this method. (God, and 
only God, can satisfy and fill to the brim the measure of 
man’s rational desire. And here the mutual relation of 
Reason and Religion becomes fully apparent, in that the 
one furnishes the method, the other the goal. 

But it may be said, ‘You have not yet even proved the 
existence of a God.” And this objection is stronger than at 
first appears. It comes not alone from the ranting oppo- 
nents of all religion, but from men who would fain believe 
in a God, and who would devote their lives to demonstrat- 
ing his existence, did they for a moment believe such dem- 
onstration possible. Take, for instance, Immanuel Kant, 
upon whose antinomies whoever enters at all deeply into 
these subjects is sooner or later sure to run. Was there 
ever a man whose rational nature more strongly demanded 
a God? and was there ever a conscientious thinker who 
more resolutely steered clear of all inadequate proofs of 
God’s existence? Recall those words which evince what 
is for religionists the main result of his Critique. ‘No, my 
conviction is not logical but moral certainty ;. and, since it 
rests on subjective grounds [of the moral sentiment], I must 
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not even say, Jt is morally certain that there is a God, etc., 
but, Jam morally certain; that is, my belief in God and in 
another world is so interwoven with my moral nature that I 
am under as little apprehension of having the former taken 
from me as the latter.” Was this outcome of a life of con- 
secration worth a life of consecration? If it teach the les- 
son, yes. What in part that lesson was, we leave Kant’s 
words to ascertain in our own way. Were we certain of 
the existence of a God who designed the universe to be as 
it is, then might we regard as his such designs as our 
minds are capable of conceiving; but if man, not knowing 
that, still conceives of the universe as designed, it proves 
only man’s conception of design, not the existence of a 
designer. Were we certain of the existence of a Cause or 
Purposer of all things in the universe, then we might ascribe 
all things to God as his effects or ends; but that man 
chooses to call the universe an effect or end evidences only 
his ability to conceive of it as effect or end, and not the 
reality of a Cause or Purposer. Were we certain of the 
existence of a God, then would existence be seen to be only 
one predicate, to which attention might be called, of his 
perfection; but man’s idea of perfection as logically carry- 
ing with it the notion of existence evidences only man’s 
idea, and not an actual perfection. 

So, in whatever garb brought forward, the logical proofs 
of God’s existence ignominiously fail. They fail as proofs; 
but as evidence of all else which this essay has endeavored 
to set forth, they do not fail. Why do I not believe in the 
existence of a God as I do in the existence of the paper I 
am reading, or the stars I gaze at? Why, surely, but for 
the difference in the way those beliefs arise? Of the paper, 
I have a perception: I think about it, and I react to change 
it; I know the paper as fully as my rational nature can 
demand. I, as a rationalizing factor, know the paper by 
perception and control, as I know the stars when I have 
only to think to blink them out of sight. Man’s limited 
rational powers do not react upon God as they do upon per-. 
sons and things. Because a man can elicit from other 
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human beings activities so clearly resembling his own, he 
infers—not indeed with demonstrable certainty, but with 
moral certitude — the existence in them of a consciousness 
not unlike his own. All his instincts, social, sexual, family, 
fortify him in this thoroughly rational belief, though they 
furnish him no further objective evidence. Wherever (ac- 
cording to the criterion so clearly stated by Mr. G. J. Ro- 
manes in the introduction to Animal Intelligence) we find 
in the actions of other organisms the employment of means 
for ends, and especially a power of adaptation to novel cir- 
cumstances, we must assume intelligence as the motive. 
But the phenomena of the universe, outside of organic life, 
proceed in unvaried rhythm, and no novel circumstances 
appear sufficient to solve, even to a moral certainty, the 
question as to whether a Supreme Intelligence controls 
them. ‘This is, however, by no means to deny that the con- 
viction of the existence of a God, especially when backed 
by the religious instinct, may not come home to some minds 
as forcibly as that of the existence of other persons, and with 
equal moral certitude. Children, certainly, have a way of 
treating inanimate objects as if conscious; but the educa- 
tion of experience is almost wholly on the side of drawing 
the line between animals and things. Adults, as a rule, will 
find far more that can be assimilated to their intelligence in 
the conduct of other finite persons than in the facts of the 
universe without. This, however, would not necessarily be 
otherwise on the hypothesis of a God in nature; for the uni- 
verse outside of man is such a magnificent sphere of action 
‘that it is scarcely called upon to vary in plan to accord with 
any change that man has thus far shown himself capable of 
instituting, though the plan may still be there. 

But it is in point to ask, What has Theism to offer those 
who, so far from being demonstratively, are not even mor- 
ally, convinced of the existence of a God? And to this 
question we may answer, Everything or nothing: nothing, 
if it meet him who, not quite persuaded, comes hovering 
about its fold, with the perpetual query, What thinkest 
thou? or What believest thou? — everything, if the test 
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question be, What in thy heart wouldest thou, or willest 
thou? For, the truth is, Wo man disbelieves in God, but 
only in the proofs, so-called, of God’s existence. This is not 
to say that all persons believe in God; but rather that, 
when it comes to a dispute concerning the existence of a 
God, all that is afforded either to believe or disbelieve in are 
the so-called proofs. Nor does the saying refer to the per- 
sonal relation between the soul and God; for, granted he 
exist, God is undoubtedly somewhat infinitely to be be- 
lieved in. The point is this, that man’s logical belief or 
disbelief in God’s existence relates only to offered proofs 
thereof; and, since these are inconclusive, he is left, as a 
rational actor on the world’s stage, free to deal with the 
theistic idea according to its real worth in a rational system. 

As relates to the idea of God, then, why should man dis- 
believe in this highest notion of his rationality? It is here 
that all the so-called proofs fit in so beautifully to fortify the 
theistic position. For designer and designed, purposer and 
end, cause and effect, perfection and existence—are not 
these highly rational ideas, entering more or less largely 
into almost all the operations of the intellect? Naturally 
enough, then, do they not respond in unison with the soul’s 
rational desire and with the religious instinct, or in other 
words with rational religion? And do not these same inef- 
fectual proofs of God’s existence, ineffectual as proofs only, 
blaze out as the unfurled banners of advancing reason, 
when we perceive that they symbolize,in a world which, 
spite of its pleasant oases, is somewhat waste and barren, 
the consecration of the leaders of its thought and action to 
that victory of rational soul over the external universe 
which is in theistic metaphor the omnipotence of God? 
The hard lines of Spinoza’s demonstrations blossom into 
summer flower-beds when, viewed in the light of his tem- 
perate life and kindly character, they are seen to have had 
root in “instinctive love towards a thing infinite and 
eternal.” The fact is, Spinoza never doubted the being of 
a God. God for him needed not to be demonstrated, but - 
simply to be defined, like any of the most familiar objects, in 
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terms of rational ideas. God was “that which contains in 
its essence whatever expresses reality and involves no nega- 
tion.” From this definition of God as Perfection, existence 
followed as a logical and necessary predicate. An infinite 
being, having all positive attributes, would be a knowing 
being, a loving being, and withal an existent being. The 
ontological proof in the hands of Spinoza is the logical 
deduction of the idea of existence from the broader idea of 
God. And by definition and common consent the idea of 
God is a broader idea. ‘“ Act towards the universe as a God 
would have you act” conveys far more intelligence than if 
you should say, “Act as existence would have you act.” 
Spinoza’s stand is simply this: granted a God, and you have 
therein granted existence as a predicate of God. And he 
made no question that, let alone the idea of God, very God 
also would be granted. 

Now rationalism comes forward and, admitted that the 
idea of God is rational enough, doubts the being of a God. 
This it may well do, our knowledge of God being given 
distinctively in idea only, and not in perception and reaction, 
according to the full measure of knowledge man is capable 
of as a rationalizing factor in the world. And this doubt, 
since it cannot be set aside by demonstration, is fatal to the 
union of rationalistic with theistic principles, unless, as has 
been suggested, the ground of that union be primarily one 
not of belief, but of will. Since, then, the question as to 
God’s existence is a question concerning somewhat beyond 
the sphere of man’s activity, it is a question for his will, 
and not for his intelligence at its present stage of growth. 

Man’s knowledge of what is and his control of what 
shall be are limited by the sphere in which he is permitted 
to act and acquire knowledge. The universe affords his 
rational powers material for their activity, but the aim and 
goal of their exercise he himself must choose; and, beyond 
the sphere of his present control of being, he can will the 
being of every possible good, even up to the being of a God. 
Or, in other words, to bring this thought more closely in 
connection with what has gone before, the conception of 
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God as the perfection of knowledge and power relates, by 
reason of man’s imperfection, more intimately to his purpose 
to know than to his hitherto acquired knowledge. It refers 
therefore to futurity rather than to history, and appeals to 
“whosoever will” rather than to “ whosoever believeth.” 
If, indeed, man’s rational nature could suddenly expand be- 
yond that degree which left anything to be desired, and the 
sphere of his activity were the “totality of things,’ then 
might he know and demonstrate in his own being that “ God 
is.” But to demand at the outset, of a rational function 
that falls short of that, a conviction of God’s existence is to 
paralyze its activity. Conviction at the expense of purpose 
and will is bad policy for the soul. 

It is provided in the discipline of certain religious bodies 

that their leaders shall, as occasion demands, pause now and 
then in the battle, and, sitting apart outside the whirl of 
doctrinal discussion (almost always occasioned by the undue 
prominence in individual minds of some knotty question or 
fond idea), let pass before them the regiments of dogmas, 
doctrines, and opposing systems, for their deliberate inspec- 
tion. But, upon descent from this calm survey to the field of 
action, a conflict must be wellnigh inevitable. Every theory 
of action interferes with some other either real or possible. 
Some projects must be foregone for others: only a portion 
accord with the more permanent aims in pursuit of which 
a life of consecration is possible. Now, how is it that an 
act of will resolves such a contingency as this? 
” First, it selects, from various possible schemes of conduct, 
such as accord with each other and with the general plan 
of life as also willed. A living organism, among phenomena 
of a lower order, accomplishes what it does only as moved 
by inner springs of desire and will. It exactly accords with 
man’s whole experience, therefore, and with his nature as an 
imperfectly rational being, that those qualities of existence 
which he unites in idea to form his conception of God must 
be desired or willed before they can be more fully known. 

Secondly, an act of will tends to enlarge the sphere of the 
mind’s perception beyond that which is willed, since every 
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rational purpose carried into practice brings about collateral 
results unforeseen and unintended. While we will any act 
only by means of an abstract thought, we by that act sum- 
mon into being concrete realities with countless accidental 
phases, not willed by us, but potent to mar or to perfect the 
realizing of other designs to us unknown; so that, when- 
ever through one rational process man achieves a particular 
mode of being, infinite other possible processes await his 
invention. God, then, being defined as knower of all 
knowledge, how much more intimately must the believer 
feel his relationship with God when, over and above that 
knowledge which is his own interest in the world-order, he 
feels the surety of an infinite fund of possible or (as God 
lives) of actual knowledge concerned about that same 
world-order ! 

Thirdly, will, by directing action to an end, helps deter- 
mine that end to be. Useless were it to search for truths 
concerning God’s existence by the light of known truth 
alone. Since what man knows of existence is limited by 
the sphere in which he has been permitted to act, and since 
his quest is for an existence beyond, his task is hopeless if 
there be not some faculty of acting upon that unknown 
realm which he forecasts as possible. Such a faculty is 
desire or will. As on the one plane animal appetite fore- 
tells a possible contact with its object, so, in the sphere of 
intellect and the soul’s desire which now concerns us, will 
is the very core of effective thinking; it is sail and anchor, 
rudder and helmage of the speculative craft. Woe to him 
who braves the high sea of thought, nor thus knows the 
harbor whereto he is bound! Beaten by every wind of 
dogma, flawed by each new question that arises, the misad- 
ventures of Ulysses and Aineas were as naught to the mis- 
fortunes he shall encounter. More beguiling than the siren’s 
song are the imaginations which lure him on the way; wild 
and improbable beyond the dream of the poet is the sphere 
of vagaries into which he may be enticed who, witless alike 
of his destination or its bearing, would yet compute its posi- 
tion by recourse solely to the cynosure of truth. 
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Truth, to be effective, presupposes and requires the fur- 
therance of the will. The scientist in his work wills a pro- 
cedure and discovery not yet made. The rationalist, de- 
voting his life to truth in general, anticipates and wills 
developments which he knows not yet. Even the mathe- 
matician wills the process and completion of his demonstra- 
tion or calculation. If, then, man must, before he can 
advance in any direction, will something whose existence is 
to him uncertain, why not, as well as anything one knows 
not, will a truth or good or beauty one knows not; or in, 
fine, a God one knows not? Here is the turning-point in 
our discussion. All that has hitherto been said has been 
urged only to the end of informing the will. The question 
being what to will, science and philosophy come in to inform, 
not to determine,—science as being skill in classifying 
things according to certain well-defined aims, philosophy as 
being skill in classifying the aims themselves. As to pref- 
erence among those aims, the rational method is not to 
submit to a compelling logic set in operation by some ques- 
tion or dogma accidentally rooted in the thinker’s mind, 
but, sitting apart in the sanctuary of will, to know the alter- 
natives, and then deliberately to choose. 

If any other test-question be admitted than What willest 
thou? the result of the inquiry, however honestly made, is 
at the outset a foregone conclusion. There is no more strik- 
ing instance of this truth than is afforded in the description 
-by His Eminence Cardinal Newman of the manner of his 
own conversion. .In his Apologia Pro Vita Sua, he says: 

From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental principle 
of my religion. I know no other religion, I cannot enter into the idea 
of any other religion: religion as a mere sentiment is to me a dream 
and a mockery. As well can there be filial love without the fact of a 
father as devotion without the fact of a Supreme Being... . 

Secondly, I was confident in the truth of a certain definite religious 
teaching, based upon the foundation of dogma, viz., that there was a 
visible Church, with sacraments and rites which are the channels of 
invisible grace. I thought that this was the doctrine of Scripture, of 
the early Church and of the Anglican Church. Here, again, I have not 


changed in opinion: I am as certain now on that point as I was in 1833, 
and I have never ceased to be certain... . 
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About the middle of June [1839] I began to study and master the 
history of the Monophysites. I was absorbed in the doctrinal ques- 
tions.... My stronghold was Antiquity : now here, in the middle of the 
fifth century, I found, as it seemed to me, Christendom of the sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries reflected. I saw my face in that mirror, and I 
was a Monophysite. The Church of the Via Media* was in the position 
of the Oriental communion, Rome was where she now is, and the Prot- 
estants were the Eutychians.... It was difficult to make out how the 
Eutychians or Monophysites were heretics, unless Protestants and Angli- 
cans were heretics also; difficult to find arguments against the Triden- 
tine Fathers which did not tell against the Fathers of Chalcedon; difficult 
to condemn the popes of the sixteenth century, without condemning the 
popes of the fifth.... 

Hardly had I brought my course of reading to a close, when the Dublin 
Review of that same August was put into my hands by friends who were 
more favorable to the cause of Rome than I was myself.... My friend, 
an anxiously religious man, now, as then, very dear to me, a Protestant 
still, pointed out to me the palmary words of St. Augustine which were 
contained in one of the extracts made in the Review, and which had 
escaped my observation,— Securus judicat orbis terrarum.... These were 
words which went beyond the occasion of the Donatists: they applied to 
that of the Monophysites. They gave a cogency to the article, which 
had escaped me at first. They decided ecclesiastical questions on a 
simpler rule than that of Antiquity. Nay, St. Augustine was one of the 
prime oracles of Antiquity: here, then, was Antiquity deciding against 
itself. What alight was hereby thrown upon every controversy in the 
Church! not that, for a moment, the multitude may not falter in their 
judgments,— not that, in the Arian hurricane, Sees more than can be 
numbered did not bend before its fury, and fall off from St. Athanasius,— 
not that the crowd of Oriental bishops did not need to be sustained 
during the contest by the voice and the eye of St. Leo; but that the 
deliberate judgment in which the whole Church at length rests and 
acquiesces is an infallible prescription and a final sentence against such 
portions of it as protest and secede. 

November. 16, 1844. Iam going through what must be gone through, 
...and,as far as I know myself, my one paramount reason for contem- 
plating a change is my deep, unvarying conviction that our church is in 
schism, and that my salvation depends on my joining the Church of 
Rome... . I haye no existing sympathies with Roman Catholics ; I hardly 
ever, even abroad, was at one of their services: I know none of them, I 
do not like what I hear of them. 


Of items like these is made up the history of the conver- 
sion of one who admitted as of paramount importance to the 


*The Anglican Church, 
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disengaged contemplation of aims and ends by the individual 
will the question, Where is infallible authority? And to 
this the answer dogmatically made was, In the Church. But 
when doctors disagree within the Church? Again, the 
whole Church is authority as against such portions as protest 
and secede. 

Here, then, is the spectacle of a decision, arrived at with 
all the fine discrimination of a judge sworn to apply the 
principles of some highly artificial system of law according 
to his best knowledge to the case in hand, which makes the 
soul’s salvation to depend not upon its choice of prospective 
good or evil, but upon the nice question as to whether, from 
external considerations of church government, the Monophy- 
site and the Anglican, fourteen centuries apart, may not be 
treated as one case. And thus, by the accidental primacy of 
a question in the inquirer’s mind, the first and therefore most 
important decision of the individual judgment turns upon 
considerations almost purely technical, to which the large, 
broad questions that appeal to the instincts and relate to the 
welfare of humanity are all postponed. Well indeed might 
a thinker, unprejudiced by dogma, but contemplating in a 
large way the august Roman Church with its magnificent 
machinery, its conservatism, strength, and facilities for ac- 
complishing good, and finding in it a sphere for the activity 
of his own powers, and himself willing its universal ends, 
ally himself with such a concrete, living body, his aim 
being not the submission to authority, but an enlarging 
life. ei 

But such a course, if possible, would conform rather to the 
rational method we plead for, of knowing the alternatives 
before choosing the plan of operation. Submission to au- 
thority is, to say the least, not rational unless it find a place 
in a rational system,—a system, that is, which intelligently 
forecasts the end and determines it as a means adopted to 
that end. To submit otherwise is to forego man’s preroga- 
tive as a rational soul, and, turning away from the future 
good, to say rather to history (either as authority or natural 
law), “ Henceforth rule thou me; let me be carried on with 
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the tide.” But, alas! do we not know that, for the voyager 
towards the haven of personal conviction, the tide of author- 
ity and natural Jaw sets now in, now out, and that in loneli- 
ness the reckoning must be made, with infinitely more 
minuteness and detail than alien systems can have knowl- 
edge of, before the pilot may lift his eyes to the beholding 
of the landmarks or the beacon light? 

Rationalism, then, or rather man in the full confidence of 
his rational powers, may be conceived as staying apart for 
the moment in a willing rather than a busy mood, and to be 
now inquiring of those who hold to the theistic dogma not, 
. How do you answer this or that question? but, What have 
you to offer? And to this Theists can truly answer, “ Faith 
in the possibility of all good that your rational powers may 
dream of, even up to the being of a God,—in a word, 
Theism.” We do not attempt to prove His existence, but 
we believe in a God. Our aim and end are in a single line. 
Rational perfection is your aim; and in such a conception 
we Theists are most at home, for such is our conception of 
God. If the really important thing be not belief but Will, 
then the real question which Theism calls upon you to 
answer is not, Do you kelieve there is a God? but WouLp 
you that there were a God? Were there some God of 
another world, some (so to speak) infinite outsider, to come 
to you and say, “I will come into your world with my 
omniscience, my love of right, and my unbounded power for 
good, and I will be your God, upholding all such rights and 
goods and truths as accord with mine,” — would you wel- 
come such a God? Or if in a dream you should hear a 
voice say, “I, God, am not in the world a being as you are; 
Iam but a negation only and a possibility : whether I am to 
be and your dream is to be realized it is your province to 
decide,” — would you exercise the creative fiat granted you, 
and say to the God of your dream, BE? 

Now man cannot determine what shall be, except so far 
as the sphere of his activity extends. But the alternatives 
which every considerate person finds submitted to him are 
these: “Shall I act as if my truths and goods and rights 
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were poor fugitive things out of all connection with the 
world? shall every act be but a momentary enthusiasm clean 
distraught? or shall I act as if my truths and goods and 
rights were in a sphere continually creative of, or sustained 
by, the Truth and Good and Right they dream of?” This 
question is given to man to decide; and can the rational 
powers of man decide it but in one way? Like a babe, 
clutching at the picture of an apple he cannot grasp, is the 
mind which halts or lingers in the vain endeavor to solve the 
problem of God’s existence; but he in whom the rational 
faith abides goes to the duties of life, like the wise husband- 
man to his toil, tilling the ground, planting the seed, nourish- 
ing the young growth, satisfied that in due season he may 
present his child with the perfect fruit. 

Rationalism must choose a faith, though for it faith be not 
a blind conviction, but the last thing to be granted after 
examining the instinctive demands of man’s nature and lis- 
tening to the critique of philosophy thereon. This neces- 
sity of faith is no new doctrine. Every reaction of the man 
upon the objects before him is a venture of the soul attended 
with some doubt as to its result. You may have bitten into 
a thousand juicy apples, but, until you bite, you are not 
certain whether this particular apple be not stuffed with 
wax. The theistic faith rests for its justification not on the 
proofs of God’s existence, but on just such experimental 
grounds as any other. Good men have ever found the uni- 
verse susceptible of a personal relation, as of man towards 
God. The success of the method and the susceptibility of 
the universe to the method are, so far as experience can 
testify, involved in their success. But there is needed 
always a faith in something beyond the method, which, by 
assuring to it an aim and object, shall carry it beyond itself 
and so keep it alive. When Columbus set sail for the 
Western World, he went, not upon a voyage made merely 
in conformity to certain prescribed methods of discovery, 
but with faith in a real shore to be reached. He postulated 
that which made his voyage worth while. So too is made 
the postulate of God, the ever present guarantee of every 
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good. The message of all prophets is this, if it is anything, 
that all possible goods are for humanity, and that some- 
where they do abide. In the language of an old English 
metrist,— 
“ Ther is lyf withoute ony deth, 

And ther is youthe without ony elde ; 

And ther is alle manner welthe to welde; 

And ther is rest without ony travaille, 

And ther is pees without ony strife, 

And ther is alle manner lykinge of lyf: — 

And theris bright somer ever to se: 

And ther is nevere wynter in that countrie : — 

And ther is more worshipe and honour 

Than evere hade kynge other emperour. 

And ther is grete melodie of aungeles songe, 

And ther is preysing hem amonge. 

And ther is alle manner frendshipe that may be, 

And ther is evere perfect love and charite ; 

And ther is wisdom without folye, 

And ther is honeste without vileneye. 

Al these a man may joyes of hevene call: 

Ac yutte the most sovereyn joye of alle 

Is the sighte of Goddes bright face, 

In wham resteth alle manner grace.” 


Still, what our day and situation demand is not the 
rhapsody of the hermit, nor yet the leer of social content, 
but the —TI had almost said aggressive, I will say active, 
confident, discriminating faith of men whose choice is made, 
and who can enter the lists without danger either of being 
caught up by the first revival wind that blows, or of being 
blinded by the dust of vulgar psychic associations. 

Objection may be made that the conception of God as ex- 
istent in no wise determines for one whether any purposed 
line of conduct be good or bad. Why may not the murderer 
say, Murder is good, and God guarantees its possibility ? So 
indeed he may. But a sufficiently practical answer is to be 
found in the structure and habitudes of the human mind. 
The coarser vices, about which men are for the most part 
agreed, are not such as to derive comfort from the considera- 
tions here advanced. There might exist a depraved mind 
thoroughly resolved upon committing all the sins in the 
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category in the name of God, but practically such char- 
acters are the exception. The outlook of sin as compared 
with good is ever a narrow one. The common criminal is a 
criminal because he pictures his crime as a desired event 
with an intensity which shuts out other ends. But the 
common virtues are rather modes of conduct, powers of 
rational action, which are still ready for new material to 
mould when the criminal’s motive has perished with the 
event which it desired. The more flagrant crimes, at least, 
are not compatible with the exercise of man’s rational 
nature; and, as he acquires with knowledge finer ethical 
discrimination, the lesser vices go the way of the coarser, 
while he pushes on witha more healthful sense of the mani- 
fold possibilities of attainment which the nature of things 
guarantees to the faculties of man. Conscience and practi- 
cal ethics must be left to determine the moral quality of any 
act or rule of conduct. Kant’s rule — Will according to 
principles which might be universally adopted — ever holds 
good. But the critique of philosophy thereon must never- 
theless be that every stroke of conduct has manifold more 
issues than the mind can contemplate in willing; and the 
value of the theistic faith is that it sustains the good motive, 
as against the antagonisms of the world, by the notion of a 
power over and above the individual will, which also favors 
its good ends. 

If theism is a real support to those who adopt the Kan- 
tian rule, it ought also in consistency to have its support ; 
and so in truth it has. Act as a God would have you, or, 
Act on the principle that there exists a God, are certainly 
rules whose universal adoption would involve no contradic- 
tion. ‘ Get knowledge of God, or the fullest conception of 
God” is such a rule; and “Since you cannot prove it, WILL 
the existence of a God” is such a rule. Moreover, if, as 
Kant says, the one good thing is a good will, and that though 
the soul were imprisoned as with bars of steel, then is this 
last the very acme of good will, God being by definition the 
perfection of all that should be willed, and a more abundant. 
summum bonum even than that proposed by Kant. 
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One word more in support of the theistic position: it has 
todo with discipline. Man, in willing God, can never be 
disappointed in the issue ; for all that can fail him is in the 
finite sphere wherein he acts. In this sphere he often finds 
his will impossible of execution: wherein is the discipline of 
life. And he thereby learns that some things it is better 
not to will, and that others, though ever held in mind as 
good, must of necessity be postponed. His sharpest lessons 
in this line come in his contact with his fellow-men. In the 
formation of his character he is forced to recognize influ- 
ences for which he cannot be otherwise than thankful, and 
yet influences which, their source being in the misconduct of 
others, can lead but to their condemnation. Here, too, the 
faith in God comes in to sustain him as he needs to be sus- 
tained, even in his defeat. For I see not how the discipline 
of life could result but almost in the destruction of the soul, 
were the individual called upon to acquiesce in the motives 
which, oftentimes for good, defeat him. For, spite of de- 
feat, his salvation is an enlargement and not depression. 
The upholding of the rational principle of conduct is worth 
far more than any end or possession to be gained by its sac- 
rifice. If there be not an inner buoyancy akin to religion, 
discipline will be too often at the expense of good disposi- 
tion or of mental vigor. Do we not behold the spectacle of 
parents stultifying the lives of their children, and educating 
them to be sensible of the titillation only of life’s more com- 
mon allurements, as if with the conscious purpose that thus 
they might spare them the disappointment of those tenden- 
‘cies which require almost a special power or providence to 
uphold them against the fortuities of existence? And are 
we not sometimes led to question whether the remedy or the 
disease be worse when, on the other hand, we see good nat- 
ural disposition and mentality reach almost the age of sta- 
bility only to find that the heat of friction, which should 
give lustre to the diamond, reduces it to ashes? Whether 
is the more unhappy issue, cackling frivolity or growling 
discontent ? 

But, for such as can adopt it, Theism, or rational religion 
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at its height, though it sound far off, is the full solution of 
the problem. The young man’s most salutary faith will 
ever be that the universe is in the end reconcilable to the 
soul; that, however severe the lessons of his experience may 
have been, if the good in him find no acceptance in the 
world, it is the fault of a misguided world which he and he 
alone is by natural endowment best fitted to enjoin to bet- 
ter methods; that the normal activity of the soul, whether 
or not it attain its end in this world, can never be otherwise 
than healthful for the soul; and, above all, that Theism, 
whose flowering and fruitage are not in the universe with- 
out, but in the soul of man, can never fail. 

R. W. Buack. 


SPIRIT AND LETTER. 


Paul’s “letter” that “killeth” seems almost an echo of 
Jesus’ “flesh” (if the words are really his, in the Fourth 
Gospel: “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing”); and the letter (ypdéyyo) answers to the flesh, in 
that both are signs or symbols, coverings of somewhat within 
or underneath; both are vehicles to contain, convey, or 
make visible, the spirit. To enlarge this definition of the 
letter (or flesh), it is, for our present purpose, the external, 
temporal, visible, limited, fixed, and that which has no essen- 
tial quality or importance,—e.g., the merely old or the 
merely new,— in contrast with the internal, eternal, invisi- 
ble, unlimited, progressive, and essential spirit. 

Let us recognize the uses of the letter : — 

(a) It is an aid to exactness. “Put it in writing,” we 
say; “let it be down in black and white.” The court de- 
cides by the written agreement; 7.e., the letter. Dr. Hedge, 
in a passage of his Reason in Religion, graphically sets forth 
the power of the letter (through this quality of exactness) 
in the case of a deed, a constitution, or nautical tables. We 
also clarify our thinking by writing out our thought. 


“Writing maketh an exact man.” Probably only the . 
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highest order of minds can rival the feat of Stuart Mill, who 
is said to have thought out the main outlines, at least, of his 
massive Logie before putting pen to paper; can carry ona 
protracted train of thought without the aid of writing, or 
the letter. 

(6) It may be vehiele or container, the vial that holds the 
precious perfume, the wire on which the swift message flies. 
It is still a question whether one can think at all except in 
words, as certainly the elaboration of thought in the human 
mind has gone on side by side with the development of lan- 
guage, and each has reacted on the other. It is true we are 
not quite ignorant of human history before the art of writ- 
ing was known. Archeology, through its many handmaids, 
and comparative philology have taught us a marvellous deal 
about prehistoric man; and yet what we know is rather 
vague and unsatisfactory, and confined largely to the out- 
ward and material. When science and conjecture have 
poured their utmost light on even the neo-lithic man, how 
little we know of him in comparison with the men we call 
Homeric! 

(ec) The letter, again, may make visible or tangible the 
often too subtile thought or spirit or life. Thus the one 
great use of the elaborate ritual and symbolism which grew 
up in the Christian Church was to appeal to barbarous 
peoples and to childish or uncultivated minds. Candle and 
crucifix, surplice and stole, storied window and altar-cloth, 
and the very altar itself,— they have all been as picture- 
books to a child, to make visible thoughts or lessons of 
religion. And what is the very idol of the savage but an 
effort to make visible what by its very nature is invisible ? 

But few are the good things that may not become evils 
and stumbling-blocks. At best, the letter is but limited and 
should be considered only temporary, like the corks or 
ropes by which we learn to swim. ‘ When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child”; but the hour comes when childish things must be 
put aside. ‘When that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part must be done away.” At best, the letter is 
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temporary. It exists not for itself, but for the spirit it is 
supposed to help; and it should never assert an independent 
existence or importance,— as when the miser gloats over his 
gold, as if it had any money value when not in use, or as 
when mere physical beauty makes its boast, when there is 
beauty neither of thought nor of spirit symbolized be- 
neath it. 

There may be failures or positive evils connected with the 
letter : — 

(a) The writing or letter which was to give exactness 
may in fact really confuse or distort the figure. Take our 
conception of Jesus. It is no doubt true that we must form 
that conception largely on the basis of the written record of 
him, reading and interpreting as best we may; while it is 
also true that a Jesus of whom we knew only by tradition 
would be constantly open to the suspicion of being largely 
the creation of fancy, an unconscious growth in pious minds 
from age to age. Moreover, we must confess that the chief 
elements of uncertainty in our present picture of him are 
occasioned by the conception we find in the Fourth Gospel, 
the very one which may be the product of later pious 
meditation, rather than rest upon early written records. 
And yet, in a certain way, the very written record, however 
early, may conceivably be a source of mistake which would 
perhaps have been avoided by the unwritten tradition. Take 
the grotesque story of the money found in the fish’s mouth 
(Matt. xxii.). Who can doubt that it grew out of a talk in 
which Jesus said, in his picture language, “ We shall have 
to find our tax-money in the fish’s mouth”? meaning 
simply, Catch some fish and sell them; and by writing it 
became materialized into a miracle. So when Jesus at the 
supper (Luke xxii.) was talking about swords, and how 
each disciple must have one, even if he had to sell his cloak 
to get it,—again his picture language of the Sword of the 
Spirit,— the disciples called his attention to “ two swords” 
they had there already! and Jesus sadly dismisses the 
subject. ; 

We have to read between or underneath the lines to get 
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at the real Jesus of the New Testament. We see him there 
through two or three media,—the imperfect conception of 
the writer, if he was an eye-witness, or, if not, then the 
imperfect conceptions of both the writer and his informer, 
and then our imperfect knowledge of the language of the 
writer; and we must try to get direct sight by the spirit. 
Much as we are dependent on the letter of the New Testa- 
ment, the “ Christian consciousness” of the ages, co-operat- 
ing with a clearer knowledge of New Testament times won 
by getting at the spirit underneath different writings, is pro- 
ducing at last a more intelligible and consistent and a truer 
picture of Jesus than the mere gospel story. The glass sides 
of an aquarium shut in the fishes and curious things, so that 
we can examine them; but if we look through defective 
glass, the shapes and colors may be all untrue. 

(6) Then the vehicle or container may become a strait- 
jacket. The vial must be opened, or else, although it may 
be of alabaster, broken, that we may get at the precious 
ointment it contains. The chrysalis which holds and shel- 
ters the dormant life within must “ crack into shining wings,” 
or be evermore a “dull chrysalis.” If the liturgy of the 
Church is oft-times a help, it is, alas, too often a strait- 
jacket, cramping originality and stunting the growing life 
of the minister. Happily, the old bottle sometimes bursts, 
and gives free vent to the new wine of the spirit. 

(c) Then the making visible may become an evil. We 
may fasten the gaze too intently on the things that are seen, 
so as to lose sight of, or forget, the unseen things they 
should stand for. The rite of Baptism was to make visible 
the inner purifying it was supposed to symbolize; but 
presently it came to be a thing dy itself, having an intrinsic 
value. Constantine delays his baptism till near the close of 
life, partly because sins committed after baptism are much 
more serious to deal with, partly because baptism wipes 
away all sins that have gone before. If any had been so 
unfortunate as to die unbaptized, some one must be baptized 
for them,—a custom Paul argues from, without, perhaps, 
indorsing. Who might be baptized, and the method, came 
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to be questions of gravest moment, destined to be bitterly 
disputed, and even to divide the Church. And must any 
one be baptized by any form? Thus the symbol becomes 
exalted into the place of the thing symbolized, the letter 
into the place of the spirit underneath; and so the letter 
killeth. 

Or, take the rite of the Supper. We understand that it 
was instituted as, in some way not perfectly clear to us, a 
visible memorial of Jesus,’and in particular of the death 
which crowned his life. But presently it became a thing of 
vital importance in itself: now as a sacrifice, in which Jesus 
was actually offered up anew in atonement for the sins of 
the world, the bread and the wine being on every occasion 
converted by miracle into the very body and blood of the 
crucified ; now as actual nourisher of the life of the partaker, 
the same miracle being in every case enacted. 

And the belief in this miracle led to some most extraor- 
dinary questions.* Is the bread changed only into the 
body of Christ, or also into his blood? Is the bread 
changed only into the flesh of Christ, or also into his body 
and soul, or into his divinity, or even into the Holy Trinity 
itself? Does the change take place gradually or suddenly ? 
Is there only one body in the multitude of “hosts,” so that 
the same Christ is sacrificed at the same time upon all 
altars? Thomas Aquinas and other church authors of the 
Middle Age held that a mouse or dog eating the conse- 
crated bread ate the real body of Christ. And it was even 
thought that Jesus himself partook by accommodation of his 
own body at the Last Supper. On an old chalice is a Latin 
inscription, which runs, * The King sits at the supper with 
the twelve about him; he holds himself in his hands; the 
very food eats itself.” The denial of the cup to the laity in 
the Roman Catholic Church was justified by pious horror 
lest in a general handling of the cup the blood should be 
spilt. 

Some of the bitterest controversies of the Church, per- 


*See Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, Vol. II. 
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haps bitterest in the Protestant Church itself, have turned 
on the meaning of the supper. The mode of taking the 
words, “This is my body,” was in Reformation times a 
leading cause of the separation between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Confessions. Would not Jesus have said, “It 
is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing” ? 
And so, again, the letter killeth, and only the spirit giveth 
life. 

The letter, again, is external, on the surface. The danger, 
then, is that we shall be content with the surface, and not. 
penetrate below to the spirit and inner life; shall rest in the 
“outward and visible sign,” and not go on to the “inward 
and spiritual grace.” It has long been a weak place in the 
history of the Church, that it has based its argument and 
defence on external rather than internal evidence, alleged 
miracle, which, if established, could have but varying and 
doubtful influence, instead of the evidence of the spirit and 
life, the personal appeal to ‘ taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” 

Moreover, the unwise defence of the letter, or external, 
has often brought the spirit into the same disrepute from 
which it was found impossible to clear the letter. When, 
for example, we read in 1 Sam. xv. that God commanded 
the people on a certain occasion to slay among the enemy 
mothers with the infants at their breasts, if we insist on 
justifying, at all hazards, this statement, saying that religion 
itself must stand or fall with it,—who does not see that 
humane and thoughtful souls, if they accept the alternative, 
‘will quietly say, ‘“ Very well: then we must do without relig- 
ion and without God” ? 

Then, the letter is temporary, and the danger is that we 
shall lose sight of that which is eternal; it is visible, and we 
may forget that which is unseen; it is limited, contracted in 
scope, and we may forget the infinite; it is fixed, and the 
spirit is ever growing. Forms and ceremonies, institutions 
even, tend to petrify or ossify, to become stiff and unwieldy, 
like the shoes of Chinese women. The tendency of the 


letter is to ignore the progressive life of the spirit. Though . 
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Paul has to feed the beginners in the new life with milk 
and not with meat, he is anxious for the hour to come when 
he can give them stronger food. The tendency to adore the 
letter, as such, sometimes takes curious shape, as when 
Augustine * thought it almost sacrilege that Jerome, the 
foremost scholar of his time, should propose to supersede 
the LX X. and the earlier Latin version of the Old Testa- 
ment by another made directly from the Hebrew; while, 
oddly enough, this very version by Jerome is now, as the 
Vulgate, in its turn revered in the Roman Catholic Church 
as almost superior to the original Hebrew. : 

The same habit of mind which leads us to revere the 
letter as such makes us worship the merely old, or the 
merely new. These may be taken, indeed, as forms of the 
letter from which the spirit has departed. The old as old 
is not necessarily bad, nor the new as new, but the old di- 
vorced from the new, and the new separated from the old. 
The spirit is in the two conjointly, not in either apart from 
the other. The Eternal is both from “ everlasting” and “ to 
everlasting.” If either is sacrificed to the other, the letter 
killeth. If an ancient custom is still clung to when it has 
ceased to be in harmony with the new life, or if we are 
tossed by every wind of fancy, and every novelty is, with- 
out challenge, adopted simply because it is new, the letter 
killeth. If the oldness of the letter is bad, the newness of 
the letter is no better, which flouts the past and builds its 
castles in the air. Wise is the scribe who bringeth forth 
out of his treasury things new and old! 

The letter of ancient custom killeth when not translated 
into modern life and thought,— the spirit being preserved, 
though the language or symbol has changed. The difficulty 
is, we preserve at all hazards the letter, careless what be- 
comes of the spirit or inner life. 

Literalism may be falsehood. How many lies are based 
on literal truth! Often, in order to be truthful, we must 
violate the letter of the truth. How often advertisements 
and public or private utterances are with utmost care and — 


* See Introduction to Toy’s Quotations in the New Testament. 
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ingenuity so framed as to “ palter with us in a double sense,” 
keeping promise to the ear only to break it to the hope! * 

The letter is What is written; and the spirit is often 
embodied — shall we say embalmed? —in Scripture. Yet 
not exhaustively. There are messages of the spirit which 
never were written, or even spoken, but passed into the 
heart and life by mystic doorways of the soul. There are 
‘“God-intoxicated” men to-day, as truly as were any that 
ever guided pen or swept the harp strings. 


“ Not by the letter’s oldness move 
The myriad worlds on worlds that course 
The spaces of the universe. ... 
Why mourn above some hopeless flaw 
In the stone tables of the law, 
When Scripture every day afresh 
Is traced on tablets of the flesh ? 
By inward sense, by outward signs, 
God’s presence still the heart divines.” 


But will you undertake to be wise above what is written ? 
Yes: why not? If the letter was but half-written, or was 
for yesterday, and to-day is upon me with its new pointings 
and new difficulties, it shall go hard with me but I will seek 
new light from the fountain of it. 

It is an expressive phrase by which we speak of a lifeless 
law or institution as a “dead letter.” That is one of the 
dangers always besetting the letter,— that it shall become 
dead, and by its death kill other things as well. As the 
body without the spirit is dead, so the letter without the 
spirit is dead also. When a community under whatever 
impulse enacts a law which it is not prepared to enforce, or 
which the majority do not wish to see enforced, the spirit 
dies out of it, and it dies also, becomes a dead letter. But 
it is of the nature of the dead letter, as of other decaying 
matter, to spread death around it; and so the better life 
and earnestness of that community will begin to decline, 


*Of this and the preceding paragraph jointly two inte esting illustrations may 
be noticed: Muybridge’s revelations of the actual (or literal) movements of the 
horse or the hound in running, which yet have been decided to be artistically false 
and misleading, because they are not what we see; and the still vexed question be- 
tween realism and idealism in art and romance, 
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law will lose something of its majesty and sacredness, and 
at last it shall be seen once more that the letter, emptied of 
the spirit, killeth. 

It has been said* that “all spirit, in proportion to the 
force there is in it, seeks to embody itself, and tends in time 
to become a letter.” Beginning in a disembodied condition, 
it tends, unless it is to evaporate and disappear, to embody 
itself in an institution or letter. This position is open to 
question. The same argument has been brought in favor of 
a quasi-resurrection of the body,—that the spirit cannot 
exist without a body. But how do we know that spirit can- 
not exist disembodied? And what becomes of it when the 
body dies? We do not know what electricity is, but we 
know its most perceptible manifestations are when it is not 
embodied, but is passing between conductors. 

But even if it be true that in its earlier stages the spirit 
is always incarnated in a letter, does it not tend at last 
to outgrow the letter, and become at length once more 
free, or else to demand continually larger and larger habi- 
tations of the letter? Such seems to have been the his- 
tory of religion. Far back we discover the spirit (that is, 
the conception of it) taking shape in grossly material forms, 
—a gnarled root, an odd-shaped stone, a curious or repul- 
sive animal. Then, perhaps, mountain heights,— Gerizim, 
Jerusalem, Olympus,— lifting themselves heavenward, or 
the starry skies themselves, become the abodes of deity, or 
cathedral shrine or chancel, shapes of beauty which man’s 
hands have made. But more and more the spirit seeks 
escape. Not in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, exclu- 
sively, is God to be worshipped. The heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Him, nor any earthly shrine, and at last the 
spirit is embodied in the least material letter,—the heart 
and soul of man. Larger and larger, freer and freer must 
the lodging of the spirit be. 

“Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free.” 
H. D. Carin. 


* Hedge, Reason in Religion. 
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SYMBOLISM IN RELIGION. 


The man who demands that his religion be literally true 
is like a man who should refuse to trust his senses because 
they tell him that the sun revolves around the earth. The 
man who is skeptical of religion because his reason cannot 
picture it is like a man who should refuse to enjoy the beau- 
ties of a flower because his senses tell him that red, orange, 
and violet are colors, when science says they are not colors 
at all, but mere vibrations of ether. The man who refuses 
to partake of religion’s gladsome feast because it nourishes 
only the soul, and cannot be defended by books on logic and 
mechanics, is like a man who should refuse to walk down 
to dinner at the appointed hour, because some philosophers 
teach that absolute motion does not exist, but is only a mind- 
form, with no reality whatever in objective nature. 

No reform can succeed until it has a leader. No truth is 
anything till it has a symbol; and the value of the symbol 
consists in its moral beauty and effectiveness no less than in 
its accuracy and simplicity. Without a parable Jesus spake 
not to his disciples; without a world of symbols God himself 
is zero, intelligence an illusion, and religion a snare. 

“But,” says the rationalist, “if we know these are sym- 
bols, we can rise above them; we can dispense with them 
altogether, and commune face to face with the reality sym- 
bolized.” We might as well try to deify the marble gods of 
the Pantheon; we might as well try to embody the Absolute 
in the moulds of space-bound, time-tied sense. If every-day 
language were modified to suit the boasted discoveries of 
the scientific theisms and religion-philosophies of the day, it 
would most certainly be false and unsound to the inmost 
core. It would be absurd pedantry for the whole world 
straightway to refuse to speak of the sun as rising and set- 
ting. It would be tedious and stupid of us if, instead of 
calling the rose red, we should begin speaking of it as a 
somewhat emitting so long and so many vibrations per sec- 
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ond. Nor have we explained the matter of color thus, for 
motion may be as much a fiction of the imagination as 
color is. 

The greatest realities cannot be distinctly thought, to say 
nothing of their being literally true. When rational religion 
takes leave of the soul and its poetry, it is upon forbidden 
ground; and when it remains in its own domain it has 
nothing to say of origins. Of the where and whence of our 
deepest thoughts, we have no account to give. By what 
laws the soul reached them from material furnished by 
ordinary seeing and hearing, we have no means of knowing. 
But, unless these thoughts interfere with puerile prejudices, 
we never think of doubting them. Because we have no 
account to give of their birth, because they are our own and 
not mere imperfect memories of what we have once seen or 
heard, we become enamored of them. Perhaps they may 
contain absolute contradictions, some actual absurdities, it 
may be; but because they are ours, visions of our own soul 
in its sublime moments, we cling to them. We love them 
with that self-denying reverence which the mother bestows 
upon her deformed children. And, could we but see it, they 
are not the mind’s deformed children, as in our moments of 
modesty and tremor they often seem to be: they are rather 
creatures of transcendent though crumpled beauty, still 
clad in an earthly chrysalis from which, some day, they will 
surely emerge in all their perfection and loveliness. We 
have an instinctive sense of a certain sublime modesty and 
propriety that’ those truths which we most respect and 
admire must not appear before us naked. They are veiled 
statues. Only the dim outline appears to the eye of sense: 
all else is the soul’s own sweet possession. , 

Religion is the soul’s own property, and as such it is here 
treated. What it may have to say upon the guidance of 
conduct, so as to secure the greatest inward peace and out- 
ward prosperity,— what it may have to say as to the proper 
ways and means of realizing our highest development, it is 
not ours at this time to inquire. But what is religion as a 
possession of the soul? Is it a compend of facts and cireum- 
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stances? Is it a series of dates and genealogies? Isit a 
collect of prayers and church observances? As usually 
understood, it includes more or less of these things, but for 
the soul it is none of these. As to the poet things have a 
higher value than that revealed to the senses, so to the soul 
creeds and confessionals have a meaning not revealed to the 
intellect, or they are worse than useless. It is the associa- 
tion that gives the souvenir its value, and the symbols of 
the Church are the souvenirs of the soul. 

‘“‘Philosophically viewed,” says somebody, “all things 
around us are symbols, and the absence of them is death.” 
Nor is it true, as some suppose, that we shall ever outgrow 
this need of symbols. The demand for them increases with 
our growth in intelligence. But the demand is that they 
remain symbols, for so soon as they are regarded as realities 
they become idols. 

The healthy soul never demands that its religious expres- 
sion be literally true, but only that it be inspiring, elevating, 
beautifying, and ennobling. Rationalism is just and holy 
and good. It will help the soul in choosing its symbols from 
the science and philosophy that happen to be going; and 
this prevents friction and working at cross-purpose. It will 
overthrow superstitions that are bedded in materialism and 
immorality. But in religion rationalism can be neither 
positive nor aggressive. The soul —and all history proves 
this — clings with tenacious reverence to creeds and confes- 
sions that are morally beautiful, even after they have be- 
come wholly worthless and misleading to scientific thought. 
This is true within the circle of the liberal churches, and it 
is so because the soul refuses to admit the claims of logic to 
decide upon the value of its faiths. It never tires of reiterat- 
ing that religious literature is not contained in theologies, 
but in whatever of emotive and life-giving thought is 
couched in rhythmical language. With the advent of the 
Copernican astronomy, the “ funnel-shaped Inferno ” and the 
“ Paradise in the centre of the universe of God” were for- 
ever consigned to the limbo “ whither Hades and Valhalla 
had gone before”; but Dante and Milton are still dear to 
our hearts. 
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The soul left to itself will never go astray. Faith is natu- 
rally no dead thing, but the protoplasmic nucleus around 
which the soul’s activities cluster. Mutually they strengthen 
and quicken each other. The emotive thought of faith must 
become rhythmical action by inherent necessity. However 
unrational be its creed, the soul that trusts in itself and has 
the courage of conviction is pre-eminently practical, and 
does actually realize in the life that ideal which more per- 
fect intellectual systems so often aim at and so rarely secure. 
It seems to be a law that what is gained in accuracy is lost 
in effectiveness. As religious beliefs gain in scientific 
truthfulness beyond a certain limit set by human nature 
itself, they are not only rendered alien and unsympathetic 
towards the contradictions and inconsistencies that are in- 
dissolubly bound up in the human spirit, but, worse than 
this, the soul, because of the seeming accuracy, tends to 
deny that they are any longer symbols, and to affirm that 
they are realities. Thus they become mere idols, wholly 
worthless, unspiritual, and vitiating. It is never the most 
perfect systems that have been the most useful. By the 
foolishness of preaching, by the imperfect medium of parable 
and miracle, by the stumbling-block of creeds, the soul tries 
to picture to itself its sublime realities. Imperfect are they 
all, but in those symbols are concealed the most nearly 
perfect visions of truth and holiness that have ever been 
revealed to man. 

Feeling is before thought, and all thought is for feeling. 
The majority of men do not think,— they feel; or, rather, the 
opinions they hold to-day tell us how far they had journeyed 
when they grew weary of thinking, stopped, built them a 
Bethel or a Bedlam, and settled down for life. How little or 
how much of truth they had actually found, then, it is not 
ours to say. But it is a fact that the great truths of a sys- 
tem of rational religion seem ruthlessly shut away from the 
mass of mankind, because they prefer the passive process of 
feeling to the active one of thinking. But, with a favorable 
religious heritage from the past, this is not so bad as it seems. 
History seems to show that the religious life which inclines 
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to intellectualism is always more or less restless and dissat- 
isfied. But the man of feeling, whose creed does not clash 
violently with the science of his age, receives a comfort, a 
strength, and a hope from his religion that is beyond compu- 
tation. From the benefits of religion, from that faith which, 
all unconsciously, sees behind the symbol to the reality, the 
masses are not excluded. However imperfect religion may 
be in their thought, in their hearts they feel the God they 
love, they enjoy the beauties and inspirations of commun- 
ion with him. 

And, after all, who shall say that their conceptions are 
false? Perhaps our sun does literally rise and set to the 
inhabitants of some other sun. It is false emphasis to talk 
only of ethics and rationalism, just as it is also erroneous to 
speak only of feeling and sentiment. Thought and morality 
do not touch our common humanity on all sides. They 
cannot secure a harmonious development. A wise use of 
symbols since the time of Jesus has been too little known, 
while extreme views in their regard have plunged the world 
into superstition and materialism respectively. Truth is 
what we want. And if truth find me, it matters not by 
what symbol I seize it and retain it. 

Nor do I care to defend that symbol except before the 
bar of my own soul. We have an instinctive sense that all 
that is best and most beautiful in religion needs no proof 
and cannot be proved. It is the soul’s inmost self, and any 
effort at proof must ever seem a useless travesty. This is 
so not because religion is irrational, but because the real 
content of religion is nothing other than the normal activity 
of the very soul that is trying to prove it true. 

Symbolism in religion! Religion is nothing but symbol- 
ism, just as the whole world is a symbol whose soul is God. 
The dead, brute facts of a God in heaven, of a life of virtue 
here and everlastingness hereafter, are, as such, not worth a 
farthing. God is a living truth only to the soul that loves 
him in the variegated garment of life that he wears. Im- 
mortality is a faith only to the soul that sees deeper than 
unrelenting Time clad in his earth-hull and garniture. Ra- 
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tional religion, whose very name we love, is a ludicrous con- 
tradiction until its very reason, its brain-knowledge, becomes 
a symbol of that Spirit-essence in whom we live and move 
and have our being. Religion is a symbol of that ineffable 
reality —joy, pleasure, peace, rest, communion with God, 
—all these predicated of that impassioned, crumpled, strug- 
gling, aspiring creation, Man. 

To many of us, the dearest and sweetest memories of our 
religious life cluster around the symbols of the Chureh,— 
the altar, the baptismal font, the memorial table, the com- 


munion cup. 
“ Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place,” 


these symbols remain a faithful index of the power and life 
of the Church. 


A. B. CuRTIS. 


YIMA. 
A PERSIAN APOLOGUE. 


Leigh Hunt’s poem, “ Abou Ben Adhem,” has gone all 
over the world. It has become common knowledge every- 
where that, though the angel would not write Ben Adhem 
down as one who loved the Lord, yet afterwards his name 
was found the first in the list because he loved his fellow- 
men. This is a thought which has great part in religion. 
In some form, it is in all scriptures. I never read any 
scriptures, whether Christian or anyother (and I have 
found much food to be gathered in the scriptures of all 
religions), without falling on this thought in them, that it 
is the lover of men, whether he be a Samaritan or however 
despised or outcast, who loves the Maker of men. In the 
Zend-Avesta, this thought is put in a legend, quaintly, beau- 
tifully, and tenderly,— the story of Yima. It is told in the - 
second Fargard of the Vendidad. 
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Yima was a shepherd, very ancient; indeed, among the 
first of men when the earth was but little peopled, as the 
story is. He was beautiful in look, of noble stature, and yet 
supple and delicate; of bright countenance and shining hair, 
and eyes like the deep-sea blue. Ahura Mazda, that is to 
say, the Lord-all-knowing, looking down from heaven, be- 
held the beauty of the shepherd, and resolved to send him 
forth to be a preacher and minister of the divine law. 
Whereupon, he called to the shepherd out of the sky, and 
said, “ Fair Yima, I call you and send you forth to be a 
preacher and bearer of my law.” This seemed a very heavy 
weight to Yima. By no means could he take on him to be 
a preacher. It was a terrible and holy office; and to bear 
the law seemed to him like lifting up a mountain. There- 
fore he cast himself on his face and cried: “O Ahura 
Mazda, lay not this upon me: I was not born, I was not 
taught, to be a preacher and bearer of thy law.” 

Now at this point in the story we hear the human heart 
speak when it is left to itself and to nature. There are 
many religious sects (and Christianity in some of its creeds 
is one of them) which would make Ahura Mazda full of 
wrath at this answer of the shepherd; nay, it would be 
taught that no guilt could be greater than to lack the faith 
to proclaim the Lord and his law. But in some old script- 
ures, as in this story, there was a different and better 
thought; for then men spoke straight out of the heart. 
Indeed, they sang their religion, and singing is given to 
blithe and simple thoughts. 

When Yima had answered what in effect was to say that 
he dared not claim the love of the Lord, just as the angel 
denied it to Ben Adhem, the like result came as in the poem; 
that is, the love of men then was put forth for Yima to lay 
hold of. Ahura Mazda answered: ‘Since thou wishest not 
to be the preacher and the bearer of my law, then go thou 
and make my worlds thrive; make my worlds increase; 
undertake thou to nourish, to rule, and to watch over my 
world.” This found an echo in the shepherd’s heart. ‘The 
fair Yima replied: “ Yea, I will make thy worlds thrive, I 
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will make thy worlds increase; yea, I will nourish and 
watch over thy world. While I do live, there shall be 
neither cold wind nor hot wind, neither disease nor death.” 

Then Ahura Mazda reached down from heaven and gave 
Yima “two implements, a golden ring and a poniard inlaid 
with gold,” and proclaimed, “ Yima bears the royal sway.” 
Thus, under the reign of the shepherd, three hundred winters 
passed in which there were no cold winds, and three hundred 
summers with never a hot wind, such care did he take of the 
earth ; and there was great thrift and increase. The earth 
‘“‘was replenished with flocks and herds,” says the old 
record; ‘ with men and dogs and birds and with red-blazing 
fires.” Indeed, so did they all grow and multiply that soon 
there was no room left, and Yima bethought him what he 
could do; for the stretch of his love was not yet satisfied. 
He wished more “flocks and herds and men and dogs and 
birds and red-blazing fires,” because of their blithe happiness 
and joyful sports which delighted him on every hand. Then 
he “stepped forward toward the luminous space southward 
to meet the sun,” —a long journey ; but he who would get 
strength must go to the source of it. Between the earth and 
the realm of perfect and infinite light there lay three re- 
gions, each having a light of its own. The first, nearest to 
the earth, was the star region. When Yima reached this 
place, the habitation of the starlight, he walked on a floor 
all covered with pebbles. Each pebble was bright and 
twinkling, and rays shot from every one that wove them- 
selves together in the air into a shining lace which opened 
and closed as Yima passed through it. From this he as- 
cended to the moon realm, the next one to the star region. 
There Yima walked on a floor that was like one broad sheet 
of silver; and the beam of it filled the atmosphere in every 
part, so that it was not like shining lace threads but was an 
atmosphere of light itself, a sheeny radiance. Passing 
through the moon region, Yima ascended to the sun region, 
farthest from the earth. Here he found no floor at all, but 
a golden sea without end or beginning,— floods of golden | 
light rolling in billows that lapped one on another; and 
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vapors rose from it that made the air as glowing as the sea. 
Into this ocean Yima plunged, and bathed himself in the 
heat of the sun till he had grown very strong. 

Then he applied himself to the use of the golden ring and 
the gold-inlaid poniard which Ahura Mazda had given him. 
It is true the ancient Vendidad is silent on this point, except 
that Yima now used the ring and the poniard on the earth 
when he came back from his journey to the luminous space 
of the sun. But in another writer, the latest Egomet, is 
told the manner in which Yima used the ring and poniard. 
Egomet the youngest, it is true, is an Occidental writer ; 
but the first of the name was Oriental, and older far even 
than the Vendidad. Indeed, they of that name are so old 
that no one has attempted to fix their dates with certainty. 
They go back to the very dawn of language, and are sources 
of the oldest human legends. I find in this Egomet that, 
when Yima had grown strong by bathing in the luminous 
space of the sun, he fastened his golden ring to the earth by: 
means of his gold-inlaid poniard, which he drove into the 
heart of a granite hill. Then he seized the beams of the sun, 
and bent them as nothing else ever had had strength to do, 
except the mighty air and the vast sea. Nay, not only did 
he bend them, but he passed them through his gold ring, 
and bent them back on themselves, and knotted and tied 
them together, so that then the earth was fixed firmly and 
held by the beams of the sun. Then Yima went quickly to 
the other side of the earth, and, seizing a mighty oak tree 
which grew there with roots that reached to the earth’s 
centre, and bracing himself, pulled with all his strength to 
stretch out the earth, speaking thus, as he pulled, “*O Earth 
and spirit of the earth, kindly open asunder and stretch 
thyself afar to bear flocks and herds and men.” By this 
means, Yima made the earth grow larger by one-third than it 
was before; and “there came flocks and herds and men at 
his will and wish, as many as he wished.” After another 
three hundred years the earth again was too full, and Yima 
did as before, and stretched it another third ; and again after 
three hundred years, the same thing happened, and he 
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stretched the earth another third, so that then the earth was 
twice as large as at first. And, after every stretching, there 
came upon it new rejoicing and thrift and increase, with 
“flocks and herds, with men and dogs and birds and with red- 
blazing fires.” 

If I mistake not, the meaning of this old tale from the 
Vendidad is that whoever loves the earth according to the 
nature of the earth loves the Maker of the earth according 
to the nature of the Maker of such an earth; and whoever 
loves flocks and herds and all creatures according to their 
nature loves the Maker of them according to the nature 
of the Maker of such creatures; and whoever loves men 
according to the nature of men loves the Maker of men 
according to the nature of such a Maker. 
JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


THE MINISTER'S MENTAL OUTFIT.* 


I remember a wise saying of that beloved of teachers, 
Henry Ware, Jr., something like this: “What you have 
to learn is to take your mind between your thumb and 
finger —so—and put it just where you want it for the 
thing you have got to do.” I imagine that most of us have 
material enough in our minds, what with previous studies 
and what with the accumulations that gather from day to 
day, to do our proper work with, if we only knew how to 
shape it and to use it. Many of us are cumbered with more 
than we have skill to put where it will do the most good. I 
shall not, therefore, trespass here upon the province of our 
schools of theology, whose business it is to furnish that part 
of a minister’s professional outfit supposed to be most in 
demand. It seems to be the proper thing for this time and 
place, to speak of that part of it which he is expected to 
provide for himself: in particular, to meet the question how 


he is to keep his mind well furnished and alert, ready for © 


* Prepared to be read before the National Conference in Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1889. 
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instant work, and the best work, during his years of active 
service. 

I begin, then, by limiting my topic to its bearing on the 
task which the minister has actually in hand. There are, in 
particular, two views to be taken of that task, as suggesting 
what I may have to say; two things which very seriously 
affect the quality of it, and his ability to do it with the free- 
dom, the gladness, and the strength that make the main 
conditions of his doing it effectually and well. 

The first is this: that the minister’s work, if it takes an 
intellectual form at all, is apt to draw too fast on his mental 
resources, and with some men will give frequent moods of a 
certain lassitude, emptiness, and self-distrust. I once met 
Horace Mann at the church door as we came out together ; 
when he said that twelve times a year was as much as any 
man ought to write a sermon. It is possible that he meant, 
as much as any man ought to be expected to hearone. That 
was the layman’s point of view., But turn the situation 
round, and we can easily enough imagine a mind of full 
average fertility and endowment harassed, every month 
or two perhaps, by a feeling as if it had come to the end of 
its tether, and could go no farther. ‘Is it possible,” the 
preacher thinks to himself of a Monday morning, “that I 
should ever put pen to paper again, and accomplish another 
single sermon?” I[:am not speaking here of the weak or ill- 
furnished men. Some of the very ablest have felt the same 
thing keenly. George Simmons, one of the most richly 
equipped of the younger men of his day, left his first parish 
charge after a few years of service, from a feeling (as I was 
told) that his word was all said, and his work was done, for 
that community. Orville Dewey, a man of rare wealth and 
amplitude of mind, whom some have placed at the head of 
preachers of all time, chafed under the mental burden, and 
relinquished each of his important posts from a feeling that 
he needed the refreshment or the stimulus of new surround- 
ings. Ephraim Peabody,’a man singularly. winning and 
beloved, whose serene wisdom flowed in a perpetual lucid 
stream, whose pulpit was his place of power, whose home was 
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in the heart of all who knew him, said to me once that the 
demand was such that for most men three years are a suffi- 
cient ministry, seven years a long one, and ten years a length 
rarely to be justified. George Putnam, who held his place 
unchallenged and supreme for forty years before one of the 
most exacting and intelligent of congregations, told me that 
he was so weighted by the sense that each week’s deliver- 
ance must be compared against a standard of expectation 
(as he thought) beyond his merit,— always bidding against 
himself, as he expressed it,— that fifteen years of his min- 
istry would have been forfeited, but that he found, happily, 
a method of work which helped him bring his fine gifts 
more easily to bear. 

Such things are part of the spiritual biography of what 
we are accustomed to call the Liberal ministry. Ido not say 
that our congregations are more critical, or that our standard 
of intellectual work is higher, than what has to be met in 
most other religious bodies. But there are some conditions 
of that work which touch us more nearly. I am afraid that 
the long process of rationalizing our faith, or refining upon 
our statements of it, which we have been going through, has 
thrown too much weight upon the merely thought-side with 
us; and this, growing apart, in the arid climate of specula- 
tive criticism, is apt to grow sterile and thin. And we run 
too easily into a mood of self-questioning, self-depreciation 
perhaps, which cripples us by adding unduly to a burden 
that in some measure of it no one of us can escape. 

The second consideration is this: that too many of us 
lack that “note of authority,” or intellectual certainty, 
which distinguishes the preacher’s or the pastor’s function at 
its best from that of every other office held by men. We 
might compare it indeed to a lawyer’s or a physician’s, but 
with this difference: that their judgment bears upon particu- 
lar lines of action, where the need of technical knowledge 
is plain and undisputed; while his deals with the laws of 


conduct taken broadly, and with the method of the higher _ 


life, moral or spiritual, where the very precision of a techni- 
cal training might make him weak instead of strong. Rules 
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break down, often, when one comes to deal with facts. Ina 
critical generation like ours, who shall declare with author- 
ity what is the ultimate fact, or law, of human life? I have 
known the case of a young minister who was struck quite 
dumb and helpless, when set face to face to give such aid 
and comfort as he might to a fellow-pilgrim younger than 
himself, who was just entering —reluctant and perhaps re- 
bellious —into the valley of the shadow of death. What 
would he have given, at that moment, for some “ note of 
authority’ more bracing than the mere tones of brotherly 
sympathy! And yet that dumb helplessness was better, it 
may be, than the cheeriest or bravest word with any shade 
in it of insincerity. 

Such authority implies the certainty that there is common 
ground, where both souls stand together. That a congrega- 
tion should consent so much as to rise in solemn repetition 
or response, week after week, to the highly symbolic and 
imaginative declarations of the “ Apostles’ Creed,” must be 
a potent help to one who, in human weakness, seeks to 
face with his fellow-men, unblenching, the invisible event. 
In a church frankly ritualistic (as ours happily is not), mere 
mental incompetency on the minister’s part seems no bar at 
all to doing effectively and acceptably —as the humbler 
Catholic clergy seem to do — the service that is expected of 
him: only he ought to believe in it with all the mind he has. 
For even a very small mind, with the pressure behind it of 
an intense moral conviction, or a powerful spiritual organi- 
zation, is far more effective than a much greater one that 
has opinions merely, not convictions or a loyal faith. 
These two, the individual conviction and the spiritual 
organization, are the forms in which such authority is com- 
monly found among men. One or the other we must have, 
if our word is to carry any weight with other men. One 
or the other we must accept for ourselves, before the mind 
can find its proper peace, its poise, its strength, in meeting 
the problem of our own life-work. 

What I have to say here, then, of the minister’s mental 
outfit, turns on those two fundamental needs: first, the need 
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of intellectual freshness and resource, lest one stop short in 
his mental growth, and come to despair of keeping on with 
his proper work; second, the need of that confidence and 
courage which come from his assurance that he stands on 
the rock of everlasting truth. 

When I reflect upon the first of these, J am very much 
impressed by the fresh and vigorous outgrowth of the Lib- 
eral gospel in these latter years. Really, in comparison with 
that paralyzing self-criticism which was too much our mood 
twenty or thirty years ago, it seems like the revelation of 
a new heaven and a new earth to the eye of faith. Indeed, 
I have so much to learn in this direction from men a whole 
generation or more younger than myself, that I feel very 
little alacrity in offering them suggestions out of my own 
longer experience. Such a phenomenon, for example, as 
the carrying on, year after year, three or four abreast, series 
of printed discourses from the Liberal pulpit, exhibiting in 
great variety of illustration as many phases of the faith 
revealed to our modern era,—and, along with that, the 
receptiveness of the public mind and press, which gives that 
word currency by hundreds of thousands of repetitions 
every week,— such a phenomenon as this, I say, could not 
once have been thought of, a quarter of a century ago, 
among the possibilities of a gospel that looked then so 
meagre, so critical, so sterile, to an unsympathetic world. 
The great strength and hope, the large store of illustration 
and application thus found for our Liberal gospel, give 
much more ground for grateful recognition than they do of 
critical censure or admonition. But they suggest, too, a 
hint which may possibly be of service in the further working 
out of them. 

It was the saying of a brilliant woman of half a century 
ago, that a single new idea, fairly taken into the mind, 
throws light upon a thousand others, and makes the thought 
fertile and fresh in a hundred ways at once. As a source of 
that freshness and fertility of mental movement just noted, — 
we may remark three lines of thought which have proved 
singularly fruitful in the exposition and development of the 
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Liberal gospel: I mean the historical criticism (particu- 
larly) of the Old Testament; the theory of Evolution in its 
wide range of application, especially as suggesting a law, or 
method, of intellectual progress; and the conception of 
Social Justice, which was, as it were, suddenly set free by 
the emancipation act that destroyed American slavery, so 
as to deal in a new and larger way with the conditions, 
wants, and duties of modern life. One or the other of these 
three will be found, I think, to have opened the way to 
the wide field of exposition and illustration of religious 
thought, with which we have lately been familiar. 

Now it will be noticed that each of these is an impulse, 
or suggestion, from without. Neither of them has to do 
with those ranges of speculative doctrine which have made 
so large and so vital a part of Christian theology; neither 
of them leads the way, directly, to that field of moral expe- 
rience, interior conviction, discipline of character, and de- 
vout aspiration, which makes the very heart of the religious 
life. Their externality, while it makes the treatment of 
them so bright, facile, and attractive, leaves void spaces in 
the soul which require to be filled from another source; and 
this source is to be found not in those wide and attrac- 
tive ranges, but by striking deep in the sub-soil of the mind, 
where it gushes like the waters of an artesian well. The 
pietists, the mystics, the men of deep spiritual experience, 
those to whom conviction of sin, the joy of conversion, and 
the reality of prayer are genuine facts of life, have had a 
hold upon the conscience and sympathy of their fellow-men, 
out of all proportion to the mere breadth and wealth of 
their intelligence. How may we, in our modern ways, do 
anything to gain and hold that power ? 

It happened that the last time I had occasion to give a 
word of counsel to a friend about undertaking a new field 
of pastoral labor, I put it in something like this form: he 
should bear in mind, I urged, that he had far more to learn 
from the people of his charge than he could possibly teach 
them; that he should open his mind in every way, by per- 
sonal intercourse and sharing of their interests, to receive 
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the instruction they could give; and in particular, that for 
as much as six months — for I knew something of his pre- 
vious mental habits —he should not look into a book of 
thought. To think away from common life is to think 
away from what makes religion real in the experience: as 
religion was first brought home as a reality to Tolstoi by 
observing the patience, the devout submission, the humble 
coutent, the willingness of mutual help, among the Russian 
peasants, whom he accepted as his teachers and leaders in 
the better life. It is a cardinal principle of the relation 
which a religious teacher bears to those who hear him, that 
they are fellow-students together in the great Book of Life 
We should be exceeding jealous of any professional habit 
or technical training, or class-interest, or solitary thinking, 
which may possibly serve to obscure that primary relation 
in which they stand together. Knowledge may be had 
from books; but of Wisdom the only school is life. ‘ He 
reads books” was a comment made once to Dr. Putnam, in 
great disparagement, of one who had taken his place in the 
pulpit on one occasion. Dr. Putnam was a very wise man: 
he did not read many books himself, but he knew how to 
make excellent use of those who did. 

I say nothing here of what the minister may do in such 
special lines as biblical criticism, or doctrinal theology, or 
. Christian history, or the study of comparative religions: 
these are the province of professional training, as to which 
he must necessarily be the teacher and they the taught; and 
most of them need the reading of a great many books. I 
say nothing of what he may do, most fitly and usefully, in 
the interpretation of natural science, or the higher litera- 
ture, or social ethics and economies: he is, in comparison 
with them, the man of leisure for cultivated thought, and 
it is well that his influence among them should be widened 
out in all such ways. But these are side-issues, when com- 
pared with that unique function in which he stands alone, 
as interpreter to the general conscience — let us not stick at 
the phrase — of “ the law of the spirit of life in Christ.” In 
the understanding of that law, reflected and refracted as it is 
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among the infinite cross-lights of human experience, he and 
they are fellow-students together in the one Book of Life; 
and here, it is likely, he will have far more to learn than he 
can possibly teach just yet. 

What advantage then hath the minister of the word? or 
what profit is there of theological education? Much every 
way; chiefly, because that to him is committed the key of 
those living oracles. The gain he gets from his professional 
course of training will be, to have learned the right method 
and spirit of that study; to have found the key to the right 
reading of that book. But if he think that the reading of 
it is any private gift or professional mystery, his knowledge 
is vain. Ifaman learn not of his brother, whom he hath 
seen, I will not believe that he can know of God, whom 
he hath not seen. His reading of the Book must be at first- 
hand, in the original tongues. We have heard of that hap- 
less student, who diligently took note of all that was 
taught him in a three years’ course at the university; but 
his trunk, with all his note-books in it, was stolen before he 
could put them to their use, and he turned back, patiently 
but sadly, to three years more of that barren labor,— barren, 
because with all his gettings he had not gotten understand- 
ing how to take his mind between his thumb and finger, 
and put it where he wanted it. That was a brave counsel 
of Dr. Gannett’s to a young minister assuming his second 
charge, to burn every vestige that he had gathered in his 
first one. It was too daring for every man to take literally. 
When one burns his ships behind him, he ought to be very 
sure of the resources he has on land. But the experiment 
might be worth trying; for who knows his own resources 
till he has put them to some such proof? It was John 
Bright’s way, to make a very careful draft of what he meant 
to say, to con it well beforehand, and then not look at 
it, but speak off-hand. So a man’s best work is often done, 
when he has made the most faithful preparation in his 
power, and then thrown himself boldly on the promise that 
“it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak.” Schleiermacher, the greatest preacher of his day, 
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composed his sermons on his mile-and-a-half walk to the 
church where they were delivered. ‘This is to have your 
mind between your thumb and finger! Those of us who 
have heard Beecher, the greatest preacher of our day, in his 
place of power, have understood something of what was 
meant when we were told that he made the populous street 
his library, and brought those wonderful lessons straight 
from his first-hand study of the Book of Life. 

We are not — that is, most of us are not —men of great 
genius like those whom I have named. But we can see, 
from afar off, something of the method they work by. Es- 
pecially, we can see the easy poise of self-reliance, and catch 
the “note of authority” in the tone of those who thus 
declare what their eyes have seen and their hands have 
handled of the Word of Life. And I shall have finished 
the task I have proposed to myself at this time, if I can 
show, in closing, how that same field of human experience 
which furnishes to the minister his fresh supplies of thought, 
is also the ground of that mental assurance and repose, 


which are worth far more to him than any mere wealth of — 


knowledge. 

It is common in our day to say that we must now find in 
Science the authority which was once asserted by Theology 
and Metaphysics; and an English divine has gone so far as 
to speak of an “agnostic Christianity,” by which, I suppose, 
he meant a Christianity devoid of all theological or philo- 
sophic dogmas. But if we accept for ourselves any such 
assertion as this, we want at least to know exactly what is 
meant by it. One of our very ablest preachers, who had 
indulged in a little theological discussion himself, said once, 
in a public discourse, that “all the battles of theology are 
drawn battles; all its questions are open questions.” If, as 
theologians, we grant such a concession as this, we want 
at least to know what we mean by it. Mr. Huxley once 
asked a certain teacher what was his department in the 
university. ‘The department of history” was the reply. 


“Then,” said he, “we are working together, for I consider © 


history as a branch of science.” But suppose the teacher to 
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have belonged to a faculty of theology, and his province to 
have been ecclesiastical history, it is possible that Mr. 
Huxley might have found his sympathy touched with a 
shade of scorn, and felt himself to have been deceived with 
phrases; since he is at much and frequent pains to attack 
the theologians on their own ground, and invented the word 
‘agnostic’? on purpose to signify his repudiation of their 
teachings. What, then, can we possibly mean when we 
say that science must be our final authority in matters of 
intellectual belief, and that experience is our best ground of 
assurance in religious things, which are apparently so far 
beyond the grasp of science or the ranges of experience ? 

This question, so far as it concerns us now, is not one that 
needs any philosophic subtilty to meet. Practically, and for 
our present purpose, it is met in two ways. The first is 
that the habit of mind got by dealing with certainties instead 
of uncertainties isin harmony with the mental repose and con- 
fidence which in spiritual things we call faith. It is not the 
facts of science (as some of us are apt to think) which will 
do this service for us: they are often narrow, disputed, be- 
wildering, and (taken as they must be at second hand) have 
often no intellectual value to us at all. It is the method of 
science that we ought to master, as well as we may, so as 
to see how and why the scientific world has attained the 
absolute intellectual certitude it has within the boundaries of 
its own field: and this, we may fear, is not even suspected 
by so much as one in ten of those who are exhilarated or 
scandalized, as the case may be, by its daring generalizations, 
and fancy .themselves competent to be its partisans or its 
critics. How many of us to-day could state the grounds on 
which we either accept or reject its all-embracing theory of 
evolution? And yet it is not the facts or the doctrines pro- 
claimed by science, but the method it works by, that is any 
real help to us in attaining the intellectual certainty and re- 
pose we seek. 

The second way of meeting our question is this: Religion 
opens to us a field of experience and life wholly its own, 
which it is our particular business to understand, to master, 
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and to teach. This field is as distinctly the minister’s or the 
theologian’s “specialty” as botany was to Professor Gray, 
or comparative anatomy to Professor Owen. It is, more- 
over, as definitely a field of facts as theirs; no more than 
theirs is it a field of disputed theories and speculations about 
those facts. In that field—in the strictest sense a field of 
experience and experiment as much as theirs —it is his 
business to walk with a clear eye and a firm tread ; and this 
he cannot do without a mental training akin to theirs, which 
has made him (in his measure) a master of it. Let us stop 
a moment, and see more exactly what this statement means. 

We might express it in some such way as this: The 
naturalist finds the centre of his field in the observation of 
objects ; the student of religion finds the centre of his field 
in living experience. Or we might shift the phrase, and say 
that the natural man deals with “facts”” merely, while the 
spiritual man deals with “ truths,” that is, the meaning which 
the facts of life bear to the conscience and soul. We need 
not quarrel about the phrase. What we want to see is that 
the truths the theologian deals with are just as real, and just 
as much a matter of direct experience, as those which are 
worked up into the generalizations of astronomy, chemistry, 
and biology. We, who are not astronomers or chemists or 
physiologists, have to go to those who are students and 
masters in these special fields, to learn what we want to 
know of them; and I think we shall all agree that there is 
hardly any higher intellectual delight than to come in con- 
tact with one who is a master in his own walk, and to receive 
his instruction in the humble attitude of willing disciples. 
And I believe that such is the uatural loyalty of the human 
spirit, that it finds its joy and strength in an act of faith like 
this,— once assured of the genuine knowledge and the 
mental honesty of the teacher whom it trusts,— far more 
than it can in any cavilling criticism or play of wit about it. 

Now what I have to insist on is that it is the minister’s 


business to earn and to win just such a trustful hearing to | 


the word of truth it is given him to utter. Captious and 
critical as our age may be, especially in all that concerns the 
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ultimate truths it shall embrace, my own constant surprise 
is at the quick, open, grateful, nay eager acceptance of any 
word, spoken before the most rationalizing of congregations, 
that touches truly any fact of human experience and finds 
an echo in the listener’s soul. Skeptic, superficial, worldly, 
the children of this generation may be, seeking only a re- 
sponse to their own thin and frivolous craving, sitting in 
the market-place and saying to their fellows, ‘We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented.” But wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children—of whom, I am sure, there be 
many left, who are glad when they hear that “note of 
authority ” in the tones of one who is master of the secrets of 
that life of which he is called to speak. We say that “sen- 
sationalism”’ in the pulpit is all that our people want. I do 
not believe it. Doubtless they know a good thing when 
they hear it, and like it all the better for being said in a 
vivid and telling way. But I notice the men who have won 
and held most steadily the popular regard among us: and 
with all diversities of gifts among them in everything else, 
they are all without exception men to whom the things of 
the Spirit are the real things of life; men who can testify of 
those things from having known and felt and handled them, 
and not from vague report of other men. 

Moreover, in this province of the knowledge of the higher 
life of men there are two fields, and not one only, with which 
we have to be familiar. The intellectual certitude I have 
spoken of, which gives that “ note of authority” to which 
men listen gladly, is to be had first and best by direct con- 
tact, experience, sympathy, observation, in the life immedi- 
ately about us, where our own duties and temptations lie, 
where our own life-problems have to be met. But we have 
not always considered, and it may be that some of us are 
only beginning to understand, the value of that widening-out 
of this experience, which we call the field of religious history. 
The study of that wider field has been strangely misunder- 
stood and calumniated —as if it had to do only, or mainly, 
with the disputes of doctrine, the bitterness of controversy, . 
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bigotries and errors of opinion, the scandals and crimes, 
that deface the Christian record. All these things there 
have been, and too often they have made up the tale of what 
we have consented to misname “ecclesiastical history.” 
But if the doctrine of evolution has taught us nothing else, 
we owe it a great debt for having taught us how slight and 
insignificant all these things are, in comparison to that large 
unfolding of the intellectual, the moral, the social, the spir- 
itual life of humanity, which they traduce and disguise. It 
is one life continually unfolding —as stem, branch, leaf, 
flower, fruit — under one universal law. It may well have 
been said by them of old time that the study of Christian 
history was the one thing surest to make a skeptic, a hypo- 
crite, or an infidel. But another word has been spoken 
since,— first by those schools of religious philosophy in the 
earlier half of our century, which delivered it in a dialect 
so strange, so obscure, often so unintelligible; and since 
repeated in the clearer, harder, narrower terms of science,— 
which teaches us to regard the life of humanity as one. 
History is but biography writ large. The deeper convic- 
tions, the holier emotions, the heroic and generous acts, that 
make the best thing in the world’s life as we see it now, the 
great thoughts and hopes that lift up and regenerate that 
life, are not only what they were in olden time, but are part 
of our own inheritance from that time — not merely our 
modern way of escape from its bigotries, errors, and inhu- 
manities. 

Tn all his larger thought, in all his better hope, in all his 
more inspiring belief, the minister of to-day walks in the 
same way and shares the same life that has ennobled and 
glorified the past. The consciousness that he has thus 
entered into the best inheritance of all the ages, and is car- 
rying on the self-same work that has been appointed to the 
wise and good of every time, is that very thing in his mental 
outfit which perhaps he will most prize of all. He walks 
with a stronger and firmer step, when he knows that he walks 
in that august companionship. He is held by a thousand — 
pledges not to betray or abandon the faith it is his to work by 
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—each more sacred and stronger than could be had merely 
by his solitary thought or will. And it is so he finds the 
best authority for the word he speaks,— that it is the inter- 
preting word, by which innumerable souls have found the 
key to the deep mystery of the human lot; it is the com fort- 
ing word, in which many generations of men have found 
their peace; it is the inspiring word, that has kindled and 
kept alive the flame of an heroic faith in righteousness and 
truth; it is the reconciling word, in which all that have 
received it shall know at length that they have entered into 
the large embrace of a common blessedness. 


Jk H. ALLEN. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


SCHOPENHAUER AND GOETHE. 
(Second Paper.) 


Schopenhauer was intoxicated with Goethe’s warm praise, and 
made his next letter the occasion of an even more unreserved 
commendation of himself and of those qualities which Goethe 
had commended in him. This reputation for integrity and sin- 
gleness of motive enabled him, moreover, to address Goethe with 
“greater plainness than a less ingenuous person might venture to 
do.” “This peculiarity of mine (over which I should have 
feared to have expressed myself with too much self-compla- 
cency, if honesty were not the single virtue of which one may 
dare boast) is what emboldens me to speak to your excellency 
to-day, with that openness and freedom which I intend to 
use.” He again takes Goethe to task for his tacit refusal to 
edit the Sehn und Farben; and in this connection he becomes 
conscious of a certain equivocal reserve even in Goethe’s com- 
mendation of it, and presumes that the “forced tone of his 
praise” (Beifall mit einem gewissen Widerstreben) is to be ac- 
counted for by his treatise’s lack of harmony with certain minor 
points in the Farbenlehre. “The error lies necessarily either 
in your work or in mine. If the first is true, why should your 
excellency deny yourself the satisfaction and me the comfort of 
a simple line dividing the true from the false in my book? But 
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I confess openly that I do not believe such a line could be 
drawn.... I know with absolute certainty that I have fur- 
nished the world with the first true theory of color, the first 
known in the history of science: I know, also, that this theory 
will in the future be universally accepted and taught the chil- 
dren in the schools along with their A B C’s. But whether my 
name will have the honor of the discovery, or the name of some 
other man who has either discovered it himself or else robbed 
me of it, I do not know.” Schopenhauer, who had insisted that 
Goethe should let no one see his manuscript, felt genuine alarm 
at the suggestion of co-operation with Dr. Seebeck. He re- 
jected Goethe’s proposition with undisguised contempt; and, 
some years after this, in a letter to a stranger, calls Seebeck a 
“cowardly dog.’ “As to the proposal which your excellency 
was kind enough to make me, I regret that I cannot accept it. 
I do not see what the end would be: the opinion of one in- 
dividual means too little with me. With respect to your ex- 
cellency, of course, it is entirely different; for you are not a 
single person,— you are the one. I see very well what Dr. See- 
beck is to receive from me,—my theory which, with your Far- 
benlehre before him, he ought to have discovered for himself, 
but which he did not discover,—a fact which will not make him 
the more favorably disposed towards me. I do not see, on the 
contrary, what he would give me in return: single experiments 
and the exact knowledge of those opponents whom I do not 
deem worthy of notice would scarcely be of any use to me. 
If I made him acquainted with my theory, it would then rest 
entirely upon his feelings towards me whether he would not give 
out my knowledge as his own.” 

That Goethe should have proposed Seebeck suggests to Scho- 
penhauer, among other illustrations of its inappropriateness, an 
incident in the early life of Rousseau whom a noble lady once 
invited to dine,— but in the kitchen with the servants. 


“Indeed, dearest frend,” replied the imperturbable Goethe, “I am 
grateful to you for removing the distance between us by your kind and 
exhaustive letter. I can make only a partial reply, and [ shall set you 
at rest first of all as to the question whether aiy one has seen your 
treatise. And I can answer sincerely, No one. When I expressed the 
wish to put you en rapport with Seebeck, I merely hoped to interest my 


friend in the physiological and theoretical side of our work. Now that. 


you decline it, [ shall not mention the matter again,” 


a] 
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Only the patience and that half-pathetic tolerance with which 
Goethe in his better moments received all phases of the life 
about him could make a further intercouse possible with Scho- 
penhauer, whose irritation increased daily at Goethe’s unwilling- 
ness to edit the Sehn und Farben. In the letter of Jan. 25, 
1816, he refers to his request with greater ill-humor than ever, 
and once more asks Goethe to return his manuscript. He 
cannot believe it possible that Goethe does not recognize the 
truth of his theory, and can explain his long silence and delay 
only by the former supposition that the minor differences be- 
tween them have prejudiced Goethe against the Sehn und 
Farben. Goethe replies in his usual vein, and in a half-caress- 
ing tone: he wished very often there in the long winter evenings 
to have Schopenhauer with him, and with the Farbenlehre as 
their common ground, whether they could agree on it or not. 
Nevertheless, he destroys all hope in Schopenhauer of further 
co-operation with him. On going over his work again, he saw 
all too plainly that a further attempt at an agreement was labor 
in vain; and Schopenhauer had to submit to the inevitable. 


“Your excellency has said in his biography,” he writes, “that it is 
always the last step when man is driven to take refuge in himself. I 
too must sorrowfully exclaim, ‘I tread the wine-press alone.’ I cannot 
conceal from you that it has given me a great deal of pain to get no 
earnest sympathy and support from you. Iwas far surer of the fulfil- 
ment of my first request than I let it appear.... In the meanwhile, let 
it be far from me to reproach you, even in thought. For you have done 
so much that is great for humanity, collectively and for all time, that 
all and each are included in this universal debt of humanity, so that 
no single individual has in any way any claim on you. Truly, however, 
to find me in so pleasant a mood under such circumstances one must 
be either Goethe or Kant, and no other of those who look on the sun.” 


Schopenhauer was now left to himself, and came to the manly 
conclusion to publish his manuscript with or without Goethe. 
He makes one more request, that Goethe put him en rapport 
with the latest literature on this subject, although in his next 
letter, on acknowledging the receipt of various publications, 
which were at once sent him, he cannot refrain, with that ex- 
traordinary obstinacy so characteristic of him, from again re- 
proaching Goethe for withholding his name from the Sehn und 
Farben. Goethe’s reply was that of the 16th of June, 1816, in 
which there was slight mention of their common interest. 
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Christiane Vulpius had died, in the meanwhile, and the black 
seal on his letter must excuse the announcement chiefly that he 
had received his book. Schopenhauer had already sent Goethe 
a printed copy, with the assurance that he would request him to 
give his opinion of it, if he had not asked him so many times 
in vain. He hoped that he might see Goethe in Toeplitz that 
summer. 

This letter is of May, 1816, and the next, the last one, is of 
June, 1818, and is in a cheerful tone, which contrasts pleasantly 
with that of the others. Schopenhauer was now about to leave 
for Italy. He had completed his great work, the World as Will 
and Idea; and he mentions his Warbentheorie in a tone both 
jocular and triumphant. The book has made no open sensation, 


but is working in secret. He sends Goethe the work of a Pro- 


fessor Ficinus, “of whom I have made a proselyte.” This was 
the first text-book which had taken up the new theory. 


I had thought that my foreguard of light hussars deserved a little 
praise from your excellency, though they got none in your physical 
papers. In the meanwhile, my little vanity is gratified only in this, 
that I, first of all in these sheets, let us hope for many future sheets, 
have a little place near you on that seat where for near a century and 
a half sat Sir Isaac so broad and comfortable, and had himself adored 
by the world. 


Schopenhauer was to see Goethe only once again, and this was 
on his return from Italy in 1819, as the Annalen inform us, 
Intercourse between the two was now practically at an end. 
Goethe, possibly as much from Schopenhauer’s tone as from the 
actual contents of the Sehn und Farben, had now come to regard 
him as his opponent, and in the Annalen for 1816 takes this 
laconic leave of him: “Dr, Schopenhauer appeared at my side 
as a well-wishing friend. .We went quite a way together, yet 
toward the last a certain separation could not be avoided,— just 
as two friends who have gone together up to a certain point, the 
one wishes to go north and the other south, and they are very 
soon out of sight of one another.” 

But Schopenhauer could not so easily take leave of Goethe; 
the influence upon him had been too profound. For Goethe 
Schopenhauer, who like so many others could not do without 
him, and yet seemed disturbed by his presence, retained to the 


end of his life an admiration as great as that which he felt for 


his two masters, Plato and Kant. His utterances over Goethe, 
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who was constantly on his lips, are of a mixed character: in one 
breath he calls him an egotist, or denies his claim to have dis- 
covered the intermaxillary bone, or declares that Goethe had 
sacrificed his inner to his outer life; while he was constantly 
boasting of his friendship with him, and with his sure literary 
feeling perceived very clearly Goethe’s nearness to Shakespeare. 
He could never wholly forgive him for what he considered his 
unworthy treatment of their mutual work, though Goethe had. 
accompanied him farther than any other human being had ever 
been able to do. 

Of great interest and value in the correspondence is Schopen- 
hauer’s mention of that work which, after thirty years of being 
ignored and slighted, was to give him his place in German 
philosophy. He had begun the Sehn und Farben chiefly 
through sympathy with Goethe; and he declares that, with the 
exception of a week or two’s work, it had been merely a side 
issue with him. “TI carry around other ideas in my head than 
a theory of colors,” he writes; and in 1818 he announces to 
Goethe the completion of the work of his life, Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung. “I do not believe,” he declares, “that I shall 
ever do anything better or of greater value.” He had already 
sent his manuscript to Brockhaus, and in due time Goethe 
received that “beautiful copy” which Brockhaus had been in- 
structed to furnish him. There is every evidence that he read it — 
with much sympathy. Schopenhauer’s sister Adelheid was now 
one of the intimates at Goethe’s house; and in an elevated and 
affectionate letter she gave her brother an account of Goethe’s 
interest in his book, and enclosed a card on which he had noted 
the pages which pleased him most. Goethe, who considered the 
Germans never so unamiable as when they philosophized, was 
probably too little the friend of metaphysics to appreciate to 
the extent which it deserved Schopenhauer’s astonishing and 
original book. The great realist, with his feet well planted on 
the earth, cared possibly too little what ideas or whether ideas at 
all underlay das Htwas, diese plumpe Welt ; and the mad ideal- 
ism by which Schopenhauer makes the whole visible world the 
mere product of the human brain could scarcely commend itself 
to one who was taking the part in his age of a Confucius rather 
than of a Lao-tse or of a Buddha. He would be slow to adopt 
this system in which the whole of human existence, and the 
whole universe, indeed, with its “suns and milky ways,” are 
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treated as the phantasms of a blind and immoral will, from 
_whose bondage the individual, the fool of nature, has no refuge 
short of some Nirvana in which his consciousness is lost. Rather 
discouraging is it, as an index to his appreciation of the Welt als 
Wille as a system, that Goethe’s attention should have been at- 
tracted chiefly by Schopenhauer’s chapter on an “ acquired char- 
acter.” The lusty pagan could think of nothing else but culti- 
vating himself! Nevertheless, Goethe must have been impressed 
with the style, at least; although, with the short sight of a con- 
temporary, he did not realize that no other save probably Lessing 
had ever written German prose more honest, more natural, and, 
in spite of its eccentricities and the difficulties of the subject, 
with such splendid movement in it. The thought is as subtle 
as that of a Hindu; and in its better parts the expression has 
much of the same subtle, almost silken character, and shows what 
prose the German can write when once free from the lingo of 
the schools, and from the narrowing effect of his guilds of sci- 
ence. And then, too, in the matter itself, although it was more 
prudent to commend several pages on the development of char- 
acter, there must have been much else in Schopenhauer’s book 
which attracted Goethe’s attention; as, for instance, that effort 
—the first attempt, as Schopenhauer claims —to give a philo- 
sophical statement of those ills of human existence which lend 
unconsciously their pessimistic coloring to the great religions of 
the world. Schopenhauer’s laying bare, from a scientific stand- 
ing-point, of the sorrow and insufficiency of the common life, 
its narrow compass, and the impossible character of its ideals, 
must have awakened very profound emotion in the breast of that 
Goethe who, as a lad of sixteen, had taken refuge in his art from 
the “riddle of the painful earth” — who in the first part of his 
Faust had given possibly the greatest human expression to those 
fathomless depths of need and anguish into which the most or- 
dinary human soul may descend in the course of its mysterious 
pilgrimage. 

No doubt, the Welt als Wille und Vorstellung was the cause of 
Goethe’s discovering in his “opponent” an unappreciated young 
man, and one hard to understand ; but he was too old, as he said, 
to adopt the ideas of others, and, after their meeting on Schopen- 
hauer’s return from Italy, the two did not see each other or 
correspond again. Schopenhauer was then on the threshold of 
those cheerless years between the publication of his greatest 
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book. and that tardy recognition which came to him in his old 
age at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was now to drive all the 
world off by his morbid egotism and by his ever-increasing, 
insane suspicions. There is scarcely a more pathetic incident in 
any life than his separation, at last, not only from his mother, but 
also from his sister, a higher, self-sacrificing nature, whom, in the 
ruin which followed the extravagance of her mother and the 
failure of a Dantzig firm, Schopenhauer suspected of a league 
against him in the adjustment of their affairs. Schopenhauer’s 
income had not been seriously diminished by their misfortunes; 
but mother and sister, though reduced to abject poverty, refused 
the aid which he offered them at once and from his heart, so 
many strange contradictions there were in the man! 

At Frankfort, he came at length to have a Swift’s hatred of 
the human face. He could be approached even by his “ apos- 
tles” only on very unenviable terms. The “professors of phi- 
losophy,” Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling, against whom he raged 
for thirty years with an unequalled injustice and rancor, filled 
the German mind to the exclusion of every other order of 
thought. As Privatdocent in Berlin, he had persisted in lectur- 
ing at the same hour that Hegel did. His auditory consisted of 
a dentist and several medical students; and, although on the 
appearance of the Welt als Wille comparatively just and cer- 
tainly very flattering notices of it had come from no other per- 
sons than Herbart and Beneke, nothing seemed able to give 
Schopenhauer’s ideas the currency which he desired. It was as 
if some fate, in a mixture of humor and malice, had given the 
philosopher an opportunity to test his doctrines by his own life, 
—a trial which Schopenhauer did not endure patiently; and 
thirty more hideous and forlorn years can scarcely be conceived 
than those which he spent from the publication of the Welt als 
Wille to the time when, through Frauenstidt, Quandt, and other 
“evangelists” and “apostles,” as he termed them, his slow fame 
had at length reached him. Nevertheless, from one point of 
view, Schopenhauer remained to the end brave, even heroic, 
and with an unshaken confidence in the truth of his system 
as a whole. “The true and genuine,” he writes, with rare 
pathos and beauty, in his preface to the*third edition of the 
Welt als Wille, “ would make their way much more easily in the 
world were not those who are incapable of producing it in a 
league to keep it down. This circumstance has often confined 
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and delayed even where it has not destroyed much that had in 
it good for mankind. For me, the result has been that, although 
I was thirty years old when the first edition of this work ap- 
peared, I behold a second edition only in my seventy-second 
year. I find a certain solace for it all, however, in the words 
of Petrarch: Si quis tota die currens pervenit ad vesperam, 
satis est,—‘If after running the whole day one arrive at even- 
tide, it is enough!’ At length I have arrived, and have the 
satisfaction at the close of my career of beholding the begin- 
ning of my activity, and with the good hope that, after an old 
rule, it will last as long as it was late in beginning.” 

A hope which was to have in a good measure its fulfilment. 
Unquestionably, in spite of his contemptuous treatment still at 
the hands of German professors, Schopenhauer, just as Heine 
was, is being forced upon the Germans from the outside; while 
the attraction which he has for artists and poets has given him 
even at home a large following beyond the guilds of philosophy. 
And then, too, the feeling does not exist as to Schopenhauer 
which does exist as to Fichte and Hegel and Schelling,— that 
he has had his day. The three idealists were truer than he to 
the German mind, and their influence is a far more elevating 
one; but Schopenhauer, besides the attractive form of his work, 
has this strong hold; he has in his grim realism more nearly 
than any other philosopher given utterance to the profound and 
sorrowful thought of his age on human nature and destiny. In 
music, Wagner has expressed him; and his gospel is that of the 
most powerful and the most original literature of our time,— of 
a Faust, of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, and of the great Rus- 
sian novels which have appeared under the influence of Balzac 
and Flaubert. | 

To the plain metaphysician, moreover, as intoxicating as may 
be the ideas and aims of a transcendental idealism, Schopenhauer 
will probably furnish the most that is intelligible; and with 
those who do not belong to the guild of philosophy, and who 
have never begun, or, at any rate, have given up a search for the 
Absolute, Schopenhauer will easily keep his place as a great 
writer, while the lack of form and the monstrous vocabulary of 
the transcendentalist8 will make them daily more inaccessible, 
worthy as they are in their grand faith and optimism of a better 
fate. : 


Lewis J. Hours. 
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WALLACE ON DARWINISM.* 


While Professor Wallace’s book is a brilliant compendium of 
the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man, substantiated by 
the latest scientific discoveries, its chief interest lies in its calling 
attention to the ethical aspect, the seeming fatalism, of the doc- 
trine of “natural selection” when applied to the destiny of man. 
Darwin, indeed, has been charged with building too large a the- 
ory on the slender foundation of observed varieties in domesti- 
cated animals and cultivated plants. This Wallace supplements 
by observation of the like among organisms in a state of nature: 
hence, these later studies are both more interesting and more 
convincing. But his argument touching the doctrine of the 
“struggle for existence” is the more deserving to be noted, 
because it deals with facts which underlie the existing social 
order; and the view we take of it must largely influence the 
way we meet the current social and even religious questions of 
the day. For, as Darwin has himself explained, it was by the 
reasonings of Malthus that his attention was first called to the 
inevitableness of that struggle; while many persons absolutely 
refuse to admit the validity of that argument at all, and shut 
their eyes to the facts on which it is claimed to rest, because it 
seems to them an attack upon the benevolence of God as shown 
in Creation. 

In our remarks upon Professor Wallace’s book we assume the 
general theory of evolution as proved, calling attention, however, 
to the modifications which he has put upon it. Darwin himself 
had spoken of the struggle for existence as “ the doctrine of Mal- 
thus applied with manifold force to the whole animal and vege- 
table kingdoms” (Origin of Species, chap. iii.); and his view 
had been contested by Agassiz, partly on the ground that it con- 
flicted with his own faith in a benevolent Creator: it seemed, in 
short (to use his own language), “ Malthus all over.” The famil- 
iar and plausible doctrine of Malthus is that, while population 
obviously tends to increase in geometrical ratio,— that is, under 
precisely the same circumstances two millions will increase twice 
as much as one,— no possible increase in the production of food 
or other supplies (which we may suppose to be in arithmetical 
ratio) can permanently keep pace with it, This comparison of 
ratios, as Mr. Mill has said, is “an unlucky attempt to give pre- 
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cision to things which do not admit of it, which every person 
capable of reasoning must see is wholly superfluous to the argu- 
ment”; yet Mr. Mill fully accepts the conclusion to which it 
leads. Wallace, on the other hand, vigorously opposes the view 
of the universe here implied. 

He meets it, indirectly, by what may yet prove to be an axiom: 
namely, that the tendency everywhere in nature is to give to ani- 
mals “the maximum of life and the enjoyment of life, with the min- 
imum of suffering and pain.” The fact is, as he sufficiently shows, 
that Nature herself has set up insuperable barriers against the so 
greatly dreaded contingency. The sudden catastrophes that be- 
fall all creatures in their growth, catastrophes in which whole 
species are sometimes overwhelmed, show a tendency, if not an 
actual law, to prevent needless suffering from the crowding of 
gross numbers. Nay, what has usually been taken for horrible 
and agonizing pain among the lower animals is in reality noth- 
ing of the kind, but is a mere picture drawn by the sympathetic 
fancy. It is the apprehension of death as a dreaded crisis that 
gives man so much unnecessary pain; while with animals death 
is mostly unanticipated, immediate, and not lingering, so that 
their imagined agony is a preposterous conjecture, if not a sheer 
impossibility. Some must die, no doubt, in order that others 
may live; but the very “struggle for existence” by which this 
is brought about is at once an exercise of that healthy vigor 
which creates the keenest delight that any creature is capable of, 
and is itself one important factor in bringing about the varia- 
tions that make so much of the joy and life of animal existence. 

Again, as against Malthus and Darwin, Professor Wallace as- 
serts that, “while the offspring always exceed the parents in 
numbers, generally to an enormous extent, yet the total number 
of living organisms in the world does not and cannot increase 
year by year. Consequently,” he continues, “every year, on 
the average, as many die as are born, plants as well as animals; 
and the majority die premature deaths,” This, to be sure, is no 
particular relief to the condition of things insisted on in Win- 
wood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man ;* but it goes far to disprove 
the assertion that there is an inevitable tendency in the growth 


*“Tt is useless to say that pain has its benevolence, that massacre has its mercy, 
Why is it so ordained that bad should be the raw material of good? Pain is not the 
less pain because it is conducive to development. There is blood upon the hand still, - 
and all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten it,’ ‘ 
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of population to outgrow the means of its subsistence. To 
call poverty the failure of nature to meet the needs of an ever- 
increasing population is a gross caricature of the Creator’s benefi- 
cence. The very opposite is the case: namely, that abundant 
provision is made for all the natural wants of the animal creation. 

But we need not content ourselves with any such disputable 
postulate as this. What is it, after all, that makes man’s life, as 
we actually know it, worth living? Surely not the mere ample 
supply of his natural wants, as of cattle in a stall. The struggle 
for existence in which he finds himself engaged is the only means 
we can even imagine to develop his life on a higher plane than 
mere animal content, and to create the opportunity of nobler 
satisfactions. As Professor Wallace shows, all the slow growths 
of our race struggling towards a higher life, all the agony of 
martyrs, all the groans of the victims of inhumanity, all the mis- 
ery and unmerited suffering, all strivings for a better justice, all 
aspirations for the well-being of mankind, are so many steps in 
the direction of man’s best attainment; nay, they are themselves 
apart of that very thing which makes his true destination upon 
earth. 

But Professor Wallace goes further, to point out the inference 
which the religious mind is entitled to draw. Thus trained and 
strengthened by the conflict which is the ripening of its higher 
faculties, the soul of man is surely destined for an existence more 
noble and enduring than the life we see. 

“ That life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom, 
To shape and use.” 


No philosophy of life can be more sound and rational than that 
“ Optimism ” which traces the Divine benevolence in the method 
of the universe, and dares affirm that “all things work together 
for good.” Shakespeare flashes a light upon this matter, when 


he declares that 
“there is nothing good or bad 


But thinking makes it so.” 


All our thinking, it is true, does not alter the fact. “Things are 
what they are, and their consequences will be what they will be.” 
It is a matter of small importance — excepting to our own peace 
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of mind — whether the order of the universe, which is to us a 
sort of fatality at any rate, fills us with gloom and despair, or 
with gladness and hope. But to that it is all-important. We 
are grateful to Professor Wallace for whatever help he offers 
us to a belief in that higher destination of our lives. And this 
faith, as we think, is of “one and the self-same spirit ” with the 
effort which so many are making in our day for the coming-of a 
kingdom of heaven among men, in which that doctrine of evolu- 
tion, which some have found a message of despair, shall see its 
final earthly triumph. 

J.C. F. Grumpre. 


SOCIAL “STUDIES. 


STATE SOCIALISM. * 


In following Mr. Gilman’s address of a week ago upon “ Mr. 
Bellamy’s Utopia,” I do not speak with the least hostility, hardly 
even as a critic,— yes: as a critic, but not in censure,— of those 
schemes of a reconstructed society which we call by the general 
name “State Socialism.” On the contrary, there is no one of us, 
who looks forward to the future with faith and hope, who does 
not anticipate some adjustment more harmonious than now, 
which will combine the intelligence, skill, art, industry, political 
order and social welfare of our community in some form far 
more worthy to be called a Christian civilization than anything we 
have seen as yet. But when we deal with the particular schemes 
by which this is to be brought about, we find ourselves still in 
“ Utopia,” that is, the land of the ideal. “ Utopia,” says the 
Twentieth Century, “is just beyond where we live: we live in 
the land of Practicality.” To realize his social dream, which he 
himself calls “a fairy tale of social felicity,” Mr. Bellamy takes us 
forward to the date 2000. We might probably allow (as Rod- 
bertus does) some centuries longer for the full establishment of 
the new industrial order,— say till Christmas of the year 2500. 
Whichever date we take, we have long enough to wait to see 
that it is not a question of practical politics just yet; and that, 
in discussing it, we have first of all to keep our temper serene 
and our head clear and cool. ; 


* Notes (with variations) of an address before the Monday Club, October 14, 
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There are three ways in which the general subject of State 
Socialism comes before us at the present day; and it will be 
most convenient to give a few words to each in turn. 

The first is that very deceptive and illogical compromise, the 
nationalization of land, recommended to us under the alluring 
title of the “Single Tax.” It is the scheme, to say it frankly 
as it seems to me, of a sentimental theorist, a rhetorician, and a 
sophist. Mr. Gladstone lately said of it that it would be folly if 
the State paid for the Jand, and plunder if it did not. I have had 
so much to say at different times of Mr. Henry George’s scheme, 
as set forth in Progress and Poverty,* that I have little to add 
now, excepting a few words about the assumption it starts with, 
and the process by which it is proposed to be carried out. 

Mr. George starts with the assumption, or the assertion, that 
the drift of things as they now are is, universally, to swallow up 
small landed estates in larger ones, by encroachment of great 
landholders, or monopolists, who are becoming every year more 
and more the exclusive lords of the soil. No dispute that this 
happens sometimes, and is part of the process of inequitable dis- 
tribution that makes one of the most serious difficulties of our 
civilization. Probably Mr. George may have got his impression 
of it in California, in the time of fraudulent Spanish titles and 
the iniquities of the land-courts; and this impression may have 
been deepened by seeing the state of things in England, where 
land monopoly is both a possible and a real thing. But in this 
country the assertion is exactly contrary to the fact. Both 
law and custom, among us,— to say nothing of trade and specu- 
lation,— work just the other way. In Massachusetts, near the 
manufacturing towns, old farms of one or two hundred acres 
are coming to be bought up in lots of ten or fifteen acres, by 
forehanded operatives in the mills, who are fast creating an 
industrious, frugal, and independent class of small landholders, 
quite unknown to our older New England life. In Philadelphia 
street after street, for many blocks together, is covered with the 
tenements of thriving mechanics, every man both landlord and 
tenant, who finds the best investment of his savings in a home- 
stead of his own. I have just been told that in Northern Illinois, 
as the country becomes populated, the large prairie farms are 
subdivided in more manageable estates of from fifty to a hun- 
dred and fifty acres. In one county of Georgia, in a single year 


*In the Index of 1883 and in this Review. 
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of “no license” under their local option law, the number of 
small independent farmers (mostly colored) has just gone up 
from a little over six thousand (6,046) to nearly twelve thousand 
(11,690).* In California, where the iniquities that followed its 
conquest in 1848 had brought about the state of things which 
Mr. George deplores, the process of parcelling out of great estates 
is going on with enormous rapidity; that is, in fact, the very 
meaning of the “boom” so active there two years ago. We may 
admit the facts that bear one way; but our friends should not be 
blind to those that bear still stronger the other way. And from 
these it seems quite clear that the mischievous and impossible 
scheme of land nationalization — mischievous because it puts our 
amiable theorists on a false track, and impossible because the 
odds against it increases every day —is urged upon us by an 
assertion of fact exactly contrary to the truth. 

Then the way proposed of bringing it about — the turning of 
all public burdens into a “ single tax upon land values,” with the 
intent, by steadily increasing pressure, to compel every owner of 
land to relinquish his title and become a tenant of the State. 
I say nothing here of the gross injustice and cruelty of the proe- 
ess, or the certain and enormous political corruption it would 
bring with it. But I will ask you to notice a curious caprice of 
those who pretend, by appeal to feeling instead of judgment, to 
meet the great difficulties and inequity of every system of taxa- 
tion. Ten years ago it was the cry, “ We must lay a heavier tax 
upon the great corporations, especially the banks; we must 
demand a progressive income-tax to check the growth of enor- 
mous fortunes; we must increase the burden upon rich men’s 
luxuries, especially those which are against the general health and 
morals, such as ardent spirits and the like, and lay it on the 
wealthy money-lender and “ the bloated bond-holder”; we must 
discourage the speculative capitalist, but relieve the hard-working 
farmer, enable the poor man to hold his little homestead free 
and put the load where we can on accumulated wealth.” Now 
the cry is, “Spare the great corporations and the banks; spare 
the great estates that are sure to pass over to spendthrift heirs ; 
spare, oh spare the rich man’s luxuries: give us our free whiskey, 
our free brandy and champagne; but bring the tax-gatherer’s 
screws to bear on land alone, till every independent farmer shall 


*See article on “Farm Mortgages” in the Political Science Quarterly for Sep- — 
tember, : 
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hold his farm, and every thriving mechanic his modest tenement, 
and every poor widow her little homestead, by rack-rent as ten- 
ant-at-will of the reigning Boss!” This is the “happy de- 
spatch ” assured us, under the alluring title of the Single Tax! * 
Just here I am asked, “ How about the unearned increment of 
land in cities?” To this I answer, first, that the term was first 
used in England, where (as we are told) the whole burden of 
local rates falls upon the tenant, and none of it upon the land- 
lord, so that the hardship, which is a very real one, is far more 
serious there than here. Secondly, as the law is with us, if the 
“unearned increment” is not taxed at its full value, it is the 
affair of the assessors, not of the legislation which they evade: 
possibly they may think it for the public interest to encourage 
the owners of land to hold on, and not burden the city treasury 
with forfeited estates, which are quite numerous enough already. 
Thirdly, the holder of any sort of property, and not land only, 
takes the chance of its rise or fall in value, and the risk is 
often a pretty serious one for him: if it is true that there are 
parts of Boston where if one had invested ten thousand dollars 
in land ten years ago it would now be worth twenty thousand, 
there are other parts where if he had invested twenty thou- 
sand it would now be worth only ten; and we must set off one 
case against the other as best we can. It may or may not be 
best for a city to hold its entire domain as public property; but 
that is not an open question now, and, if it were, our municipal 
politics do not encourage us to answer it in Mr. George’s way. 
The second form of our subject we have to meet is State 
Socialism logically carried out,— of which you have the sober 
prose in Mr. Grénlund’s Co-operative Commonwealth, and the 
poetry and fiction in Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia. It means, in brief, 
that all productive wealth (capital), and all the machinery of 
industry, for production as well as distribution, shall be held and 
administered by the State. But we notice, in the first place, 
that while the State has always shown a great alacrity in spend- 
ing — running up debts, in fact, to the amount of several thou- 
sands of millions of dollars f — there is not a single instance in all 


*A correspondent writes: “I reckon that Mr. George’s scheme, if it could be 
carried out, would save me at least two hundred dollars a year in taxes, and possibly 
five hundred; but I do not considerit-an honest scheme, and shall do what I can to 
oppose it if a practical question ever comes up under it.” : 

t+ Roughly, not far from ten thousand million in the principal nations repre- 
senting our Western civilization, 
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history of its even trying to earn what it spends. It has of late 
years, it is true, shown considerable skill in organizing and man- 
aging such machinery of public service as the Post-oflice: though 
this has run it in debt some four millions of dollars the last year, 
and if the Telegraph were added, the deficit might very likely be 
a hundred millions — to be paid by somebody. Nothing, in fact, 
that the State does is expected to pay its way: the army, the 
navy, the light-house service, the coast-survey, the weather- 
bureau,— all are costly services rendered by the State: they 
give not the least hint of encouragement to its attempting any 
productive industry. Expenditure, and not production, is its 
proper business, which it very effectually if not always very 
wisely does. In doing it, the State always assumes that the 
wealth it spends will be created first by the common forms of 
industry, under the ordinary motives that make men earn and 
save. Independent ownership and private enterprise are, so far, 
the only motives to that end, working on a large scale, that the 
world knows anything about. The most plausibly constructed 
schemes of State socialism are like machinery ingeniously devised 
to run without electricity, steam, or water-power. And for the 
State to attempt to manage the enormously intricate machine of 
modern industry, in any of its departments, by any known prin- 
ciple of political appointment, is like putting a fine watch for 
repairs into the clumsy fingers of a boy. 

I do not charge the State, as our socialist friends are apt to 
do, with being totally incompetent and corrupt; though, more 
discreet than they, I would not overload it with a single unneces- 
sary dollar. So well, indeed, do they see the point, that they 
tell us (in the Co-operative Commonwealth) we must begin by 
abolishing all our existing government machinery,— wipe out 
State lines, annihilate court, jury, and every judicial process, 
destroy the Senate as representing the exploded States, the Exec- 
utive as useless machinery of a by-gone dispensation, the Judi- 
ciary as an engine of defunct oppression,— and then commit all 
our public interests, outside the towns and cities, to a Single 
House, like the Paris Convention of 1792, made up of delegates of 
all the nation’s industries. All this preliminary revolution in our 
politics, we are told, can be easily and gently carried through in 
the next twenty or thirty years! But of this we need say noth- 
ing more, than that it is an exceedingly emphatic confession of — 
the impossibility of doing the work demanded of the State by 
any means conceivable which the State as it is can furnish. 
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There remains the third way of approaching our subject ; 
which is, to consider how the increasing demands made upon the 
State, in the name of humanity and justice, may be met on the 
existing lines. We must begin by seeing for ourselves how 
much of that work it is doing already, before we undertake to 
svy what more it can do next. Compare, at a few points, the 
present with the past. In the wars of less than two hundred 
years ago, the wounded and disabled of the battle-field were left 
so to perish or to pull through as they might—for it was 
cheaper to force new men into the army than heal and mend the 
old ones; and, still longer ago, it was the same with those who 
fell by the way in the battle of life: the maimed, the bruised, 
the lame and sick, the infirm and old, the insane and wretched, 
were left so to perish, save as the pious hands of charity might 
give them shelter and help. Compare the enormous cost now 
lavished upon hospitals and public charities in every Christian 
State!* Once education was the costly luxury of a class: now 
every child is taught by the State; mechanical schools, public 
libraries, even art galleries in our large towns, are absolutely free 
to all. It is hardly fifty years since every bridge connecting 
Boston with the mainland, and turnpikes that made the directest 
road to remoter cities, were the property of private corporations, 
who took toll of every traveller, every haycart or wagon-load of 
farmer’s produce: now all are owned by the public, and free to 
everybody. In some of the most beautiful parts of England, 
as you walk miles and miles along the jealously guarded high- 
ways, there are two different landscapes, one wide and spacious, 
for the rich who ride on horseback, one contracted within high 
walls, for the poor who go on foot: here Democracy has thrown 
the whole country open to every eye, nay provides great parks, 
pleasure-grounds, games and music for the special enjoyment of 
the poor. Within sixty-five years all combinations to raise the 
price of labor were criminal conspiracy by the laws of England ; 
even Mr. Bright objected to the humane legislation (called by 
some “ grandmotherly ”) that limited the hours of women’s and 
children’s labor in the mills: now the rising tide of humanity has 
swept away all such scruples, an eight-hour law is hopefully 
demanded, and we have just seen a great strike in Kast London 


*In Mahometan countries the old way still prevails: thus at Tangier you see con- 
victs in the prisons who are not so much as provided with food, except by chance 
help of friends. 
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which has resulted (it is said) in giving better wages — perma- 
nently, as we may hope —to twenty or thirty different trades. 

What we have to notice in these things is that they are legiti- 
mate advances not only in the general sentiment of humanity, 
but in the widening out of the functions of the State to embrace 
more and more of the interests of the private citizen. They are 
in the regular and normal line of social development; and, if fol- 
lowed up, may lead hereafter to almost all of the results worth 
having, that are set before us in a “ co-operative commonwealth.” 
The process is one that may be helped or hindered, no doubt, 
but it is sure to go on, without forcing or interference of ours. 
It is of far more account to steady and direct it, following the 
counsels of experience, than to compel it, hastily, into doubtful 
channels. But there is one department in which the State is 
forced to act, whether we will or no; it has its hand in already, 
and it is one of the most serious questions of the day, how its 
action may be wisest and most efficient. This is, the public re- 
lief of misery and the suppression of crime. 

Our two truly socialistic institutions, says Mr. Booth in his 
studies of East London, are the almshouse and the prison. These 
the State must provide for those two great forms of wretched- 
ness that hang at its skirts and impede its progress, which we 
call the perishing and the dangerous classes of society. The 
prosperous and strong will take care of themselves —we may 
be sure of that; and they will control the forces of the State, 
not submit to be controlled by it. Now the three lowest strata 
of society — which Mr. Booth marks as A, B, C in his catalogue 
—we may call the criminal, the homeless, and the struggling 
classes; and, as he says, it is the right way of going to work to 
deal first with the second of these—“to get rid of class B.”* 
They make the feeders from which the ranks of crime are per- 
petually recruited; they make the drag upon the others, which 
renders the struggle for existence so hard and hopeless in the 
class just above. It is here, he says, that State Socialism should 
properly begin. Let the State provide homes and work,— of the 
rudest, no doubt, under proper rules and restraint,— and compel 
the perishing to take refuge in them. Probably, even so, they 
cannot be made to earn their living; for it is the pitiful thing 
about the vagrancy that so wrings every compassionate heart, 


*See this Review for August: “The Perishing Classes,” 
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that of the great army of the unemployed only one in fifty has, 
in actual experience, been found capable of self-support. But 
they can at least be saved from freezing and starving in the 
street, or from drifting lower down into brutishness and crime. 
And, if the experiment works, a larger and larger margin of 
those who find their daily struggle too much for them may grad- 
ually come under the same merciful control, and so establish a 
“co-operative commonwealth” —like that sketched out by Mr. 
Herbert V. Mills a year and a half ago* —sustained by and 
outside of the great industrial world of competitive enterprise, 
which will keep on in its true work, of creating the wealth that 
makes the great tasks of humanity possible. 

I might go on to say that it will be the imperative duty of the 
State, when once it has assumed this great burden of the unfort- 
unate, to protect the community from the reckless multiplica- 
tion of misery and crime in the increase of a vicious and erimi- 
nal population. But that is too large and grave a matter to 
discuss here. I shall only add, in conclusion, that State Socialism 
is likely to be a hopeful success or else a miserable failure, accord- 
ing as it builds modestly and securely from below, or on the 
other hand grasps at the intricate and difficult machinery of 
social life on its higher levels. Some one in the Wationalist asks 
whether our civilization is not a failure, pointing to the many 
forms of wretchedness and injustice which it harbors. But to 
that I should answer thus: In this costly and elaborate structure 
of modern society we are borne together, as in a great steamship 
upon a tempestuous sea. It is of small account to show defects 
in her model, faults in the machinery, lax seamanship in the 
crew, or noisome material huddled in the hold. Our business 
to sail the ship. To revile her make and working will not help 
matters; to tinker unskilfully at the hull may send her to the 
bottom. The faults do not prove her to be a failure. She is the 
best pattern that could be had when she was built, the best we 
can get except by improving upon it here and there, and she has 
brought us so far along with tolerable safety and success. Doubt- 
less her model can be mended, and will be; but we cannot pull 
her to pieces to build over again till the end of the voyage. And 
then it will be too late. 


* One of our own ministers, in Kendal, England; see this Review for February, 1888. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND UNITY. 


We find in the Andover Review for September an article by 
Professor Gould, in which he points out with great frankness a 
weak point in Congregationalism, in its bearing on the larger 
moral and religious interests of the day. Its conception of the 
religious life, he says, is limited by the particular organization of 
the society or parish: hence its hold is weak upon the social 
forces and motives that imply a broader humanity. We may 
compare this most single and unique of organizations with that 
which is widest and most powerful, the Church of Rome; and 
while in the latter we see that the humblest worshipper in the 
remotest parish is bound by visible ties — of a common ritual, 
priesthood, and sacred language of public worship — with the 
great realm of Catholicity, and thrills at every political or social 
movement throughout Christendom that touches the interests of 
the sovereign Church or its official Head, we find in the other, 
very likely, both ignorance and indifference as to anything in 
the religious sphere beyond its little neighborhood. At least, 
such is the tendency of the individualism into which the Con- 
gregational church has run, and it is one which every thoughtful 
person must have felt the danger and the discredit of. 

We do not just now enter into the general subject, but only 
put to ourselves the question how it bears on us Unitarians in 
particular. At first view, the Liberal gospel we profess seems to 
run out into the last extreme of individualism. Our religious 
sense tends continually to narrow down from congregational sym- 
pathy to the private conscience. We admit for the soul neither 
the creed nor the discipline of any church as such: it is, at best, 
a convenient way of voluntary co-operation for certain common 
ends of the religious life. Such strength and nobility as we have 
shown have almost always turned not on loyalty to the church, 
or to the fellowship the church stands for, but on individual con- 
viction, and a strong defiant sense of right. That refuge for 
narrowness which the narrowest of sects that are sects have 
found in great enterprises, like foreign and home missions, sup- _ 
ported by devotion to the creed, we haye rather shrunk from. 
than emulated. The password or symbol of Christian fellow- 
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ship — which some of us may even have heard cordially spoken 
to ourselves, because we inherit after all from the same Puritan 
mother church — is less frankly, less warmly spoken, and means 
less, when we think only of the limits of our denominational ex- 
perience. And all our recollections of the self-criticism we have 
heard so much of in our threescore years and ten of separate 
existence, seem to tell of the particular peril we have run into, 
of an individualism that seems hardly to recognize any spiritual 
sdcial bond whatever to our fellow-men. And even this has 
degenerated, with some of us, from the se/f-consecration, which 
is the true nobility of Puritanism, to that most pitiful of gospels, 
self-culture. 

It is this particular weakness of our own that we have been at 
so much pains to overcome, in our attempts at a larger organized 
life and a heartier co-operation in these later years. Most relig- 
ionists would hardly understand how strong and genuine the 
dread has been of even those slight encroachments upon our in- 
dividuality, how stubborn has been the resistance made by the 
tradition of our independency. At the same time, it has been 
felt that this peculiar form of narrowness has not been the nar- 
rowness of asect. It has had, too, a very genuine corrective of 
its own. For the movement we represent had its beginning in 
an intellectual widening-out, not in a cutting off or a narrowing 
down. It was the spirit of the age in literature, in historical crit- 
icism, in the sentiment of social right, in aspirations for political 
progress, that characterized our Liberal movement from the start, 
and saved it, where anything has saved it, from the cramped pro- 
vincialism which it would have dwindled into if it had remained 
merely a movement of critical theology. It has been our happy 
or else our adverse fortune, that the name we are mostly known 
by is taken from the theological controversy in which we won our 
spiritual independence. And it is natural enough that not only 
hostile critics in larger religious bodies, but friendly critics like 
the spokesman in Robert Hismere, have thought of Unitarianism 
as merely the narrowest and most illogical of sects, with the slen- 
derest apology for existence that it is possible for any separatist 
body to have. 

But we have known all along, and our critics are beginning to 
understand, that the real justification of our separate existence 
is not that fragment of a negative creed by which we have been 
supposed to hang together. It has been that we tried from the 
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beginning to make the religious life, such as we understood and 
shared it, a part of the broader life — intellectual, moral, social 
—of humanity in our day. Our earliest interpreters and de- 
fenders found their work quite as much on the lines of literature 
and general thought as on those of controversial theology. 
Priestley was a physical philosopher and an ardent republican in 
a period of revolution. Channing was first widely known to the 
world by his splendid exposition of the genius of Milton and by 
his lofty moral judgment upon the career of Napoleon. Tlie 
men who followed directly after enriched their religious thought, 
and made it vastly more precious and broad to all who have suc- 
ceeded them, by all the wealth that could be gathered from the_ 
then new philosophy, literature, and critical erudition of Ger- 
many. Then came the great controversies which touched so 
nearly the political and moral life of the nation; and at once, 
with every freer and braver spirit, religion was identified with 
the cause of liberty and social justice. When the scientific rey- 
olution came, heralded by Darwin and interpreted by Spencer, 
its results — hastily, perhaps, but ingenuously_and to good effect 
— were incorporated into the theological scheme of our advanced 
Liberals, who never feel more at home than in championing an 
unpopular and heretic novelty. These “ways of the Spirit,” 
leading through all the wide domains of contemporary thought,— 
these, and not any widening out of ecclesiastical fellowship,— 
have been what have saved us, so far as we have been saved, 
from the narrow conceit that doth so easily beset that self-com- 
placent Liberalism, which is often but the thin ghost of a vigor- 
ous Individuality. 

The task we had to do was to assimilate this world of modern 
thought, so as to incorporate it in our religion, and make it 
part of the intellectual life of piety. How far we have succeeded 
in this cannot, perhaps, be fully known quite yet. Many, it may 
be, have fallen out by the way, and lost all visible hold upon the 
higher life. But, with the increasing body of those who are 
drawn into affiliation with us, it is certainly a fortunate thing 
that our way now is so direct to closer and more effective organ- 
ization for directly religious objects, such as those which now 
occupy so much of our counsels. It is not likely that we shall 
grow to be a body of any great ecclesiastical pretensions, or 
figure much even among the smaller sects of Christendom. But. 
we shall almost certainly share more and more of the larger life 
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of Christendom, and entertain more generous thoughts of that 
great work of evangelization in which we also hope to do our 
modest share. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS ORDER. 


We find in the London Jnguirer for September 7 the following 
reference to a proposition which we have seen brief mention of 
once or twice before, but which seems to have received less favor- 
able consideration than it deserves : — 


The proposal for the establishment of a new Monastic Order within 
the pale of the Church of England is attracting some attention. It has 
been brought before Convocation, the bishops leaving it to the Lower 
House to take the initiative. Upon the motion of Archdeacon Farrar, 
this House affirmed that “the time had come when the Church could 
with advantage avail herself of the voluntary self-devotion of brother- 
hoods, both clerical and lay, the members of which would be willing to 
labor in the service of the Church, without appealing for funds to any 
form of public support.” A clergyman in Southampton has sketched 
the ground-plan of such an institution, which he proposes shall be called 
“the Order of St. James.” This scheme has been presented to the mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Bench, who, as might be expected, express them- 
selves with some reserve towards it, but on the whole they are in 
sympathy. 


And then follows a paragraph from the Standard, expressing the 
dubious and half-way sympathy, with the obvious criticism of its 
difficulties (particularly those implied in the monastic vows), 
which such a proposal naturally invites. 

“Tt is,’ adds the Jnguirer, “apparently not a High Church 
proposal at all.” On the contrary, as we gather elsewhere, it rep- 
resents the popular, the humanitary, the socialistic sympathies, 
which are always nourished, more or less, in every religious insti- 
tution, and which find a natural support in a powerful Establish- 
ment. But for its theory, of coming into living relation with “all 
sorts and conditions of men,” such an Establishment, pretending 
to be religious, could not exist at all. Sympathy with “unskilled 
labor,” which has just made the enormous and menacing Strike 
in East London and has won its signal triumph, was particularly 
active among ecclesiastics of every creed, to the great scandal of 
the economists; and it was quite in the line of historic precedent, 
when Cardinal Manning, the most prominent Catholic dignitary 
in England, threw himself with genuine devotion into the breach, 
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and became the chief agent of reconciliation. The proposed 
movement in the Church of England is not, as we understand it, 
to fortify its ecclesiastical pretensions, but to help fulfil its mis- 
sion to the poor. 

Naturally, the suggestion of a new “Religious Order” to do 
this thing brings up the monastic orders of the Middle Age, with 
the abuses they ran into,— the mendicant orders worse than any; 
and revives the animosity or contempt stirred by their very name 
in the British bosom since before the days of Wiclif and Chau- 
cer. But we need not look too carefully into this, or even quote 
the indispensable service of the Monastics in what we may call 
the heroic period of Christian history. The proposal, for all it 
necessarily includes, is really very simple. It raises the question 
whether the Christian Church of our day is still able to appeal to 
the same unselfish enthusiasm we often have occasion to notice in 
the labors of socialists ; to a motive as disinterested as that which 
enlists men abundantly for a temperance crusade, for an educa- 
tional movement, for a work of charity, for a sanitary commission, 
for a political conspiracy. It is not essentially different from that 
which we find in the ardent recruits for purely religious work, 
missions and the like, or what we have found examples of, not so 
many in number, but genuine in spirit, in the later phases of our 
own denominational history, slender and straitened as it is. And 
it were a singular confession of laxity and decrepitude in the 
Christian Church, if it could not make confident appeal to a like 
disinterested motive, in summoning help for that most pressing 
of all tasks. For the future not of the Church alone, but of 
humanity as well, may be said to depend on the bridging over, or 
the filling up, of the chasm that yawns so wide between the differ- 
ent classes of our modern society. 

_ What we call “a Religious Order” means, simply, the organ- 
izing of such a moral force, enlisted under such a motive, and 
with the backing of a powerful institution embodying tbe relig- 
ious convictions of the community. It aims to do consecutively, 
effectively, by the labors of average men or women, just such 
work as is sketched out by men like Arnold Toynbee and women 
like Octavia Hill. The prejudice, the hostility, the opposition 
it might meet, would seem to be invited by the proposal (if ever 
it should be made) of @ perpetual vow, like that threefold one of 
the monastics, of poverty, chastity, and obedience. To make the - 
work effective, no doubt, an equivalent pledge would have to”be 
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taken: suppose it. to be, for example, for a five years’ period of 
enlistment. Something like it has more than once been sug- 
gested as a sort of initiation, for those who will accept it, to the 
ordinary duties of the ministry: nay, it is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, put in practice by no small number now, during their 
period of probation. The organized work of religion has always, 
since the days of St. Paul, been compared to that of an enlisted 
army; and “no man that warreth,” we are told, “entangleth him- 
self with the affairs of this life, that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier.” A lifetime of camps and barracks is 
demoralizing enough, and will divorce any man from the whole- 
some sympathies and restraints of human companionship. That 
is what the church militant attempted in other days, and was the 
error on which its choicest souls were often wrecked. We elect 
not impressment, but voluntary service for a limited term. And, 
under that wholesome condition, why might not a church so help- 
less and divided as we find it now, experience a great renewal of 
strength for its best, its hardest, and its most greatly needed 
work ? 

We seem to see very clearly the need of some such self-sacri- 
ficing work, proceeding from a purely religious (not simply re- 
formatory) motive, on a much larger scale than our Protestant 
churches have commonly attempted, if religion is to be revived 
among us as a social force. We fully believe that there are many 
thousands among us who would stand ready to enlist in it, if 
they saw any way to make it practical. The one difficulty that 
appears is found in the possibilities of organizing it. The wis- 
dom, tact, patience, experience, skill, required in the leaders of 
such a work, can from the nature of the case be looked for only 
in afew: the great body of those who should enlist in it would 
necessarily have to work by their direction, wnder orders. And 
this, under our present social conditions, implies that volunteer 
enlistment for a limited term, which we have spoken of above. 
We have already no small amount of experience to appeal to for 
hints and guidance —such as our associated charities and meth- 
ods of district visiting. We have heard of organized work of 
this sort, planned under the auspices of some large, powerful, 
and popular religious organization,—as, for example, Trinity 
Church in Boston,— giving, instruction, sympathy, help, and 
training for the common duties of humble life among the poor. 

All these serve to point the way. But the work cannot be 
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even attempted, on the needed scale, till some appeal is made for 
willing and generous recruits to the army of the Lord, who—as 
we hear of high-born Catholic ladies in the noblest circles of 
France — will consecrate a definite portion of their lives to car- 
rying out, under proper direction, the task which their conscience 
accepts. The term of service might be a year or less: it might 
be two, five, or ten years; with a very few, of the right genius 
and spirit, it might become a life-service of as pure consecration 
as we have been used to seeing in the noblest examples of Chris- 
tian missionaries. The thing essential to bear in mind is that it 
must be an organized service, acting with a common understand- 
ing under a common authority; its actual maintenance (little or 
nothing more) must be guaranteed by the wealth of existing re- 
ligious bodies; enlistment to it must be voluntary, for a limited 
term, with liberty of resignation or dismissal, but with absolute 
assurance of support in it, while it lasts; the service, while it 
lasts, will be somewhat exclusive and exacting; and its work 
must cover, as far as may be, the practical and social side of our 
common Christianity. All these things, put together, make up 
what with our modern understanding of it we may fitly enough 
call a new Religious Order. We do not wonder that men of 
moral earnestness, in an organization like the Church of Eng- 
land, which claims to represent and embody the nation’s relig- 
ious life, should suggest it as a thing needed and imperative. 
And it will not be strange, if, in the revival of religion which 
seems to be going along with the decay of dogma in this coun- 
try, the religious life of our community should shape itself, be- 
fore many years, towards such an organized and disciplined 
service as we have described. We may not, ourselves, be wise 
or strong or earnest enough to go as pioneers into that work; 
but that it will be undertaken by somebody, on something like 
the lines so often attempted too narrowly and with insufficient 
system, is as sure as that religion is destined, in some form, 
to reassert its hold upon the common heart. 


ar 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 


The election which was held in France in September just 
past was generally felt to be more than ordinarily significant for 
the present tranquillity and future destinies of the Republic. 
Entering on the twentieth year of its existence, the Republic 
itself, as many prognosticated, was sure to encounter the throes 
of another revolution; while not only repose from civil discord 
but the chances of foreign war seemed to hang perilously close 
upon the event. But there was an issue at stake touching still 
more nearly the interior life and higher interests of the French 
nation, and appealing still more strongly to our personal sympa- 
thy with the more intelligent portion of the French people. For 
a clear, feeling, and eloquent statement of that issue, we are 
indebted to the timely communication which we give below : — 


The Unitarian Review of April, 1886, at the end of the article “On 
Things at Home and Abroad,” says: “ Since the days of Henry IV., the 
French Protestants have never enjoyed so influential a position as to-day. 
They hold high places everywhere in the national administration of 
government. They are in the Chamber and the Senate, and concerned 
with all the best institutions of learning. They are leaders in the public 
courses of historic and religious lectures, and are well represented in the 
municipal councils of the large and small cities of France; while their 
social position commands an increasing respect every year. Why is it 
that, with all this individual growing influence, their numerical progress 
is so slow, their combined power as churches is so feeble?” Will you 
allow me, as a liberal pastor of the Protestant Church of France, to 
attempt an answer to the question thus put? 

Both facts thus brought in contrast — namely, our relatively high 
position in most important points among the main body of our country- 
men and our lack of ecclesiastical growth — are rightly noticed, and not 
to be denied. The former of these facts requires no explanation. 
Things in that respect are as they ought to be. The reasons why there 
must be, among the heirs of the Huguenots, more morality, mental activ- 
ity, and energy for all the best purposes of life than in their Catholic 
surroundings are obvious. They are the A, B, C, so to speak, of the 
gospel and elementary social philosophy. But, on the second term of 
the truly alleged contrast, the obscurity gathers and centres. Yes: why 
is it that, with all this individual growing influence, our numerical 
progress is so slow, our combined power as churches is so feeble? 

We are not, indeed, as a church, what we might be, had the course of 
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historical events been more merciful to us. We still suffer from the 
dreadful mutilation wrought by the cruel bigotry of Louis XIV. It would 
be useless here to expatiate on the exodus of the four hundred thousand 
French Protestants who, scattered abroad in England, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Russia, America, even among the Boers of Southern Africa, en- 
riched the Protestant world with the best of our substance and the 
purest blood of our heart. What we then lost in faith, knowledge, love 
of the truth, warm and pure zeal,—indeed, in all that strengthens and 
elevates the life of a church,—is really immeasurable. But that, sadly 
true though it be, is nothing to the point in question, which is not to 
elucidate the difference between what we are and what we should be but 
for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, but to account for our lack of 
expansion as an ecclesiastical body. 

The successful spread of a church or of a spiritual moyement de- 
pends not only on the personal worth and fitness of those engaged in 
promoting it, but also on external circumstances and on the mental con- 
dition of those among whom the movement is attempted. 

Circumstances have, till now, been against us French Protestants and 
against the diffusion of our Protestant faith among our countrymen. 
It seems, at first sight, that a great demand is made on us by the relig- 
ious wants of our nation, and that, by our fault, this call has remained 
unanswered. No French Protestant will assert that our church has 
done its whole duty in that regard. But, on broader grounds, it must 
be granted that the call made upon us by the France of the nineteenth 
century is rather of a general and ideal than of a practical nature. We 
have to declare the gospel to our countrymen only in the same sense 
in which Christians are called to impart the knowledge of the true God 
to the worshippers of idols, in which American Unitarians are called to 
diffuse their high and pure principles among the Protestant churches of 
America, in which, in short, all men are called to be witnesses for the 
truth they know. Infallible success is promised to that general mission, 
but only in the very long run. When things and events are viewed in 
the light of eternity, the law is this: Truth is strong and shall prevail : 
the kingdom of God shall surely come. But, when viewed in the light 
of time and history, the law very often runs thus: Truth came among 
men, and men received it not. Not all times and societies of men are 
“foreordained ” to receive the truth proclaimed. 

Bating some few examples — local, and to be explained by exceptional 
circumstances — of collective conversion of Roman Catholics to our 
church, there appears to have been in our position room only for partic- 
ular action, individual proselytism, and sporadic results. Such results 
have always sprung from one of these three causes: 

1. Marriages between persons of different religions. By such connec- 
tions we are generally the winners, wherever Protestants are numerous 


and united in a church. Even indifferent Protestants would be afraid — 
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to introduce a priest to their domestic life. Catholics have no such ap- 
prehension to entertain; and they easily enough admit that Protestant- 
ism represents a higher civilization. 

2. Individual conversions, ending in the conscious adoption of the 
religious views of the man (pastor, layman, Bible agent) who has been 
the instrument of that personal unyeiling of higher life or truth. 

3. Small collective secessions from one church to the other, owing to 
local cireumstances. For instance, a feud has arisen between a Catholic 
priest and his parishioners. The priest’s ban upon Protestant publica- 
tions, which at other times would have raised an effective barrier, has be- 
come an incentive tosuch reading. Forbidden fruit is now doubly sweet. 
Some Protestant agent has scattered tracts and controversial books 
among the dissatisfied population. Protestant teaching has been asked 
for; Protestant lectures have been delivered. A work both negative 
and positive is carried on. When the local war comes to an end by the 
bishop giving in, and removing the offending priest, the mass of insur- 
gents will probably fall back to their former submission. But their 
ranks are thinned. They leave behind some prisoners, who have be- 
come aware of new motives far better than the anger which at first led 
them on to listen to other teaching; and these may become the nucleus 
of a new Protestant church. Some of our churches have begun in that 
way. 

But these gains are barely, even now, sufficient to cover our losses, 
which for a long time, indeed, far more than counterbalanced them. Of 
what nature are those losses ? 

A single word will sum up all statements and explanations on that 
head: this is dissémination (dispersion). It is not by a change of personal 
convictions —at least it is not so in one case out of a thousand — that 
our losses have been caused: it is by solitude and distance, by want of 
ecclesiastical organization, of religious fellowship and teaching, that 
tens of thousands of French Protestants have been severed from us, and 
engulfed anew in the Romanism their ancestors had escaped from. Sup- 
pose a laborer, a servant, a mechanic, a soldier, a merchant, is brought 
to settle in an exclusively Catholic town or village,— and such occur- 
rences happen daily,— the result is easily foreseen. In fifty years or so, 
one may chance to find a few Protestant books in a Catholic house, and 
be told occasionally that a distant member of the family has belonged to 
the Protestant communion. You may haye the pleasure to discover 
some faint traces of the Protestant spirit,— more free use of personal 
judgment, church practice more readily subordinated to honesty and 
character, in that house than in the Catholic neighborhood; but, still, 
all the younger members of the family are brought up as Catholics.* 


*A society in aid of Les Protestants, Disséminés was founded long ago, to follow 
to their new abode, with some ecclesiastical care and help, Protestants who thus set- 
tle far from all reformed churches. This has lessened the evil, but it cannot be 
altogether healed, or that thinning process entirely stopped. 
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When French Protestantism was officially reorganized, in 1802, there 
were many provinces where Protestants could not be grouped into 
churches. They were not numerous enough, or, more exactly, not gath- 
ered enough. They might incidentally receive pastoral visits, as when 
a minister was sent for to a burial service. But no regular provision 
was made for them, or perhaps could be, and the natural result followed. 
The tens of thousands became gradually estranged from the Protestant 
family. I will only allude to the far higher figures that would be 
needed, were we to go back as far as the period extending from the Rey- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) to the Edict of Toleration (1787), 
and known as the time of “the Churches under the Cross.” 

We have still to explain why we have been unable to create larger 
currents of collective accession to Protestantism, and to ask a question 
that cannot be avoided: Is success in that way probable or possible in 
a future not too distant to be an object of prevision ? 

Under Napoleon I., our condition was that of men lately delivered 
from dangers and sufferings very great and of long duration,—a mixed 
sense of happiness and stupor at not being (at last!) persecuted any 
more. We were protected in person and conscience. We could, with 
impunity, praise and serve our God in our rebuilt temples. That was 
enough. It was so much! Our nerves were, so to speak, unstrung for 
all the rest. We did not think of encroaching on our Catholic neighbor- 
hood. Had we attempted it, the despot who had reorganized the admin- 
istration of our churches, and bound them to the State by the Concor- 
dat of 1802, was not a man to permit religious agitation any more than 
that which aimed at political freedom. 

During the restoration of the Bourbons (1815 to 1830), we lost ground 
in one sense. True, we recovered from the former stupor, and began 
seriously to move and act, by creating, as new organs of our life, some 
religious societies which have done much good. But what we gained 
was rather toleration than equality of rights. Even under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, though the power of the “King of the Barricades ”’ (as 
he was termed) had originated in a revolution directed against both ab- 
solute power and Jesuitism, and though his government ever encoun- 
tered the open or latent opposition of the Catholic clergy, yet religious 
liberty was kept within narrow limits. The motto of that bastard 
régime (for the King of the Barricades-was also Le Roi des Bourgeois) 
might be construed, “ Everything for expediency, nothing for principle.” 
It was thought politic to allow religious meetings whose object was the 
edification of Protestants or the promotion of their interests exclusively 
among themselves. But any propagandism which might create relig- 
ious agitation was discountenanced, and, so far as possible, was kept 
down by administrative measures, even when the administration was in 
the hands of the Protestant Guizot. ; 

Of course, it was the same and worse during the Second Empire. 
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We were not persecuted so long as we kept quiet. We even gained a 
more democratic constitution, in accordance with the wish generally 
expressed by the churches during the too brief duration of the Second 
Republic. But attempts at proselytism would arouse the fierce hostility 
of the government, not only from conservative motives, as under “the 
Citizen King,” but because power was then wielded by men of whom 
the best were skeptics, and whose chief feature was hatred of liberty, 
contempt of truth and of all the nobler interests of the human soul. 

“But now?” it will be said,— now kings and emperors have been 
done away. We have had a republic these eighteen years. The govern- 
ment is rather favorable to us than otherwise, both on account of its 
principles and because we are its truest and stanchest friends. Our 
freedom is unlimited in all directions. The great weapon for good or 
evil — the press —is at our disposal. We may at will gather, preach, 
lecture on religious subjects anywhere, in season and out of season. 
What excuses can we still plead to explain our relative inaction or the 
sterility of our endeayors? 

As for complete excuse, we have none to offer. I should be very sorry 
if these lines should show us as men who think themselves quite blame- 
less. Let me, however, point out some uncommon obstacles which stand 
in our way,— obstacles which other Christians of more strength, zeal, 
and spiritual life might perhaps overcome, but which could be found in 
the same degree nowhere else throughout the Christian world. 

The first of these difficulties is an unparalleled destruction around us 
(and a little among us) of religious traditions. The fact and its impor- 
tance are not, I firmly believe, susceptible of over statement. They can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. Details would be here the right thing 
in the right place, were not such details to add unbearable length to a 
letter already too long; but the general fact will be better seen in the 
causes from which it sprang. Now, to see at work the most potent of 
these causes, think, I pray, for a moment of the mass of evils brought on 
France by religious fanaticism, and of their necessary effect on the 
clearness of intellect and the native elasticity of the French spirit. 

The general situation is this: the population, excluding Protestants, 
may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Consistent and sincere Catholics, among whom there are some men 
of personal faith, while the great majority are kept in a state of passive 
docility by ignorance and want of intercourse with the spirit of the age 
(as in Celtic-speaking Brittany) and possibly by the fear of hell. 

2. Half-way Catholics, who submit to the sacraments once or twice in 
their life, whose unreflecting turn of mind, lukewarm constitution, and 
want of sufficient knowledge, keep them from open revolt, but who are 
preserved from submission by a certain sense of the natural; who will 
on fit occasion join in a good laugh about the curé, will occasionally 
shrug their shoulders at what they darkly feel to be mummeries, and 
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are thoroughly independent of the priest in the use of their electoral 
right. 

3. In the country, but especially in the towns, are the close battalions 
of those who are declared followers of irreligious free thought. War 
upon the Church,” is foremost among their political tenets. It is 
for their satisfaction (with the approval also of the second class of so- 
called Catholics) that the law has been recently voted which binds the 
young seminarists to personal military service. They were aimed at, 
and their electoral support was courted, when the shout resounded in 
the Chamber, “Sac au dos, les curés!” * They had passionately echoed, 
some years ago, Gambetta’s war-cry, “Le Cléricalisme, voila Vennemi.” 
And by “clericalism” they mean all positive religions, against which, 
on all occasions, they flourish all the arguments susceptible of becoming 
popular that have been diffused in the nation by hostile polemics during 
these last one hundred and fifty years. 

One cannot but see the necessary consequence of an attitude so general 
and enduring with regard to religion: namely, passive and inert sub- 
mission in many, indifference or furious hatred in most of the others. 
It is estrangement from religious culture, incredible ignorance of sacred 
history, | deep want of positive principles on which positive religious 
teaching might be founded. 

Now I ask, in such circumstances what can French Protestants do? 
To address large masses of men in the name of the authority of the 
Bible is, of course, out of the question. Even in Protestant countries, 
where all the truths on which souls are fed are wrapped up in Biblical 
forms, if that authority chances to be seriously doubted, the question 
once opened can never be shut again. The note of authority in the 
Bible is forever gone. The sacred book may still remain a rich mine 
of vivid illustrations for the priceless theistic beliefs natural to the 
human soul in its higher stages of development, but Biblical teachings 
are no longer believed because found in its pages: it is because of their 
intrinsic evidence, or their inner harmony with reason and conscience, 
because of the testimony of the Holy Spirit which supports and warrants 
them, that they are henceforth held true. 

But why do not we Liberals, whose creed does not rest on external 
authority, and can bear the test of the modern spirit of inquiry, march 
on to the rescue, and take upon ourselves that work which is necessarily 


an 


*« Priests, to your knapsacks !”’ 


+A gentleman who has lived some yearsin Paris, and been there a partaker in 
a work of evangelization, gave lately in a religious paper the following personal 
recollections: The chief of an important commercial house confessed to him that he 
had never heard of the Bible. Another considered Protestantism as a kind of free- 
masonry. A third wanted to know if his interlocutor was the author of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. Another could not understand that the Gospels were not 
an advertising paper in favor of some one or something, ete, 
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unprofitable in other hands? To this I reply that what we can do in 
the way of action directly religious is little, for two reasons : — 

The first is our feeble numbers. What I said of French Protestants 
is more than doubly true of us Protestant Liberals. Our friends must 
remember that we are a minority in a minority. We suffer from dis- 
semination (so to speak) of the second degree. It is true that two- 
fifths of the Protestant consistories are ours. They regularly return 
liberal members opposed_to the authority of the synod and of the 
synodal confession of faith; and those consistories, with the single ex- 
ception of that of Paris, are the most populous in France. But it does 
not follow that we are three hundred thousand Protestants who clearly 
and consciously hold the liberal faith and all the notions it involves con- 
cerning God, man, Christ, the Scripture, and the world. On the con- 
trary, many of them are more conservative in doctrine than most of the 
so-called orthodox pastors. They have supported us from a motive of 
mere justice — because they considered the Church to be the common 
inheritance of all the Protestant people, not of an intolerant faction, 
and felt the injustice of creating dogmatic unity by force and usurpation. 
Others, again, have stuck to us through a general popular feeling of 
opposition to tradition and authority. But those who are earnestly 
pious and earnestly liberal; who know that true religion has nothing to 
do with church-going, church-practices, and church-creeds ensuring a 
good place in heaven, that piety is trust in the invisible God and 
struggle against sin; who yet understand the full value of a church, 
of religious exercises, of common search after truth and edification, 
with common noble traditions cherished and noble hopes held in com- 
mon,— such as these are not numerous in our church or elsewhere. 

In the second place, mere religion is here considered of secondary 
importance, even where this importance is felt. Politics is foremost 
in the anxious care of almost all honest and braye men in France. 
You Americans, without powerful threatening neighbors, without a vast 
national debt, a Protestant nation, with a strong and, on the whole, 
healthy public spirit, cannot realize what deep patriotic anxiety preys 
on.our mind and heart. For those are no secondary interests that are 
involved in the political questions of the day. The very life of the 
nation is at stake in a lasting crisis, which no remedy, applied once for 
all, can put an end to. 

I am not thinking here of the crushing weight of our public debt, nor 
do I allude principally to the danger of a new war with Germany, 
backed by other European monarchies,— though that prospect involves 
horrors enough. What is most alarming in our situation is the state 
of our public mind, in which two irreconcilable spirits wage a furious 
war. Those who call themselves Conservatives are not separated from 
the Republicans by mere questions of political form, secondary, after 
all. The followers of the princes of our imperial or royal houses do not 
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aim at restoring a régime of constitutional monarchy compatible with 
the fundamental rights of men and citizens. Or, if some of them 
dream of such a consummation, they are few, and would be carried with 
the others, in case of their party being victorious, as far as the destruc- 
tion of all essential liberties. There is no difference in that respect 
between the adherents of Prince Victor or of the Count of Paris or 
of General Boulanger. There 4s at bottom only one party of the adver- 
saries of the republic: it is (n’importe-qui-isme) any-one-ism; that is, any 
one who shows himself able to destroy the republic will be the right man, 
the wanted man, the providential savior and master. That oneness 
of end and means in the reactionary parties is owing to this fact. The 
dynastic spirit and attachment are well-nigh extinct in France. The 
huge electoral battalions of the Reaction are supplied by the clergy,— 
that sworn friend of the despotism which alone could gratify its open 
demands for the recovery of its old dominations. To seize and fetter 
again the emancipated soul of France is the end; and, in order to attain 
it, no scruples are to be entertained, no dishonoring coalition is to be 
spurned. The hand of the heir of a proud line of kings is joined to that 
of an adyenturer attended by ruffians. The bands of the Commune 
are caressed and coaxed into voting with the black clerical troops. Let 
only the executive power—so strong in our centralized government — 
be seized on, and the rest will follow,—the rest, that is, a coup ddtat, 
an emperor, king, or dictator, grape-shot to the deluded communards 
instead of the golden age promised to them, and, as a diversion from 
interior discontent and troubles, foreign war. 

There are good reasons to hope that all this will not sueceed.* But it 
is all constantly attempted. So the struggle entered on in all electoral) 
elections is one for life and death. It is justly felt that the fortune 
of France could not afford the loss consequent on a general defeat of 
the Republicans; and this is why the political life is so all-absorbing. 

No wonder the excited attention of which our nation is capable is 
monopolized by political questions. And, as their serious nature is 
nowhere better, understood than among liberal Protestants, no wonder 
liberal pastors have been drawn to throw themselves into the political 
conflict. It has not been without the sacrifice of part of their directly 
religious activity. Some, even, have been completely absorbed by this 
new field of action. The Senate and the Chamber count a few late 
pastors among their number. One (M. Jules Steeg), who was some 
years ago at the head of a very small church, has been three times 
elected president of the Union des gauches, the best and most numerous 
group of our deputies, composed of moderate Republicans, whose object 
is to conciliate democratic progress with the fundamental conditions of 
order and government in a society such as ours. Others are prefects, 
under-prefects, judges, ete. Two have been appointed head-masters 


* Written before the recent election, which has fully justified these words,—EpD, 
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in normal schools. One was lately advocate-general. Their entering 
new careers has hurt the interests of our church and of our liberal party. 
But it has been advantageous to the nation, and has contributed to its 
being governed and administered in a liberal spirit. The mediate gain 
has compensated for the immediate loss. 

What I have last to indicate belongs to the same side of the question, 
that of indirect activity in favor of religious liberalism. It is the great 
part taken by men of our side in the necessary work of renewal, through 
education, of the national mind and conscience. It is-in this way that 
liberal Protestantism is doing its best work; and it is this, again, which 
contains the most satisfying answer to your contributor’s friendly inter- 
rogation. I must here be sober of details for many reasons. I will 
treat the matter summarily by giving a few significant names and facts. 
The gifted man (M. F. Buisson) who is at the head of all that pertains 
to the managing of primary and normal schools for boys and girls, and 
to the nomination of their teachers or professors, the director of primary 
instruction, is a Protestant Liberal. So is the director of secondary 
instruction. <A slight look at the programme of ethics for the normal 
schools will deepen the impression. The central point from which all 
the rest springs or to which it leads is the idea of the moral person of its 
essential autonomy and infinite worth. In reading that programme, one is 
continually reminded of what is best in modern spiritualistic philosophy. 
Ht is from beginning to end full of Christian theistic inspiration. We 
daily see books on morals and education composed in the same spirit 
and deposited for the use of students in the libraries of normal schools 
and in the cantonal libraries of primary schools. This is new in the 
history of French schools and literature. 

I cannot but speak a word of the Superior Normal School of Fonte- 
nay-aux-Roses, near Paris, the destination of which is to prepare female 
instructors for the girls’ normal schools all over France, at the rate 
of one to each department. If a good and large educational work, con- 
ducted in a liberal spirit, was needed in France for men, it was still 
more needed for women. It would surely be difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of an institution in which about sixty young ladies are 
prepared to be the teachers cf the teachers of nearly all the future 
women of France in the popular and middle classes. Well, that school 
has been intrusted for its organization and superior guidance, with 
entire liberty as to the regulations of its moral and intellectual disci- 
pline and the choice of his collaborators, to the best gifted man that 
could be chosen for such a work, and that man is a liberal Protestant 
theologian and moralist. I will not attempt to say what M. Pécant, 
Inspector-General of the University of France, is as a man, a religious 
thinker, and an educator. Only I heard it said by a good judge in such 
matters that the foundation of that school, with M. Pécant at its head, 
is the most important fact of our time with regard to the inner history 
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of France. It may be true, though it is not, of course, generally under- 
stood; and it is perhaps better that it should not be largely understood. 

It was chiefly for this work and others like it for our schools that we 
trembled lately, when the wretch whose popularity had been created 
by foolish radicals was suddenly joined by all the reactionary forces, and 
seemed probably destined by the madness of our people to make light 
work of all our liberal institutions. The fit has passed away. The 
issue of the crisis has shown that the liberal spirit is stronger than 
was thought in most quarters. When republican institutions have 
lasted longer, when the liberal schools of the republic have brought 
forth their fruits, have cemented and purified the mental and moral life 
of the nation, then we shall be able to defy such deadly reaction as was 
threatened here. Then politics will become less absorbing. Then it 
may be devoutly hoped that all the moral seed sown among our people 
will spring up and blossom into the feeling that “man shall not live by 
bread alone.” Not that it can be expected that France will ever become 
Protestant. But what matters it, if it becomes religious? Traditions 
are here dead, and unfit to be the mould for a new life. Old bottles are 
broken, and could not keep the new wine. With the moral, historic, 
and cosmic notions that our boys and girls unrestrainedly imbibe in the 
schools of the republic, the religious future of France, if such a future 
there is to be, cannot but be Liberal. 

I am, Mr. Editor, with brotherly regard and thankfulness for your 
kind interest in our French Protestant affairs, 

Truly yours, 


L. Gitarp, Pastor. 
Eynesse, near Ste. Foy-la-Grande, Gironde, 


France, 30th of August, 1889. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


INDIVIDUALITY : THOMAS CHILSON. 


It is a constant complaint that society dwarfs the individual ; 
and, in particular, that the jealous temper of a democracy will 
rarely suffer a man’s full strength of character and force of 
conviction to find their proper sphere. Against this, as Carlyle 
insists, there is a latent loyalty in the human heart, which knows 
the true hero when he comes, and is glad to do him homage. 
And it was very cheering to us the other day to find the follow- 
ing illustration, which we copy from the Boston Post, to show 
what opportunities are still within the reach of the plain, strong, 
honest man. The case is of a man who died lately in Iowa, just 
under the age of fifty, a blacksmith, whose true career began, 
somewhere about middle life, with a crippling accident : — 


One Thanksgiving Day, while performing some feat of strength, he 
fell upon his back, and, striking against an iron post, received so severe 
an injury to his spine that he was never able to walk a step thereafter. 
To aman of his active habits this was, of course, an almost intolerable 
affliction; and yet it proved in the event to be a blessing to his neigh- 
bors, and through them to him. Out of pity and friendship, the crippled 
blacksmith was elected shortly to such town and county offices as were 
available, and in this way he’ came to be known as an official person. 
Moreover, he discharged these duties so well that his fellow-townsmen 
and the farmers around were led to employ him in a more important 
capacity. Gradually, it became a custom to submit matters in dispute to 
the decision of Thomas Chilson. Little by little the community discov- 
ered him to be a man of wonderful penetration and judgment; and as to 
his perfect integrity, of that they had long been assured. Consequently, 
instead of going to law, they went to Chilson, the process being a great 
deal cheaper,— costing nothing, in fact,— and the results being much 
more satisfactory. 

It is stated that, for many years prior to his death, it was not uncom- 
mon to see in front of the modest dwelling occupied by the former black- 
smith that motley collection of vehicles which is a familiar spectacle in 
the vicinity of a rural court-house. Inside, gathered about the cripple’s 
chair, were the litigants, their respective witnesses, and as many curious 
spectators as were able to get within hearing distance. An ordinary 
man in this situation, without rules of evidence or precedents to guide 
him, would be lost in a jungle of hearsay testimony and unsupported 
assertions; but Chilson had that intuitive knowledge of human nature 
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(strengthened, but not produced by experience) which enables its pos- 
sessor to decide whether or not a witness is speaking the truth. His 
judgments were almost invariably acquiesced in; and, although once or 
twice the suitor against whom he decided sought to have the same case 
tried in the ordinary court, yet the feeling of the community was so 
strong against such a proceeding that it never was repeated. 

But it was not only as a referee that Chilson’s weight was felt: in all 
town matters his voice was very nearly conclusive. No matter what the 
seeming strength of the arguments on the other side, or the yehemence 
with which they had been urged, when the crippled blacksmith’s chair 
was wheeled into view, and he had expressed in modest but convincing 
words a contrary opinion, it was rarely, if ever, the case that the meeting 
failed to assent. There came at last a crucial test of his authority. A 
man had been killed, and his slayer was caught and imprisoned. 
Strange as it may seem, both the friends of the dead man and of the 
accused united in a desire that the case should be decided by Thomas 
Chilson; and a proposal to this effect was seriously made to the county 
authorities, but, of course, it could not be entertained. The trial came 
off, and Chilson attended, and heard all the evidence. Contrary to gen- 
eral expectation, the jury, composed of men from a remote part of the 
county, brought in a verdict of guilty. The truth is that a cold-blooded 
murder had been committed; but the convict was a popular character, 
and the idea of capital punishment under any circumstances was not 
congenial to the community. 


Time passed, and the day appointed for the execution drew near. It 


began to be rumored that the friends of the murderer had determined to 
break into the jail and deliver him; but, the report not being credited 
by the sheriff, no preparations were made to resist an attack. One dark 
night a mob of masked men surrounded the prison, and broke down the 
door with sledge-hammers. The jailer sent for Chilson; and, when he 
arrived upon the scene, they were about to open the felon’s cell by force. 
He began to remonstrate with the lawless throng, and at first, from mere 
force of habit, they paused to listen. Gradually, his words made their 
wonted impression, and before long a minority of the law-breakers 
became convinced of the injustice and wickedness of their conduct; and 
pretty soon this minority had been transformed into a majority. Finally 
all except the immediate friends and relatives of the condemned man 
had been so wrought upon by the eloquence and earnestness of their 
mentor that they were secretly casting about for some excuse to abandon 
their project; and such an excuse presented itself. Infuriated by Chil- 
son’s opposition, a brother of the convict struck at the cripple with an 
axe. Blood flowed from the wound, and the scale was turned. With 
difficulty, Chilson saved his assailant from being lynched on the spot; 


and all thought of rescuing the prisoner was abandoned by the mob, the . 


law being left to take its course. 
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Such, in brief, is the story of this remarkable life. The lessons which 
it conveys are obvious. One is reminded, in the first place, that even 
under the most democratic form of government, and in a society which 
makes the nearest possible approach to “ equality,” there is still some 
room left for the rule of character and intellect ; and, secondly, one is led 
to inquire whether, without any sacrifice of civil liberty or of personal 
independence, more scope might not be afforded among us for the exer- 
cise of this natural and wholesome authority. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Aryas, Semites, and Jews: Jehovah and the Christ. By Lorenzo Burge. 
Mr. Burge’s equipment for his great undertaking of tracing the eyvolu- 
tion of religion down to the time of Jesus is painfully imperfect. But 
all its imperfections are doubtless made good to his mind by an extreme 
confidence in his own mission. He has numerous good ideas; and, if 
he could separate these from the crudities and absurdities too fre 
quently found in close connection with them, his work would deserve 
praise. But, as it stands, it will tend to bring some truths of criticism 
and history into disrepute, we are afraid, rather than help on the cause of 
pure Christianity much. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Mr. Murdock’s Reconstruction of Europe, whose full title we have 
copied elsewhere, is convenient as a résumé, including even sundry of the 
pivotal incidents and anecdotes of the period it deals with. It is neces- 
sarily interesting in that view, but less so than the reader looks to find 
it. It is needlessly dry and matter-of-fact in treatment; the accumula- 
tion of mere material is far out of proportion to the thought or the solid 
information conveyed; and its term is quite too arbitrarily chosen. The 
“reconstruction of Europe” might well have omitted half these pages 
which are cumbered and obscured by military detail —the least instruc- 
tive known form of narrative; while it surely ought not to have stopped 
short just where imperial Germany, republican France, and united Italy 
begin to front the real problems of reconstruction. Or, if it must be a 
narrative purely military, it was an equal defect to omit that sequel to 
the Crimean War (the best told portion of the book) which had so 
nearly put Constantinople into the actual grasp of Russia. Our praise 
of the book consists in the fact that we did read it through, in spite of 
the above protest. 


Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. (Series of American 
Statesmen ).— Mr. Morse begins his biography in a half-deprecatory way, 
pleading the difficulty of saying over again what has already been said 
in the best way by Mr. Parton; and again, in the earlier chapters, the 
impossibility of rivalling Franklin’s own paragon of autobiographies. 
Still, after this disclaimer, he tells the twice-told tale with admirable 
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spirit and cheer: indeed, within his limits, it would be hard to find any_ 
thing to miss or regret. And the biographer has his own vein of crisp 
humor and felicity of phrase, which makes one very glad that this per- 
functory task (as it looked to him at first) has fallen into so good hands. 
Franklin as a man of letters had been well set forth by Mr. McMaster, 
leaving the present writer free for the public career, which appears to be 
most excellently and studiously done. Mr. Morse’s style has the great 
merits of vivacity, compactness, and force; and he writes with the con- 
stant sense that the most has to be told in the fewest words. There is 
an undertone of critical judgment which keeps up the mental interest ; 
and those who have read in detail the large fair volumes of Hale’s 
Franklin in France will be particularly grateful for the clear and inter- 
esting résumé given here of the same passage of that remarkable career. 
The volume speaks more plainly than is customary of the dangerous 
errors of Franklin’s youth, and rallies him a little on his manifest and 
complacent vanity; but is both generous and just in its estimate of the 
great merit and services of the man. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 
428. $1.25.) 
NEW BOOKS. 


Of Mr. Julius H. Ward’s Church in Modern Society (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), we have found the chief interest in the vindication of the 
Episcopalian church in this country — “an institution as broad as the 
State” — not on technical or sectarian grounds, on an authority of tra- 
dition merely. <A large, rich, and growing organization like that, ex 
ceedingly important as it is as one of the steadying moral forces in a dem- 
ocratic community, must recognize two things: that its claims to respect 
turn on the actual service it renders through the great individual free- 
dom it permits under the sanction of its wide unity; and that its eccle- 
siastical form (which we may grané to be essential to its usefulness and 
vigor) will always keep it a stranger to avery large part of the most 
vital forces of piety and morals, having full equal title to be reckoned 
“national.” It invites needless obloquy by claiming that title in any 
exclusive way to itself, and affecting to be in any peculiar sense “The 
American Church!” But, apart from this, we admire it very much as 
a great and noble institution, called, as Mr. Ward has so well shown, to 
a great and noble work. 


Asa Gray.— The two solid and very handsome octavos of Professor 
Gray’s papers * will be welcome to the many friends to whom he was as 
much endeared personally as honored for his work’s sake. We should 
have desired and no doubt we shall have a memorial more distinctly 
personal. Of these volumes, the first and half the second contain the 
record of his purely scientific work; for in the literature of his own de- 


* Scientific Papers of Asa Gray, selected by Charles Sprague Sargent. 2 yols. — 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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partment his was a ready and skilful hand. There are sixty-three papers 
on topics strictly of scientific botany, their wide range illustrating his 
great and undisputed eminence in that field. These are followed by 
thirty-eight “biographical sketches,” several of which have more of a 
literary or general interest. The reader finds himself agreeably at home 
in the companionship, and even among the odd or entertaining incidents 
of eminent careers (as in the anecdotes of Count Rumford, ii. 299, 300), 
—such names as Cuvier, Darwin, Agassiz, Dr. Bigelow, and Professor, 
Wyman. There is something very vivid and fresh in the bringing to- 
gether of such names as Cuvier and Agassiz (ii. 486); and the warmly 
appreciative sketch of Jeffries Wyman’s studies (id. 877-402) makes the 
interest of the book near and personal. The reader will be particularly 
attracted by such general judgments as, for example, that on the charac- 
ter of the evidence in support of the Darwinian theory (ii. 436). 
Religion and Philosophy. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur. Religion: a dialogue and other essays. Se- 
lected and translated by T. B. Saunders. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1889. 117 pp. (The essays are: A few words on pantheism; 
On books and reading; On physiognomy; Psychological observations ; 
The Christian system.) 

Dollinger, Johann Joseph Franz, and Reusch, Franz Heinrich. 
Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten mn der rémisch-katholischen Kirche 
seit dem 16ten Jahrhundert, mit Beitragen zur Geschichte und Charakter- 
istik des Jesuitenordens. Auf Grund ungedruckter Aktenstiicke bear- 
beitet und herausgegeben yon Ignaz Déllinger und Fr. H. Reusch. 
NGrdlingen, 1889. C. H. Beck. 2 vols. 

Briggs, Charles Augustus, D.D. Whither? A theological question 
for the times. By C. A. Briggs, D.D., Davenport professor of Hebrew 
[ete.] in the Union Theological seminary. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1889. 303 pp. (“A study in the history of Puritan theology 
and especially of the authors of the Westminster standards. The ques- 
tion of the revision of the Westminster standards has become the burn- 
ing question of the Presbyterian church.”’) 

‘Gizycki, Georg von. A student’s manual of ethical philosophy. 
Adapted from ths German by Stanton Coit. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1889. 304 pp. 

Laing, Samuel. . Problems of the future and essays. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1889. 409 pp. (Five essays on solar heat, etc., followed 
by those on the religion of the future; agnosticism and Christianity ; 
the historical element in the Gospels ; scepticism and pessimism; creeds 
of the great poets; armed Europe; taxation and finance; population 
and food.) 

Stokes, George Thomas, D.D. ‘Ireland and the Anglo-Norman church. 
A history of Ireland and Irish Christianity from the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest to the dawn of the Reformation. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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1889. 391 pp. (A companion volume to his Ireland and the Celtic 
church. ) 
History and Biography. 


Duruy, Jean Victor. A history of France. Abridged and translated 
from the 17th French edition, by Mrs. M. Carey. With an introductory 
notice and a continuation to the year 1889, by J. Franklin Jameson. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. [1889.] xxvi, 706 pp. Folded maps. 

Maulde-la-Claviére, R. de. Les origines de la Révolution frangaise au 
commencement du.xvie siécle. La veille de la réforme. Paris: E. Le- 
roux. 1889. 3860 pp. . 

Fay, Theodore Sedgwick. The three Germanys. Glimpses into their 
history. New York: the author. [1889.] 2 vols. Portraits. 

Murdock, Harold. The reconstruction of Europe, a sketch of the 
diplomatic and military history of continental Europe, from the rise to 
the fall of the second French empire. With an introduction by John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. xxxii, 421 pp. Maps. 

Watson, Paul Barron. The Swedish Revolution under Gustavus Vasa. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1889. 301 pp. Tlustrated. 

Dickens, Charles. A collection of letters of Dickens, 1833-1870. 
New York: C. Scribner’s sons. 1889. 252 pp. Vignette portrait. (A 
selection from the three volume edition of his letters, edited by his 
sister-in-law and his eldest daughter ten years ago, in which every 
thing characteristic of the man has been preserved.) 

Browne, George Latham. Wellington; or, the public and private 
life of Arthur, first duke of Wellington, as told by himself, his com- 
rades, and his intimate friends. London: Society for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge. 1889. 3881 pp. Maps. Portrait. Fac-similes. 

Simon, Edouard. L’Empereur Guillaume II. et la premiére année de 
son régne. 4me édition. Paris: W. Hinrischen. 1889. 307 pp. 

Treney, Xavier. Les grands économistes des xvurre et x1xe siécles: 
biographies, extraits et commentaires. Paris: A. Picard et Kaan. [1889.] 
495 pp. 2 portraits. 

Turner, F. ‘General Boulanger: a biography. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co, 1889. 275pp. Portrait. Fac-simile. 

Baring-Gould, Sabine. Historic oddities and strange events. First 
series. London: Methuen & Co, 1889. 323 pp. (Fifteen sketches of 
eccentric individuals and extraordinary events lightly passed over in 
general history. ) 

Blennerhasset, Charlotte Julia, lady. Madame de Staél: her friends 
and her influence in politics and literature. With a portrait. In 3 
vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. (A slightly abridged transla- 
tion by Jane Eliza Gordon Cumming.) 

William Lloyd Garrison. 1805-1879. The story of his life told by 


his children (Wendell Phillips Garrison and Francis Jackson Garrison). 


Vols. 3, 4, 1841-1847. New York: Century Co. 1889, Portraits, 
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(These are the concluding volumes. The last 76 pages of vol. 4 are 
filled with an exhaustive index, in which many of the names have bio- 
graphical data added to them. Thus it becomes a key to participants 
in a most memorable struggle.) 

Bancroft, George. Martin Van Buren to the end of his public career. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1889. 239 pp. 

Mary Howitt, an autobiography. Edited by her daughter, Margaret 
Howitt. In 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Ilustra- 
tions. Portraits. 

Miscellaneous. 


Kassai, Pierre. La civilisation africaine, 1876-1888. Etude _histo- 
rique et critique de l’ceuvre africaine, de organisation intérieure et de 
l'économie politique de ’Etat indépendant du Congo. Deux cartes. 
Bruxelles: A. Mertens. 1888. 232 pp. 

Ballou, Maturin Murray. The new Eldorado: a summer journey to 
Alaska. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 3852 pp. (This in- 
cludes a visit to the Yellowstone park and journey homeward over the 
Canadian Pacific railway.) 

United States. Commissioner of labor. Fourth annual report of the 
commissioner of labor (Carroll Davidson Wright). 1888. Working 
women in large cities. Washington. 1889. 631 pp. 

Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of education: a handbook of reference on 
all subjects connected with education (its history, theory, and practice), 
comprising articles by eminent educational specialists. Edited by Al- 
fred Ewen Fletcher. 2d edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1889. 562 pp. (Contains a select and systematic bibliography of peda- 
gogy by Wm. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Klemm, L. R. European schools; or, what I saw in the schools of 

Germany, France, Austria, and Switzerland. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 419 pp. Illustrated. International education series, (This 
work is full of hints of daily use to teachers and is largely devoted to 
objective teaching. The author’s pencil tells almost as much as his 
pen.) 
_ Chrisholm, George Gondie. Handbook of commercial geography. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 515 pp. Maps. (Shows in 
very interesting details the wants of each country, the sources that 
supply those wants, and what each has to give in exchange.) 

Carpenter, Edward. Civilization: its cause and cure, and other 
essays. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 156 pp. (The 
other essays are on modern science, the science of the future, the 
defence of criminals, exfoliation (Lamark vs. Darwin), custom.) 

Bilgram, Hugo. Involuntary idleness. An exposition of the cause 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and demand for labor 
and its products. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 119 pp. (A 
paper read before the American economic association at Philadelphia in 
Dec. 1888.) 
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Meagher, Michael W. Alluring absurdities: fallacies of Henry 
George. New York: The American news Co. 1889. xvii, 193 pp. 

Collis, Septimia M. A woman’s war record. 1861-1865. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. 1889. 78 pp. Illustrated. Portrait. (An ac- 
count of episodes of service at the front during the whole of the war. 
A touching anecdote of Lincoln’s magnanimity finds a place in it.) 

The sixth instalment of the great Century Dictionary — doubtless the 
most complete and splendid exhibition ever attempted of the wealth of 
any tongue — has just been announced. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. An Historical Treatise, in 
which is drawn out, by the light of the most recent researches, the gradual deyelop- 
ment of the English Constitutional System, and the growth out of that system of the 
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SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
LIBERAL RELIGION.* 


“The Ground Left for the Minister to stand upon,” — 
that was the topic suggested to me when I was courteously 
invited by your Council to take part in this discussion. 
* Scientific Theology the Ground of all Liberal Religion,”— 
this is the same topic, expressed in more explicit and affirm- 
ative form; and this topic I now propose to treat in its 
broadest and most universal aspect. Though merely your 
guest for a special occasion, hospitably invited from the 
great outside world to express his convictions here in per- 
fect freedom, I believe we agree that historical and insti- 
tuted religion, in all its forms, rests upon and presupposes 
universal religion, as grounded in human nature and ulti- 
mately in the nature of the universe itself. If this belief of 
mine is correct, then I may confidently bespeak your sym- 
pathy in advance. 

The nineteenth century is drawing to its close; it will 
soon pass into history forever. What, for educated men, 
stands out conspicuously as the one great, established, and 
irreversible result of the nineteenth century in the sphere of 
religious thought? Briefly, this: that Mature means the All 


* A paper read before the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1889. 
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of Being, and that the only road to knowledge of Nature is the 
Scientific Method. This truth our children will inherit, for 
it is the very thought-atmosphere of the modern man; the 
educated think it, and what the educated think to-day, the 
uneducated will think to-morrow. In other words, the old 
dualism of Nature and God, as two independent or semi- 
independent realities, has died out of the modern mind. 
Supernaturalism in all its forms is disappearing into the past 
as an “outgrown standpoint”; henceforth, for the well- 
informed and cultivated mind, the only God is the Imma- 
nent God. Struggling against this irrevocable verdict of 
the facts is to-day but wasted energy; whoever would win 
and hold even the attention of disciplined intelligence must 
concede the absolute unity of Nature as the All, and the sole 
sufficiency of the Scientific Method to establish the truth 
about Nature. For all who have eyes to see or ears to hear, 
these results have been put beyond all reasonable doubt by 
the great discoveries of the nineteenth century. 

But here the agreement of those who know, the consensus 
of the competent, ends. Two great opposing parties, in- 
trenched in two great opposing philosophies, dispute pos- 
session of the Scientific Method itself, as Lucifer and 
Michael are imagined to have disputed possession of the 
body of Moses. Agnosticism declares that the Scientific 
Method applies only to phenomena, to the appearances or 
shows of things, and has no possible application to nowmena, 
or things as they really exist in their internal relations and 
constitutions ; while Scientific Theology declares that the 
Scientific Method applies necessarily both to phenomena and 
to noumena, both to things as they seem and to things as 
they are. Agnosticism declares that it is impossible “to 
climb through Nature up to Nature’s God,”— that Nature 
is knowable and known, while God is both unknown and 
unknowable; and this position it takes because, floundering 
still in the antiquated dualism of the last century, it has no 
scrap or shred of comprehension of the modern monism 
which conceives God as immanent in Nature. But Scientific 
Theology declares that it is impossible to know Nature in ~ 
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any degree without knowing God precisely in the same 
degree,— that both are knowable, but neither is wholly 
known, by man,— and that the progress of natural knowl- 
edge is itself the ever-progressive revelation of the Imma- 
nent God. 

Now it does not depend always upon the commander of 
an army to choose his own field of battle; he must fight 
wherever he is attacked, or suffer total defeat. Neither is 
it for us, who believe in Natural Religion, to choose our 
field of battle to-day; the attack is a philosophical attack, 
and the defence, if any, must be a philosophical defence. 
Whenever Agnosticism is not contending for mere victory 
in controversy (as was the case in Professor Huxley’s recent 
articles), it plants itself avowedly on the principle that 
things in themselves, or nowmena, are unknowable, and that 
phenomena alone are knowable. Notwithstanding his too 
adroit and diplomatic ignoring of his own fundamental 
principle in these articles, Huxley himself frankly avowed 
it five years ago, when he said: “ Agnosticism simply says 
that we know nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” 
In that sentence is summed up the whole meaning, the 
whole power, the whole danger of the attack. Upon that 
principle alone, be it strong or be it weak, rests the Agnos- 
tic contention that the Scientific Method is valid for phe- 
nomena, but invalid for noumena,—in other words, that 
nothing can be known by man, whether in the present or in 
the future, respecting God, Freedom, or Immortality. Prick 
that principle, and philosophical Agnosticism, the only pre- 
tence of an intellectual foundation for popular Agnosticism, 
is gone like a bubble. 

Now Scientific Theology, meeting the attack precisely 
where it is made, in the field of philosophy, pricks that 
principle by establishing, first of all, a sound scientific the- 
ory of universals. Not in the least intimidated by Huxley’s 
triumphant appeal to Hume and Kant, to Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Spencer, it maintains, and proves, that the Scientific 
Method leads to verified knowledge of things as they exist 
in themselves, and as they existed millions of years before 
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man had dreamed of quitting the woods or ceased to go on 
all fours — millions of years before he had developed his 
“pure @ priori reason,” and made the amazing discovery 
that the vast system of Nature is nothing but a mere 
thought of his own. Nay, Scientific Theology carries the 
war into Africa, casts down the gauntlet in her turn, and 
challenges Agnosticism, if it can, to refute her refutation of 
the Agnostic Kantian principle. To-day, the great conflict 
of the ages is concentrated on this fundamental question: 
can we, or can we not, know anything in itself,— that 18, not 
merely as it seems, but as it is? If we cannot, science is 
as false as theology; if we can, science is itself theology. If 
we cannot know things as they are in themselves, we must 
either know them as they are not in themselves — which 
would be absolute error; or else we cannot know them at all 
—which would be absolute ignorance. 'To one or the other 
of these, absolute error or absolute ignorance, the Agnostic 
principle reduces all human knowledge, turning science it- 
self into absolute nescience. But the principle of Scientific 
Theology vindicates science as real knowledge of Nature, 
and, carrying it up to philosophic unity, proves that it, and 
it alone, is real knowledge of the Immanent God. 

It is time to be frank, aggressive, bold,— time to tell the 
truth about the Agnostic philosophy which betrays science 
and theology alike. If, hard-pressed by the dilemma just 
put, Agnosticism shifts its ground, confesses that we do 
know things in themselves fragmentarily and piecemeal, yet 
claims still that we do not and cannot know them in their 
unity, as the Universe, Nature, God, it effects no escape by 
this self-humiliating plea; for it is a mere confession of 
intellectual imbecility. The scientific materials for a scien- 
tific world-conception are all here, if we have intellectual 
ability to handle them; if we cannot handle them, it is no 
fault of theirs. Agnosticism holds two in one hand and two 
in the other hand, yet does not comprehend that it holds 
four in both hands; it does not know enough to see the | 
whole in the sum of the parts. Intellectual feebleness, phil- 
osophical incapacity — this, despite the eminent abilities in - 
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other directions which I recognize and admire in so many 
Agnostics, is the charge which I deliberately and advisedly 
bring against Agnosticism itself, as a pretended “ philoso- 
phy.” Mere specialists in science, however able in their spe- 
cialties, are not philosophers; philosophy must be universal, 
not special, and climb high enough to see the whole in the 
sum of the parts. He who cannot do this, who cannot find 
in the wealth of universal science enough material to frame 
a world-conception, is too ambitious when he erects his own 
individual inability into a universal limit of knowledge, and 
presumes to declare the impossibility of knowing that which 
science, by the very law of its being, is bound to know. 
As surely as human reason is active, irrepressible, and in 
the long run victorious over all difficulties, so surely will 
the Scientific Method yet generate a truly philosophic world- 
conception; and that world-conception, solidly grounded in 
science and in philosophy, will be the future’s Idea of God. 

I repeat—it is time to be frank, aggressive, bold. 
Whether the supreme cosmical law under which we live, 
and by which our duty here and our destiny hereafter are 
determined, is the law of Freedom, Wisdom, and Love, or 
the law of Fatality, Unintelligence, and Indifference,— this 
question, I say, is too vital, too tremendous, to be postponed 
to any other. We have a right to ask that question —a 
right to have it answered in the light of universal human 
knowledge. A mighty revolution is going on all about us. 
Men are fast refusing to take that answer from tradition, 
creed, church, from unreasoning sentiment, from even the 
most beautiful ethical mysticism; for the question, solemn 
and momentous as it is, is after all a question of fact, and 
must be answered in the light of all known facts. Ethics 
without Theology will prove, in the long run, to be but an 
amiable superstition —the “baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Theological Agnostics will soon be succeeded by Ethical 
Agnostics; the doubt or disbelief of God will soon be fol- 
lowed by doubt or disbelief of the Moral Law itself. True, 
ethical relations must exist wherever moral beings exist. 
But moral beings could not be moral beings, if morality were 
not a universal law above them,— nay, the all-pervading 
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law of the universe itself; and morality could not be the 
all-pervading law of the universe itself, if the universe were 
impersonal or non-moral. 

No ethical enthusiasm which is empty of a scientific idea 
can long sustain itself in the wild turmoil of modern 
thought; it must at last go down before any idea sufficiently 
virile to ground itself upon scientific reason. Enthusiasts 
who seek to unite Ethics with Agnosticism imagine that the 
Agnostic principle destroys Theology alone. What fatal 
blindness! The Agnostic principle destroys Ethics no less 
certainly than Theology. When Agnostics begin to de- 
mand, as they will demand, some cosmical reason why 
Ethics should not be thrown overboard together with The- 
ology, what faintest glimmer of a reason has Agnosticism 
to offer? “Indeed,” says Mr. Salter, in his recent most 
beautiful and noble book, “no serious man wants a reason.” 
So wide of the truth is this, that no man 7s serious until he 
does want a reason; all seriousness begins in wanting rea- 
sons. Without a reason, Ethics itself must die down into 
mere custom or convention; the ideas of reason and of right 
are Siamese twins. The “ethical passion,” if it contain not 
the ethical idea, is the weakest passion of the human soul — 
has in itself no more continuance or abiding life than a beau- 
tiful cut flower; yet, for modern men, there can be no ethi- 
cal idea which is not grounded in the known constitution of 
an ethical universe. It is pathetic, it is tragic, to behold a 
sincere and lofty ethical movement seeking vainly to estab- 
lish itself upon an Agnostic foundation. Who cannot fore- 
see the end of such a movement? Either it will seek, be- 
fore it is too late, a new foundation in Scientific Theology, 
or else it will die of intellectual and spiritual thirst in 
Agnosticism. For it stands written in the nature of things 
that, amidst the fury of contending passions, the Moral Ideal 
itself shall go to the wall, unless it drink omnipotence from 
the Divine Idea. 

This is the living issue which confronts all who have at 
heart the real service of mankind — the issue between Ag- 
nosticism and Scientific Theology ; and it must be settled in~ 
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the world of thought. Henceforth, for all educated men, 
the unity and continuity of method in common sense, sci- 
ence, philosophy, ethics, religion, has become an axiom; 
henceforth the only avenue to the knowledge of truth is the 
Scientific Method. It is futile indeed to dream of reversing 
that irreversible verdict of the nineteenth century. But 
whether, or not, this method can discover the Divine unity 
of the universe, and thus prove that Nature is but another 
name for God—this is the issue, still unsettled in the 
world’s doubting mind and troubled heart, which assigns to 
all Liberal Ministers alike one and the same task. Put into 
the fewest words, the issue is— Scientific Theology, or No 
Theology at all. Now, if ever, is it time that the great God 
should “let loose a thinker on this planet.” 

If, then, there is to be any permanent ministry of Liberal 
Religion, it must plant itself upon Scientific Theology. 
‘Real knowledge of the constitution of the real universe, as 
at once Nature and God: there is no other ground left for 
it to stand upon. Religion which is not liberal, and which, 
therefore, addresses itself in vain to this Agnostic age, may 
still stand upon the arbitrary authority of sentiment, society, 
tradition, church, creed, book, or individual voice. But re- 
ligion which is liberal can stand only on natural truth in its 
universality —on the method which investigates and dis- 
covers truth in the limitless freedom of science. Natural 
truth — what other foundation is possible for anything lib- 
eral? For us, therefore, this is the supremely practical ques- 
tion of questions: what does Nature, in its widest and high- 
est sense, reveal of God to man? 

What the illustrious Agassiz said to one who thought he 
had discovered the universal philosophy of science was sin- 
gularly, even prophetically, true. 

“T believe,” said Agassiz, “in the existence, in the nature 
of things, of just such a science as you claim to have dis- 
covered; and in this I differ from most scientific men, who 
seem as yet to have no conception of Unity of Law, and 
who would therefore regard your whole pretension as Uto- 
pian. Further than this, I believe that we are just in this 
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age on the verge of making the discovery; and that some- 
body will make it. Whether you have it or not, I am of 
course unable to say. The presumption is strongly against 
any individual claimant.... Indeed, I doubt whether, if 
you have all you claim, the scientific men, so called, will be 
the first to appreciate it. We are all intense specialists ; 
and, when the Unitary Science comes in the world, it will 
be something so entirely aside from our fixed habits of 
thought, that I think it will find its first appreciators, prob- 
ably, among men of enlarged and general culture, rather 
than among specialists in science.” 

No man of the nineteenth century has shown a broader 
mind or a profounder philosophical insight than Agassiz 
showed in these words; and I believe that the future will 
find them prophetic. In the Christian Examiner of March, 
1866, it was said: “Theism and Atheism are in the scales, 
and Science holds the balance.” ‘That statement will not 
now be doubted by any who are acquainted with the real 
drift of modern thought. In the final upshot, what men 
think of God must depend on what they know of Nature; 
and that knowledge is Science. But what men think of 
God cannot depend on the results of any one special sci- 
ence, nor yet on any mere patchwork or mosaic of results of 
all the special sciences; it must depend only on universal 
science, world-science, scientific philosophy. Neither phys- 
ics, nor mechanics, nor biology, nor any other special sci- 
ence, can alone generate an adequate world-conception. He 
alone who, in all the results of all the special sciences, grasps 
their one stri¢tly universal principle, and thereby discovers 
the scientific demonstration of God in the scientific method 
itself,— he alone, I say, can comprehend what scientific the- 
ology means, or speak with convincing power to the pro- 
found, widespread, and sincere intellectual doubt of the 
modern world. 

Without advancing any personal claim whatever, permit 
me to take advantage of your indulgent kindness, and to 
make here the first public confession of certain painfully 
matured results of thirty years’ thinking, which, in the - 
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momentous and arduous enterprise of developing a scientific 
theology out of the scientific method itself, appear to be 
principles of cosmical import. The grounds and evidences 
of these principles, in part now in process of publication 
elsewhere, must here, of course, be wholly waived; time 
fails, and the occasion is unfit. But perhaps I can make 
them intelligible, as a contribution to that “ Unitary Sci- 
ence” which the great Agassiz foresaw and foretold. 

I. In all its investigations, Science devotes itself to the 
study of genera and species in themselves — to the discrimi- 
nation and exact determination of innumerable kinds of 
things —in a word, to the study of universals as realities. 
Now a truly philosophic theory of universals, which must 
underlie and can alone explain the scientific method, brings 
to light a law of illimitable significance and absorbing in- 
terest: namely, that, in every genus or species, the Thing 
and the Kind reciprocally reveal each other through the essen- 
tial nature which is common to both. For instance, the indi- 
vidual Man and the universal Mankind reciprocally reveal 
each other through the Humanity, or class-essence, or essen- 
tial human nature, which is common to both. This law is 
presupposed in every induction from experience, in every 
deduction of reason, nay, in every syllogism of the science 
of reasoning itself; without it, we could not reason from the 
nature of individual men to that of the race, or from the 
nature of the race to that of individual men. But the in- 
numerable kinds of things contained in Nature are all so 
grouped and connected together, that every kind or genus 
is itself a thing to a higher genus; and hence the universe 
of Being is only the highest kind of kinds. In this way, it 
is plain, every kind and every thing in Nature more or less 
reveals Nature as it exists in itself — manifests to the human 
understanding something of its total constitution or essence. 
Here, then, we have a Natural Law of Revelation, in accord- 
ance with which Infinite Being reveals something of its own 
innermost essence in every genus, and every species, and 
every thing, which Science discovers and knows in Nature. 
In truth, the reality of a World-Order is itself the possibility 
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of a World-Science. From this it follows that it is neither 
more nor less than intellectually absurd to declare the essen- 
tial nature of Infinite Being “unknowable by man”; and 
the central principle of all Agnosticism is shown to be in 
fiat contradiction of the fundamental law of Science. 

II. There are but three ultimate kinds of actual exist- 
ence, three ultimate Types of Real Being ; namely, the Ma- 
chine, the Organism, the Person. If science is to conceive 
the real universe at all in its unity and universality, it can 
conceive it only as belonging to one of these three types. 
The distinctive principle of the Machine is mechanical eau- 
sality, or cause and effect in Motion; the distinctive prin- 
ciple of the Organism is organic finality, or end and means 
in Life; and the distinctive principle of the Person is ideal 
morality, or right and wrong in Conduct. Causality, Final- 
ity, and Morality are, therefore, the three ultimate Prinei- 
ples of Real Being. 

III. Profound analysis and comparison of these three 
real types and their essential principles, as manifested in 
actual experience, lead to a discovery of transcendent sub- 
limity. Each and every one of us is, at once, a Machine, an 
Organism, and a Person; each and every one of us comes 
under the law of Causality in Motion, of Finality in Life, 
and of Morality in Conduct. The three types and the three 
principles are united in one harmonious system and one har- 
monious action in the Person, and in the Person alone; they 
meet, they unite, in nothing else within the whole scope of 
human experience. Here, then, in human experience and 
positive science, lies the only possible foundation for a sci- 
entific conception of the universe which shall embrace 
within itself all the elements of known truth. The Machine 
involves, but does not explain, the Organism; the Organism 
involves, but does not explain, the Person; but the Person 
both involves and explains the Organism and the Machine. 
All types of real being, therefore, are united and identified 
in the constitution of the Person; all principles of real 
being are united and identified in the principle of Person- 
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ality. The greatest discovery of the nineteenth century 
thus far has been that of the Correlation and Unity of all 
Real Forces in One Omnipresent and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. But, if what I have said is true, 
then this discovery must pale before that of the Correlation 
and Unity of all Real Principles in One Omnipresent and 
Eternal Person by whom all things live. For this discovery, 
if confirmed at last by the universal reason of mankind, is 
the complete and unanswerable demonstration of God by 
the Scientific Method. 

Thus Real Personality, finite and relative in Man, infinite 
and absolute in Nature, is the last word of science and phi- 
losophy — the first word of ethics and religion. Without 
recognition of the truth for which that word stands, there 
can be no scientific philosophy, and no ethical religion that 
can last. Is not man’s moral nature rooted and included in 
his personal nature? If so, ethics for man must be rooted 
in man’s personality. But ethics for man, if it is to possess 
any commanding authority or create any supreme obliga- 
tion, must be rooted in ethics for the universe; and ethics 
for the universe must be rooted in a Universal, a Divine 
Personality. 

I make no apology to the unscientific liberalism which 
calls itself Agnostic for thus adopting, defending, and vindi- 
cating that obnoxious word “personality.” I stand here for 
no party and no sect; I stand here solely for the integrity 
of truth, and for the right of intellect to pursue truth in the 
absolute freedom of science. In the Screntiric MrruHop, 
as the only possible foundation for real religious knowledge, 
I see the only intellectual ground left for a Liberal Ministry 
to stand upon; for the freedom of science is the very ideal 
of freedom, and the assured results of science are the only 
basis for effective appeal to the modern mind. But this 
ground of Scientific Theology, avowedly taken and faith- 
fully kept, is the indestructible foundation for a temple of 
Liberal Religion more beautiful and more grand than the 
world has ever yet beheld. 
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Postsoript.— The Philadelphia paper ended here; but, 
at the suggestion and wish of the Editor of the Unitarian 
Review, I venture to append some additional remarks, in- 
tended for those only who are interested in the deeper 
aspects of the subject. For fuller support of the position 
taken above, I am constrained to refer to Scientific Theism 
(Boston, 1885),— to a little volume shortly to appear under 
the title of The Philosophy of Free Religion, giving a close 
and condensed outline of the argument from the Scientific 
Method for the Personality of God,—and to a large treatise, 
now in process of preparation, which aims to rethink philos- 
ophy, as a whole, in the light of modern science and under 
the form of a natural development of the Scientific Method 
itself. 

Some reflections of that thoughtful and high-minded critic 
of the age, Professor Goldwin Smith, published in The By- 
stander for November, 1889, are so pertinent in this con- 
nection that it will be useful to quote them at length: — 


What are all the disturbances of the political world to that 
which is going on in the world of thought? In fact, the dis- 
turbances of the political and social world are largely the conse- 
quences and signs of the deeper revolution in the fundamental 
beliefs of men. Never has man been brought, as he is now, 
face to face with the great problems of existence.... The ad- 
vance of those twin dethroners of faith, science and historical 
criticism, has opened a new scene. So momentous, so over- 
whelming, are the problems now set before us in regard to our 
origin, the nature and intentions of the Power in whose hand 
we are, the laws of our being and our destiny, that it is almost 
wonderful that those to whose minds they have been brought 
home can have thought for anything else. Even in its merely 
social bearing, the theological question is all-important; for no 
one can doubt that the social fabric has hitherto been largely 
built on a religious foundation which appears now to be giving 
way. 

The most significant event which has lately taken place in the 
theological and philosophical sphere, perhaps, is Renan’s mani- 
festo in the Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled “Examen de 
Conscience Philosophique.” . .. After a solemn genuflexion - 
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before the altar of Truth, Renan proceeds to avow his belief 
that in this world of ours there is no evidence of any will or 
intelligence other than those of man. This world of ours, the 
solar system, and even the sidereal system may, he admits, be 
a mere grain of a universe beyond the ken of its inhabitants, and 
totally different in character from itself, like an atom of granite 
in a quarry or of coal in a mine. The infinite universe beyond 
may have an order of which we can form no conception. It may 
have a God, and that God may some day be revealed. But, 
so far as the universe which we see is concerned, Renan de- 
clares the hypothesis of a God to be entirely baseless. There is 
absolutely no proof of it, he says, and therefore there is no need 
of disproof.... If there is no evidence of a God or of a future 
state of retribution in the universe which we know, the surmise 
that there may be a God in a universe which we do not know, 
and that he may have justice in store for us all, will exercise 
little influence on ordinary minds. The unrevealed Master of 
a universe beyond our ken may be beneficent, or he may be the 
reverse. His nature may be indicated by the good in this mole- 
cule of ours, or it may be indicated by the evil. We cannot 
possibly divine anything about the utterly unknown. The work- 
a-day world is uncultivated and unimaginative. Mystical breath- 
ings from a hypothetical empyrean do not reach its ear. If no 
evidence of the existence of a God can be produced, it will live 
and act as if there were no God. 

Renan, however, while he denies that there is any evidence of 
volition or intention in the order of our universe, incidentally 
admits that there is visible a nisws or effort; and he palliates 
the secondary shortcomings of Nature in terms which imply a 
supreme design. Indeed, if we substitute the word Deity for 
Nature, his language might be taken as implying the manifest 
existence of a God.... 

In trying, as he does, to prop the belief in God and Immortal- 
ity up again after throwing it down, Renan is led by his con- 
servative instincts, and they lead him right. The most terrible 
consequence of Atheism is that it leaves us fatherless and guide- 
less in an immeasurable vortex of blind force.... The various 
treatises on Ethics are so many attempts to find a sanction for 
morality, irrespective of the authority of God, and all in this 
respect are failures. The sanction in each case itself requires 
a sanction. If it is shown that morality is the interest of the 
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community, the question still remains why each of us should 
prefer the interest of the community to his own. Cain did the 
one essential thing,—he survived. That is his answer to his 
critics. 

Notwithstanding, however, his earnest battle against Ag- 
nosticism, Goldwin Smith is equally opposed to “ physical 
science,’ under which he probably includes the Scientific 
Method in genera]: — 


That this world of ours is a molecule to infinity, and that its 
denizens can know nothing of the infinite, is a truth forcibly put 
by Renan; and it ought to moderate the pretensions of physical 
science, which, though it is the necessary and beneficent guide 
of our material life here, cannot possibly show us things as they 
are, since it must present everything in time and space, from 
which no inference can be drawn as to eternity and infinity. 
Besides, physical science is nothing but the systematized evi- 
dence of our bodily senses. And our bodily senses are what? 
Even about the world in which we live they may tell only a 
little more, in comparison with the perceptions of a higher intel- 
ligence, than the senses of a mole. 


And thus, meekly, blindly, unsuspiciously, Professor 
Smith accepts the guidance of that very Agnosticism which 
he desperately repudiates, and concedes all the premises of 
that argument from the conclusion of which he shrinks 
aghast | 

1. “Can know nothing of the infinite.” Then God is 
either finite or unknowable. What more can Agnosticism 
desire to prove? 

2. “Can infer nothing from time as to eternity.” What 
is eternity but unlimited time? And how can either the 
presence or absence of limits in time change in any degree 
the nature of time itself? If we know time at all, we can- 
not help knowing eternity. 

3. * Physical science is nothing but the systematized evi- 
dence of our bodily senses.” Then, since the senses can give 
nothing but sensation, physical science is nothing but system- 
atized sensation, and the intellect itself is nothing but the 
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sensibility of brain-tissue. What more could Agnostic Ma- 
terialism desire to prove? On the contrary, physical science 
is intellectual comprehension of the relations and laws of the 
physical universe; and which of the senses, eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, or finger-tip, can understand a relation or compre- 
hend a law? 

4, “ Physical science cannot possibly show us things as 
they are.’ Then it must either show us things as they are 
not, or else not show us things at all; and in neither case 
can it be “the necessary and beneficent guide of our mate- 
rial life.” 

In this last point, Professor Smith surrenders to Agnosti- 
cism at discretion, without terms, and without hope of 
rescue. Such concessions as this, absolutely ruinous and 
fatal to his own cause, do not spring from his own strong 
intelligence ; they are the absolutely unthinking echo of the 
commonplaces of the very sophistry which he is opposing 
with all his energy. They are the undetected base coin 
palmed off by Agnosticism, and set afloat in the community 
to the unspeakable damage of honest thought-commerce ; 
and it is high time to call the arch-counterfeiter to a short 
and sharp reckoning. ‘The empire of nonsense, absolute and 
irredeemable nonsense, has already lasted too long in phi- 
losophy, and wrought too much harm, both in confusion of 
head and in distress of heart, to the great and precious in- 
terests of which philosophy is the trustee; the time has 
surely come to throw off the yoke of the usurper, and to set 
Truth once more upon the throne which is hers by right 
divine. 

‘Let us go at once to the root of the matter. 

The Scientific Method, as a practical procedure in the in- 
vestigation of the real universe, consists in three essential 
steps: — 

I. Observation, or discovery of Real Genera and Species 
of Real Things in Nature. 

II. Hypothesis, or formation of Ideal Generalizations in 
Thought. 

III. Experimental Verification, or discovery -by fresh ob- 
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servation that Ideal Generalizations in Thought were true 
anticipations of Real Genera in Nature. 

That is, science begins and ends with REAL GENERA as 
facts of Nature, discoverable by observation and verifiable 
by fresh observation; and the formation of hypotheses, by 
which active intelligence extends the bounds of knowledge, 
is always a divining or anticipation of the existence in 
Nature of real genera hitherto undiscovered. ‘To gener- 
alize” means nothing else than the anticipation in thought 
of a possible new genus of things or of relations in Nature, 
to be discovered, if the hypothesis is sound, by subsequent 
experiment, observation, or verification. 

It is self-evident, then, that genera and species in Nature, 
or the Real Universals of Being, are the antecedent condi- 
tion of generalizations or concepts, or the Real Universals 
of Thought ; and these, in turn, are the antecedent condition 
of words, or the Real Universals of Speech. Hence there 
are three kinds of real universals: the GENuS, the CONCEPT, 
and the Worp. The Scientific Method rests, self-evidently, 
on this threefold recognition of the real universal in Being, 
in Thought, and in Speech; it is only a practical application 
and use of this fundamental distinction in the extension of 
human knowledge. The whole fabric of science depends on 
the INTELLIGIBLE REALITY OF THE GENUS IN ITSELF, and 
of Nature as the Summum Genus or Universe of Being, as 
at once independent of man and yet knowable by him. 
Science consists solely in knowledge of the Genus — knowl- 
edge of the universal kinds of things, and of their universal 
kinds of quantity, quality, motion, action, relation in gen- 
eral. Prove that the Genus is either unreal in Nature or 
unknowable by man, and there would be absolutely nothing 
to know; for the Genus, as the Universal of Being, is the 
sole object of knowledge, and the sole meaning of every 
word. The Scientific Method is a practical process which 
at every step presupposes this theory of universals; it is the 
vital principle of World-Science, which vanishes utterly if 
there is no World-Order, intelligible in itself. To disprove 
the intelligible reality of the genus in itself, therefore, - 
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would be to disprove the very possibility of a knowable 
World-Order, and the very possibility of science as the 
knowledge of it. 

Now it is precisely this impossible and absurd enterprise 
which Agnosticism undertakes, when it lays down its funda- 
mental principle that we “cannot know things as they are 
in themselves.” If science or knowledge is a fact, it can 
only be so because the Word is expression of the Concept, 
and the Concept is knowledge of the Genus. But Agnosti- 
cism chooses to plant itself on Kant’s position that things 
in themselves are unknowable — that there is no such thing 
as a knowable Genus in itself—that the Genus and the 
Concept are one, and the Concept is that one. Kant never 
had a consistent, coherent, or really modernized theory of 
universals. He inherited, without question or criticism, the 
old scholastic principle of Nominalism or Conceptualism, 
which denied all reality to universals except as the Word 
and the Concept alone. In consequence of this utterly un- 
critical and naive theory of universals, we find him taking 
the amazingly self-contradictory ground that, on the one 
hand, we cannot know any Real Genus of things, but that, 
on the other hand, we do know a Real Genus of men. 
For Kant’s idealism admitted, in glaring violation of his 
own principle, knowledge of a universal consciousness and 
reason in mankind (Bewusstsein iiberhaupt), the real consti- 
tution of which, as “pure reason,” could be determined in 
absolute independence of all experience. Yet to him, to 
you, or to me, other men are just as truly external things as 
are stones, trees, or horses; and, if it is possible to know a 
universal constitution of “pure reason” in all men, as a 
knowable Genus in itself, it is just as possible to know a uni- 
versal constitution in stones, trees, or horses, as knowable 
Genera in themselves. 

In short, Kant’s denial of all knowledge of the Genus in 
itself, as the objective correlation or internal constitution 
of things in themselves in their unity and universality, and 
his denial of any perceptive understanding by which such 
correlation or constitution could be known, were the neces- 
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sary and direct result of his Conceptualist theory of uni- 
versals, adopted without criticism from his Scholastic prede- 
cessors, but now overwhelmingly refuted by the positive 
discoveries of science. He admitted no real universal what- 
ever except the Ideal Concept and the Ideal Word, and thus 
became the founder of German Idealism; and his virtual 
denial of the Real Intelligible Genus is the historic root of 
that excessive subjectivism which makes so-called “ modern 
philosophy ” contemptible in the eyes of scientific men. But 
his whole system is grounded on the fundamental self-con- 
tradiction above pointed out in his theory of universals, 
which renders the system itself half-realistic and half-ideal- 
istic, and therefore wholly uncritical, untenable, and self- 
destructive. 

Now such tergiversation as this is neither philosophy, 
science, nor common sense. Yet it is the philosophy which, 
avowedly borrowed from Kant, Hamilton, and Mansel, is 
acknowledged by Huxley and Spencer to be the foundation 
of their Agnosticism. In Kant, whose wonderful genius in 
other respects is admired by none more than myself, the con- 
tradiction is easily explicable on historical grounds; but its 
slavish perpetuation by thinkers of to-day, professed leaders 
in science, although the history of the last hundred years 
has laid bare its anti-scientific influence in philosophy, for- 
bids respect for their philosophical acumen. Scientific 
Theology takes no defensive attitude, but charges home 
upon Agnosticism the intellectual rottenness of its founda- 
tion, the intellectual impotence of its principle, and the 
intellectual chaos of its results. It boldly accuses Agnos- 
ticism of being the great intellectual sham of the century, 
the philosophical Cheap Jack of modern thought, the Ephi- 
altes of human reason itself. The time has come at last for 
a general clearing-up with respect to fundamentals, and a 
resolute dispersion of the smoke which has been too long 
suffered to hang over first principles. Here in America, in 
the land of universality, a new theory of universals is 
already born into the world; and out of that theory must 
yet be born, sooner or later, a philosophy of science which» 
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shall give a granite foundation, in the NATURE OF THINGS, 
to knowledge of the Living God and the Absolute Moral 
Law. 

Space remains merely for a statement, in briefest form, of 
these great results, so far as I am yet able to anticipate 
them. 

The Scientific Conception of Nature, or (what is the same 
thing) the Philosophie Idea of God, may be expressed as 
follows: — 

Mechanical Causality, the Law of Motion, Organic Finality, 
the Law of Life, and Personal Lthicality, the Law of Holi- 
ness, Justice, and Love,— the three eternal and all-pervasive 
real principles by which the whole known universe exists,— are 
at bottom One in the real principle of Omnipresent Self-con- 
scious Energy or Absolute Personality, and constitute the 
Unity of the Universe in the essential Being and Life of God, 
as at once Infinite Machine, Infinite Organism, and Infinite 
Person. 

This scientific world-conception, or philosophic Idea of 
God, indicates, so far as is here possible, the origin and 
ground of Absolute Moral Law, as derived, not from the 
Divine will as such, but from the Divine being, essence, and 
constitution. That is, absolute moral obligation is at last 
identical with absolute organic necessity; for the absolute 
organic end, failure of which is necessarily disease or death of 
the organism, is, in general, the double end of Self-Evolution 
and Self-Devotion, which, in the ethical consciousness, neces- 
sarily rises to the double end of Hgoism and Altruism — 
each of the two ends being realizable through the other 
alone. For the present, this short statement must suffice. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
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MORAL TEMPERATURE. 


At a popular bathing-ground last season, I heard a bather 
report the temperature of the water in which he had bathed 
and the air into which he had come. It seemed he was in 
the habit of testing both. And I found myself wondering if 
the average man often tests the moral temperature, without 
and within, by which he is surrounded. Our physical comfort 
or discomfort advises us, on awaking in the morning, of any 
change in the weather. Should not our moral sensitiveness 
be at least as acute? A recent writer in the Popular Science 
Monthly was at some pains to prove that morals vary with 
the variability of climate, that free boundaries of moral and 
immoral characteristics can be set up along isothermal lines, 
and that, given a certain average warmth or frigidity, in- 
digenous vices or virtues can be safely assured. 

Does temperature, then, affect morals? For an answer, 
contrast the tension of your convictions in brisk winter 
weather with the relaxed hold which in midsummer wel- 
comes the excuse that condones offences, and put beside the 
clear stream of literature which winter exacts the roiled, 
discolored tide which floats your summer rest and reverie. 
Those of us who care to be right ourselves in what is often 
a world of wrong must acquaint ourselves with the nature 
and the power of our environment. In any undirected, un- 
held crowd, we find the temperature too high, overheated, 
running up into volatility. Men will exult in dissipations, 
talk lightly of -indulgences, show an extravagant interest 
in petty diversions, and generally expose their weaker side, 
thinking it the more attractive. Those who thus learn the 
world, and copy it, become naturally light-weights, easily 
inflated and as easily depressed. If in streets, shops, halls, 
hotels, theatres, one finds what he calls “ life,” and is con- 
tent therewith, he deserves pity. Life, physical and moral, 
is best preserved at an even temperature; and extremes, so 
far from being congenial and helpful to men of the weaker 
sort, are to them most dangerous. 
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It is only as a phase of life that we take note of its heat 
and excesses. There is a more rank and luxuriant life at 
the tropics than in our zone; but quality, usefulness, and 
endurance fail us there as they do not in cooler regions. In 
our mental and our moral life, when we are conscious of 
great activity of feeling, it is not a stimulus we need, but 
a corrective. Man, being possessed of a body which with 
its relatives has dwelt on the earth so much longer than his 
soul, or spirit, seeks alliance with what is akin to his in- 
stincts rather than what chords with his inspirations. The 
bent is natural and inevitable, but is none the less to be 
fought against. The old motto, “Birds of a feather flock 
together,” is generally applicable in a somewhat gross direc- 
tion. Vice herds. We seldom hear of a solitary criminal. 
Crime always wants companionship. It is afraid of its own 
shadow. To this fact we owe so many confessions, and the 
exposing fear which haunts a fleeing man. It is the tem- 
perature of a crowded city that hatches crime and nour- 
ishes wickedness. It is the close contact and persistent 
aggravation that provoke rashes and all sorts of excrescences 
on the body politic. To Paris we owe the French Revo- 
lution; and Charleston, $.C., was the nest -of secession. 
The mob riots of the war were possible only in New 
York, and anarchy now chooses Chicago to breed in. The 
general atmosphere of a crowd is not wholesome for the 
soul. Young people seek stimulants for their appetites, 
their passions, their social natures, at the very time in life 
when they do not need them, and when the addition of 
external to internal heat is likely to insure destruction. 

“It used to be just so with our ill-advised sires in their 
treatment of typhoid fever. When the very skin was 
parched with the consuming flame within, when the heated 
head was dizzy with its ceaseless burning, and all the thou- 
sand avenues of the physical life seemed driven over by 
billows of torturing fire, then into a hot room with padded 
windows, the air stifled, the darkness oppressive, they 
crowded the weary sufferer; and, when he dreamed of cool- 
ing streams, and in delirium cried for water with nature’s 
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own plea, the water was denied him, and the consuming 
terror trod on. And, if the brain alone had, through unus- 
ual friction, generated an unhappy heat, prodding and goads 
most constant and cruel were accounted fit treatment for 
the trackless reason, soon made a total wreck. And, if 
one’s religious nature distended conscience to undue propor- 
tions or overwrought tender emotion in its first earnest love 
for the right, then mental whippings and searchings and 
labor prolonged and pitiless brought at last moral syncope, 
misnamed peace, or else a fire-escape of hypocrisy. But 
to-day the lightest, most wind-blown chamber welcomes the 
fever-smitten. He drinks freely of the cooling stream. 
Nature is given a chance, and more than twice as many 
patients recover. The insane are soothed and tranquillized, 
and the opening spirituality of the youth is not so hurried 
and hastened to an unnatural efflorescence. 

Why do we not learn the lesson more fully? Put the 
stimulants away from the youth who is all spring and stim- 
ulus. Let them rest on the shelf till old age, which has lost 
its spring, can find legitimate place for helpful warmth. 
When the youth’s physical nature comes on grandly and 
clamorously, get him to the country, with its airs about his 
sports, its streams for his baths, its staid ways and general 
integrity for his corrective, and keep away that exciting, 
lashing goad for the mind, which is called betting, and the 
very demon of our modern life known as gambling, and 
then sleep shall be full of “rest and health and quiet breath- 
ing.” And, since the youth’s liability is ours also, even 
unto old age, inasmuch as we are beset by moods in which 
the temperature of our minds is slackened and heated, the 
same lesson is for us. We need to test daily the tempera- 
ture of our minds. God is not in the whirlwind which 
sweeps a great crowd of zealots into any place to cry Amen 
when the crusade they wage is preached by a self-seeking 
and coarse charlatan. God is not in the earthquake which, 
upsetting some old-time theory or institution, upheaves also 
the mental poise of thousands, so that they believe liberty to 
mean hot-headed license and wilfulness in Church, State, - 
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and individual But God is in the still, small voice of rea- 
son, which tries to be just to every one, dutiful in all 
things, and true to self. 

Perhaps a low temperature is as dangerous as one which 
is too high. We must think of that a moment. There is 
something thrilling and hearty about fire ; for fire is akin to 
the sun, and fire and light are essentially one with life at 
every grade. Even craters, whose vestibule floors are hot 
ashes, burning the soles of men’s feet, are irresistibly attrac- 
tive, and lakes of fire, like the one in the Sandwich Isles, 
find enthusiastic admirers; but extreme cold, which cannot 
even stir the nimble mercury, cracks its lash in vain at the 
mind’s door, while it clamors for recognition. Man involun- 
tarily shrinks, appalled, at the account of the cold winter in 
England some hundreds of years ago, when even the forest 
trees were split asunder in a single night, and the poor in 
hovels died like rabbits in their holes. So hostile to life 
and all force is cold that early missionaries learned the 
futility of preaching the traditional hell in arctic regions; 
for their hearers welcomed pictures of it as the realization 
of their dreams of heaven. We do not know that the 
world was ever destroyed by fire. Portions of it only have 
been so consumed. And, in the prophecy of the final cata- 
clysm, we have at least this comfort: that out of fire it is 
always possible life may ultimately come. But the globe 
has been so swathed in ice that nearly every living thing 
upon it died. The coldest of our cold nights are ethereal 
mildness compared with that searching, glacier temperature 
which froze the marrow of the world and congealed every 
force into stonelike rigidity. 

If men allow the life in them to descend and dwell in low 
temperatures, the picture will prove an inadequate illustra- 
tion of the death to which they drift. In alow state of the 
blood, men retire within themselves, and shun company, 
work, cheer. Then it is that they need the stimulus of 
contagion. When they are cynical or selfish, or have done 
some deed of which they are ashamed, they shun the society 
of their fellows, just as a sick animal crawls away into the 
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brush to die. They are cold, and they seek more cold. 
They are full of doubts, and they read skeptical books. 
They have defrauded men, and they gather and glean in- 
stances of similar or worse depravities. They are mean, 
and they wrest Poor Richard’s sayings and many proverbs to 
cover their meanness. They try to lessen the offence which 
they committed in cheating their neighbor by excuses 
thrown off at a most voluble rate; and the result is no 
change of opinion or feeling on the part of our neighbor, but 
an advance in the state of petrifaction in their own hearts. 
The doubter too often shuts eyes and ears to the warm 
beauties and solicitations of a faith which would be more 
merciful to him than he is to himself. Welcoming only 
what confirms his first distrust, he adds a high wall of con- 
ceit to his stony skepticism, and so he is the more chilled in 
his dungeon. 

There is no skepticism so Rocilaks as utter worldliness. 
In it, men refuse to believe that there are unselfish hearts: 
gratitude is a flower whose perfume never greeted them, 
and so they think it a fable; religion they mistake for relig- 
ion’s fragrance. Exhaled in its worship, and lacking senti- 
ment to catch the scent, they disbelieve in the thing itself. 
The few places in the physical world which men avoid or 
hurry past are the deserts, high rocks, and wastes, where no 
green thing can grow. Cold and inhospitable are all places 
and hearts where some nutriment is not offered a growing 
thing, that the thing which grows may feed another. You 
cannot be saved alone. Elijah was borne away in a chariot 
of fire. Jesus on the mount was received into dazzling 
light. The contact with our fellow-men which generates 
warmth of feeling towards them is the power which sends 
up the mercury in our hearts and makes these dry bones 
live. The wild, hot life may be reclaimed and forgiven. 
But a cold humanity, hard as jade, pitiless as an iceberg, 
against which suffering hearts may break in vain,— for this 
there is no forgiveness: the Holy Spirit forgives; and spirit 
is light and fire and motion in one, while a sullen, stony 
heart is dark and cold and still. The thought and feeling © 
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growing in us change gradually our bearing, our features, 
our expression, the impression we make on the world, until, 
in the sedate comeliness of maturity, we blush for the super- 
ficiality of youth’s tints and its arrogance, while we realize 
that the divine artist dwells within. 

Nothing can be more trying to life and religion than sud- 
den changes from cold to heat and heat to cold. Too sudden 
atmospheric reversals sweep off our invalids like flies in an 
October frost. Consumptives returning by rail from Cali- 
fornia frequently expire when the great altitudes are 
reached. Occupants of balloons find not only their lungs 
tested, but their minds affected by the swift ascent. Men 
in mines grow pale and emaciated. And yet the more sen- 
sitive moral nature of man is constantly and purposely 
exposed to the most violently antagonistic atmospheres,— to 
“airs from heaven and blasts from hell.” One rupture of 
the lungs is likely to bring death, one lesion of the heart to 
insure great pain and final dissolution. But the more deli- 
cate tissues of conscience are rudely torn by our own unspar- 
ing offences, and we believe they will heal by first intention. 
The fragile vessel of love is continually chipped against the 
hard iron of material necessities, and we vainly hope it will 
remain as smooth and perfect as before. More than half of 
us shorten our lives, and stain our characters, and soil with 
muddy sediment our happiness, because we are unstable, 
rushing from the heat of fanaticism to the cold of indiffer- 
ence, from the warmth of friendship to the rigor of hate, 
from the liking of to-day to the loathing of to-morrow. The 
soul cannot endure too much of such abuse. Sometimes it 
is its feebleness that breaks down the body, and sometimes 
its comatose condition long permits the vulgarest weeds of 
the world to enwrap and stigmatize our clay. And so the 
lesson is: beware of changeable moral temperatures; beware 
that coldness of the religious sense which may bring spiritual 
diseases that end in moral torpor and soul blindness; look 
jealously at the rising and falling of that emotion towards 
God which, faithfully consulted and obeyed, will keep us 
faithful, expansive, and finally make us beautiful within. 


A. C. NICKERSON. 
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THE GARRISON MEMOIR.* 


Mr. Garrison’s sons, Wendell Phillips and Francis Jack- 
son Garrison, have brought their work to a conclusion in 
shorter order than seemed possible at the end of the two 
volumes published three years ago; and they have done this 
without any violence. Each part has its proportionate at- 
tention. Of the crowding, which is so common a defect in 
the closing chapters of elaborate biographies, there is not a 
sign; nor is there any undue expansion at any stage. These 
volumes, printed with De Vinne’s perfect art, are a pleasure 
to the eye. The mechanism of the material is equally de- 
serving of all praise. I do not know of any other similar 
book prepared with so much care. No pains are spared to 
make the reader’s course intelligent. The marginal helps 
take a wide range. They give chapter and verse for every 
important statement; they explicate everything doubtful 
in quoted passages; they give the dates of all significant 
events. This formal excellence reaches its culmination in 
an index of seventy-five pages, which is an ideal perform- 
ance. It is not only an index to the four volumes which it 
specially assists, but to collateral matter. The date is given 
of each person’s birth, however casual the mention may have 
been in the biography, and of the death of those already 
gone. Biographical works and portraits are indicated where 
they exist. Here are materials that will be of inestimable 
service to students of the anti-slavery struggle. 

Vols. III. and IV. maintain the interest of Vols. I. and II. 
This states the average quality. Perhaps no other part of 
Garrison’s life is so interesting as the years from 1830 to 
1836. Then his enterprise was fresh, encompassed with 
danger, gathering to itself new converts steadily, strengthen- 
ing and widening its organization. In the next few years 
came much misunderstanding and division, the breaking 
away of the sectarians from Garrison, of the political Abo- 
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litionists to form the Liberty Party, and of those opposed to 
women’s work on anti-slavery lines. The second volume 
was largely taken up with a history of those years. Fora 
right estimation of Garrison’s character, no part is more 
important. It made clear that the sectarian break with 
Garrison was inspired by the desire to subordinate the 
anti-slavery movement to ecclesiastical advantage, not by 
Garrison’s ‘infidelity,’ which in. those years consisted 
wholly in a more rigid adherence to the principles of Paul 
and Jesus, as touching war and Sabbath usage, than the 
churches’ own. But the account of these things, of first- 
rate importance, was disappointing and depressing in com- 
parison with the ardor and the glow of the initiatory stage, 
though there was never any less of these in Garrison’s own 
heart until his end was gained. After the secessions of the 
New Organization and Liberty Party, abolitionism never had 
the organized strength it had before. The moral strength 
of those who stayed with Garrison was rather increased 
than lessened by these events. They went on to new posi- 
tions; and, if we miss from the recital much of the dramatic 
interest of the earlier stage, there are abundant compensa- 
tions: the march of great events, the relations to these of 
the political parties, old and new, and of the Abolitionists to 
both parties and events, and finally the arrival of the na- 
tional government at the position which Garrison had occu- 
pied for thirty-three years,— immediate emancipation. In 
connection with these developments, we have, as an unfail- 
ing source of interest, that of Garrison’s personality, which 
grows more interesting and engaging at each stage of his 
advance. Our honor and our admiration become reverence 
and love. — 

It is not possible for me to follow the details of the nar- 
rative within the space at my command. The interest of 
Vol. III. centres in Garrison’s adoption of the principle 
“No union with slave-holders,” and the motto for the Lib- 
erator, declaring the Constitution of the United States to be 
“a covenant with death and an agreement with hell,” — the 
last a capital illustration of his Scriptural mind. The popu- 
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lar chronology of Garrison’s opinions has been both igno- 
rantly and wilfully at fault. His disunionism and his “ infi- 
delity” bave both been passed to the credit of his earlier 
equally with his later years. The disunion position alien- 
ated some and tested the devotion of others as it had not 
been tested before. But it is evident that it consolidated 
the body of the faithful, and that they gained in logical con- 
sistency and intense conviction more than they lost in the 
numerical count. The logic of Garrison’s disunionism can- 
not be successfully impugned. That the Constitution was 
a pro-slavery instrument is now generally admitted, and 
that the Union strengthened slavery. To have made the 
Constitution anti-slavery by amendment simply meant dis- 
union by the back door instead of by the front. It also 
meant war; and Garrison, it must always be remembered, 
was following “the things that make for peace.” It is 
hardly worth while to say anything in refutation of those 
who even now can see no difference between his disunion- 
ism and that of the secessionists of 1861, one in the name of 
liberty, the other in the name of slavery. What it measured 
was the strength of his moral opposition to slavery, not 
merely to slavery extension. It was proved by the event 
that even the latter meant disunion, and that disunion 
meant the end of slavery. It would be hard to find among 
the prophecies of ante-bellwm times any that have been ful- 
filled more exactly on the whole than those of Garrison. 
As compared with the position of the Liberty Party in “the 
rolling forties,” it would seem that every candid reader of 
these pages must allow that his was the more practical as 
well as the more consistent. The practical outcome of polit- 
ical abolitionism in 1844 was to defeat Clay and elect Polk, 
the representative of Texan annexation. And what consist- 
ency was there in declaring the Constitution to be anti- 
slavery and at the same time petitioning for the repeal of 
its pro-slavery provisions? It is evident that political aboli- 
tionism fell away from its anti-slavery ideal to the much 
lower one of anti-slavery-extension, while at the same time 
the uncompromising utterances of Garrison were driving the’ 
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South to desperation, and educating the conscience of the 
North against the day of trial. 

A delightful feature of these volumes is the epistolary 
commentary of Edmund Quincy on the passage of events 
and the characters and actions of those engaged. The lack 
of humor is supposed to be conspicuous among reformers; 
but Quincy had enough Attic salt to season the whole 
company, had there been none but his, as was far from being 
the case. James Russell Lowell had at least as much, but was 
less constantly, if not less thoroughly, identified with the 
organized activity. No critics from beyond the fold brought 
to the silly sheep and butting rams inside the bars so keen 
a wit as theirs. These saw, however, what the hostile critics 
did not see,— how small a part the eccentricity and fanati- 
cism were of the whole business. Garrison himself had that 
wisdom which Macaulay praised in the Roman Catholic 
Church,— the wisdom to economize the enthusiasm of 
fanatics. No man was ever less of one than he. If he had 
not the delicate creative humor of Quincy or Lowell or 
Phillips’s incomparable wit, none of these nor any of his 
friends or enemies had a keener perception of the humors 
of the situation and the dramatis persone than he had. I 
think of him as I saw him once at Longwood, at a meeting 
of Progressive Friends in a delightful home which had 
been a hiding-place for hundreds of fugitive slaves. Hour 
after hour, with little provocation, he talked over the old 
days of struggle and danger, and brought out a hundred 
humorous aspects of the history. His memories of Stephen 
S. Foster were not less amusing than the description of him 
by Lowell (vol. iii. p. 181) in a poem in which Garrison, 
Phillips, Quincy, and others have justice done to them. 
Foster was “a perfect gem for life insurance,” — 


“Who studied mineralogy, 

‘Not with soft book upon the knee, 
But learned the properties of stones 
By contact sharp of flesh and bones, 
And made the, experimentum crucis 
With his own body’s vital juices.” 
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Doubtless there was much of the grim Puritan temper in 
the Abolitionist body of believers, but this was not the pre- 
vailing note. Among the leaders there were many others 
besides those already named whose intense conviction did 
not cut them off from joy and laughter. Witness Theodore 
Parker, Oliver Johnson, Samuel J. May, Lucretia Mott, 
Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, and Lydia Maria Child. An edi- 
torial article in the September number of this magazine, 
“A Nineteenth Century Religion,” anticipated one of the 
most striking aspects of these volumes. The confirmation 
here of what was then a personal impression is abundant 
and complete. But the aspect of religious fellowship was 
not more characteristic than that of social friendliness. The 
love-feast was part of the religion. It was not sentimental, 
but very wholesome, sweet, and true. Of all genial com- 
panies that I have entered, those of the leading Abolitionists 
are most gratefully remembered. Their gentleness was a 
perpetual charm. Garrison himself was of the gentlest 
private speech. He was never quite so happy as with a 
baby in his arms. I so remember him, and how he said, “I 
think I was sent into the world to tend babies.” The 
friendships which these volumes incidentally reveal are very 
beautiful. Some of the best were international. Of all his 
friends, George Thompson was the one whom Garrison held 
in the most prolonged and passionate affection. But there 
were many who were hardly less to him. His character is 
never better seen than as reflected in the loving admiration 
of his friends, especially as those who loved him best were 
those who were most sensible of his limitations, and who 
would not have tolerated for a moment the arbitrary and 
dictatorial habit which has often been ascribed to him. 
And he never appears to more advantage than in his rela- 
tions to Rogers, Phillips, and others who, for one reason or 
another, opposed themselves to him. 

The religious character of the whole movement is conspic- 
‘uous, as here revealed; and this character had in Garrison 
its most impressive illustration. This. means not only that 


he had that moral intensity, that devotion to an ideal, that. 


he 
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passionate consecration, by which an ethical purpose is ex- 
alted to a religious height, but that he lived and worked 
“as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye,” equally conscious 
of his responsibility to God and of his indebtedness to Jesus 
for a boundless moral inspiration. The sectarians, who 
hated him, found evidence that “the devil can quote Script- 
ure to his purpose” in the multitude and aptness of his 
quotations; but the fact was that he was drawn to the Old 
Testament and New by perfect sympathy. He had the 
Hebraic mind. The prophets were men after his own heart. 
Their words were ever on his lips, and with such pointed 
application and effectiveness as they had hardly had before 
since they were first spoken. He was not less religious 
than he was Christian, if one is made Christian by sympathy 
with the spirit of Jesus, his compassion with all outcasts of 
society and miserable men. His non-resistance principles 
did not take their rise in the New Testament: they were 
native to his soul; but he delighted in the confirmation 
which the New Testament afforded them. While still 
orthodox, he was a strenuous anti-Sabbatarian, with New 
Testament warrant. When no longer orthodox, he kept up 
the fight, and opposed the supernaturalist opinion of the 
Bible with uncompromising zeal. Here were the only ex- 
cuses for the charges of infidelity and atheism that were 
brought against him. Even Henry Ward Beecher regretted 
that he had not the piety of Wilberforce. He had not; but 
he had a piety of his own, much more robust than that of 
Wilberforce, and as sweet and tender as it was eager, bold, 
and strong. It was the music of his favorite sacred tunes, 
“Ward,” “ Hebron,” “Lenox,” ‘ Confidence,” that brought 
a smile of pleasure to his dying eyes, when he could no 
longer speak. — 

As early as 1848 Edmund Quincy wrote that Garrison’s 
views of the Bible had become greatly modified. “As a 
man, I rejoice at his progress; but I don’t know whether I 
do as an Abolitionist. It was so convenient to reply to those 
who were calling him infidel that he believed as much as 
anybody, and swallowed the whole Bible in one lump from 
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Genesis to Revelation, both included.” Soon after this, he 
became a member of Theodore Parker’s congregation, and 
adopted substantially his views, though there were always 
more survivals in his religious spéech. He found in Parker 
“the accessibility and sympathy which were lacking in Dr. 
Channing, and a colleague in the anti-slavery and other 
causes,” and also comfort when in 1848 he lost a darling 
child. The critical attitude of the volumes which appeared 
in 1886 towards Dr. Channing stirred up, it will be remem- 
bered, a good deal of debate in the pages of this Review. 
Those who were interested in that will be very deeply in- 
terested in the review of Channing’s Memoir, which Garrison 
published in the Liberator in 1848. If it is not entirely just, 
it is probably as nearly so as any estimate of Dr. Channing 
that has yet appeared. It renews our vain regret that these 
men could not have been brought together. It was evi- 
dently Channing’s fault that this was never done. ‘Much to 
my regret,” says Garrison, “I had no personal acquaintance 
with this remarkable man, though I longed for at least a 
single interview. But the Liberator was not to his taste, 
and my manner of conducting the anti-slavery enterprise 
seemed to him harsh, repulsive, and positively injurious. 
As he never expressed a wish to converse with me, I did not 
feel free to intrude myself upon his notice. For twelve 
years, he saw me struggling against all that was evil in the 
land — ina cause worthy of universal acclaim — with fidelity 
and an unfaltering spirit; but during all that time he never 
conveyed to me directly or indirectly a word of cheer or 
a whisper of encouragement. Consequently, we never met 
for an interchange of sentiments. Had we done so, though 
there is no probability that we should have seen eye to eye 
in all things, we might have been mutually benefited. I 
am sure that he misjudged my spirit as well as misappre- 
hended the philosophy of the anti-slavery reform; and I 
now think that I did not fully appreciate the difficulties of 
his situation or the peculiarities of his mind.” It is difficult 
to select any part from his criticism without doing injus- 
tice to the whole; but I will make a few extracts, warning 
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my readers of their insufficiency: “ My impressions of Dr. 
Channing were that he was somewhat cold in temperament, 
timid in spirit, and oracular in feeling. But these have 
been greatly, if not entirely, removed by a perusal of this 
Memoir. ... I do not now think he was timid, in a condem- 
natory sense; but his circumspection was almost excessive, 
his veneration large, and distrust of himself rather than 
fear of others led him to appear to shrink from an uncom- 
promising application of the principles he cherished. ... He 
had no practical experience [of social reforms] whatever ; 
and without that experience he was not qualified to sit in 
judgment on the language and measures of those who were 
valiantly contending for the right against a host of evil- 
doers. He was studious, contemplative, closet-bounded. 
It was impossible, therefore, for him to be in the stern 
battle of life, or to perceive in what quarter the assault was 
to be most vigorously made.... His pre-eminence was not 
intellectual,— for he had not an extraordinary intellect,— 
but moral, religious, humane, in the largest and best sense 
of those terms. He was utterly divorced from bigotry and 
sectarism. .. . He changed his views and positions from 
time to time, but only to advance, never to retreat. Theo- 
logically, he is to be regarded as a prodigy on the score of 
independent investigation and free utterance. In this field, 
his labors cannot be overestimated.... The Unitarian de- 
nomination, as such, was deeply afflicted and mortified by 
his abolition tendencies; and, in spite of its almost idola- 
trous attachment to him, it could scarcely be at peace with 
him. Now that he is dead and the times have greatly 
changed, there is nothing to which that denomination (es- 
pecially when charged with being pro-slavery) more compla- 
cently points, in the illustrious career of Dr. Channing, 
than his efforts to extirpate slavery in the land.” 

Without exchanging their true province of biography for 
that of history, the brothers Garri ave -given such a 
concise account of the political movement of the time as 
enables us to judge fairly their father’s relation to it. It 
will be seen what pressing need there was of an uncompro- 
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mising anti-slavery party*all the way along. We commonly 
think of political anti-slavery as a steady advance, once it 
had entered the field in 1840. In fact, it was quite other- 
wise than so. Many “Conscience Whigs” insisted in 1844 
that the annexation of Texas would justify disunion ; but, 
when it had been annexed, they made no further sign, while 
the Liberty Party actually became the apologist and sup- 
porter of the pro-slavery Mexican War. The compromise 
measures of 1850 were a sign for many anti-slavery-extension 
men to fall back into the ranks of the old parties. The Free 
Soil vote, which was nearly three hundred thousand in 1848, 
sank to less than one hundred and sixty thousand in 1852. 
Even when the repeal of the Missouri Compromise aroused 
the spirit of opposition in the North, and the Republican 
party was formed, the inviolability of slavery in the States 
was a cardinal principle. The final emancipation under 
Republican rule has had a retroactive influence on the Re- 
publican principles of 1850-60, as generally conceived. It 
is commonly assumed that they were anti-slavery. They 
were inspired by anti-slavery feeling, but opposition to the 
extension of slavery was their solitary end. As victory 
drew near, the party, as such, was kept very busy denying 
any taint of abolitionism. The convention which nominated 
Lincoln denounced the John Brown raid, and was silent 
about slavery in the District of Columbia and the Fugitive 
Slave Law. There was distinct retrogression, so that, if the 
South had not seceded, it probably could have again dic- 
tated the terms of compromise. In his Congressional His- 
tory, Mr. Blaine identifies the position of the Republicans 
in 1861 with that of Webster in 1850. These tendencies 
reached their climax of weakness and imbecility in the at- 
titude of Mr. Seward in the winter of-1860-61. Fort- 
unately, the Sumter folly made further compromise im- 
possible. Through all those weary years, Garrison did his 
best to keep alive a purely anti-slavery organization and 
propaganda, and the measure of his influence it would be 
difficult to overrate. It was not confined to the Aboli- 
tionist ranks. It imbued thousands in the Republican. 
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party with his enthusiastic moral detestation of slavery; 
and these, with his own immediate followers, began at once, 
upon the outbreak of hostilities, that agitation for emanci- 
pation which resulted in the Presidential proclamations of 
1862 and 1863, and the Constitutional Amendment of 
1865. The partisan Republican will resent the implica- 
tion of the narrative of which I have given a meagre 
summary. But Lincoln himself said, ** The logic and moral 
power of Garrison and the anti-slavery people of the coun- 
try and the army have done all.” If not all, the greater 
part. It does not seem possible that, in the perspective 
of the future historian, Garrison shall not be seen as facile 
princeps the destroyer of American slavery,— first, and with- 
out a second near. It was his agitation, of which the South 
was always conscious behind the political parties of the 
North, that drove her to that madness which made her de- 
struction sure. It was his agitation that educated in and 
beyond the Republican party the body of believers who 
were determined to economize the war-power of the govern- 
ment for the emancipation of the slave. 

There were many episodes of the conflict in which Mr. 
Garrison took an interesting and important part,—the visits 
of Father Mathew and Kossuth, the Kansas troubles, the 
John Brown raid, and so on. As we draw near the end of 
the great conflict, the large, clear type often grows strangely 
dim; and sometimes, before we know it, there are tears 
upon the page. There is something wonderful in the con- 
trasts of Garrison’s earlier and later life. What a contrast 
and coincidence was that, when the first Massachusetts 
negro regiment went marching down State Street, on its 
way to the seat of war, singing the John Brown song, and 
Garrison stood on the very spot across which he had been 
dragged, with murderous intent, by the mob of 1835! His 
eldest son was a lieutenant in this regiment; and one can- 
not doubt the father’s secret gladness that his boy had not 
accepted his own non-resistance principles. It was another 
wonderful coincidence that found him, by the merest acci- 
dent, in the Republican Convention at Baltimore, in 1864, 
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at the moment when the resolution demanding the Thir- 
teenth Amendment was passed, the first political demand 
for universal and immediate emancipation. Another dra- 
matic moment was that which found him’in Charleston, 
S.C., in April, 1865. What a meeting was that in Zion 
Church, when two or three thousand negroes looked their 
deliverer in the face, and heard the voice which had rung 
out in their behalf for more than thirty years! Vidi 
tantum; and never shall I forget the power and pathos of 
the scene, although we did not know that even then Lin- 
coln was lying dead in Washington, struck down by Slav- 
ery in her dying hour. Dr. A. P. Putnam furnishes a 
very interesting account of Garrison’s visit * to the grave of 
John C. Calhoun, the most appreciative and consistent an- 
tagonist he ever had. 

A Mr. Eli Thayer, who did good work in founding the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, has recently endeay- 
ored to make out that slavery was abolished by his wit. 
The argument is that he founded the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, and this made Kansas free, and free Kansas elected 
Lincoln, and Lincoln abolished slavery. Qui facit per alium 
facit per se. Therefore, Mr. Thayer abolished slavery. Inci- 
dentally to this argument, Mr. Thayer brings a railing aceu- 
sation against the Abolitionists. They were, he says, “a 
fraternity of mountebanks.” The judgment is substantially 
the same as that of the majority, a very large majority, of 
the American people thirty years ago. A much smaller num- 
ber considered them sincere fanatics. But this judgment 
was but little juster than the other. If there are any, ex- 
cept Mr. Thayer, who still cherish either of these opinions, 
they would do well to read, con, and inwardly digest the © 
story of Garrison’s life told by his children. He was the first 
Abolitionist, but he had great allies. It was a truly wonder- 
ful company of men that at one time or another looked to 
him for leadership and counsel. No religious sect in our 
time and no political party, until 1862, when the Republi- 
can party absorbed the Garrisonians, had such a goodly fel- 


* April 15, 1865, the day after the flag-raising at Fort Sumter. 
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lowship to show. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
Quincy, Oliver Johnson, Theodore D. Weld, James Russell 
Lowell, John G. Whittier, Charles Follen, Theodore Parker, 
Samuel May, Jr., Samuel J. May, Francis Jackson, Henry I. 
Bowditch, James Miller McKim, Beriah Green, John T. 
Sargent, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Samuel Johnson, 
Samuel Longfellow, Frederick Douglass, Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, and many others hardly less distinguished for great 
abilities and indomitable will. Not all of these held fast to 
Garrison through thick and thin; but as many more, like 
Emerson, were in fuller sympathy with him than with any 
of the political leaders, were often on the anti-slavery plat- 
form, and gave the movement countenance in various ways. 
Then, too, there was a band of women whose intelligence 
and culture were equal to their devotion: Lydia Maria 
Child, Lucretia Mott, Eliza Lee Follen, Mary Grew, Maria 
Weston Chapman, Sarah and Angelina Grimké, and so on. 
Even those who were unquestionably fanatical were so with 
so much genius and sincerity that they were worth ten times 
as much to any cause as those, “sane to a fault,” as Caleb 
Stetson said, who took good care never to be of their 
assembly. Charles C. Burleigh wore his locks in a peculiar 
and ridiculous way; but who of us that heard him at “ the 
Battle of Syracuse” will ever forget the splendor of his 
eloquence, or would not be willing for all our Roundhead 
ministers to turn Cavaliers to-morrow, if such Samson 
strength might come with their increase of hair? No: when 
we consider the personal force and genius and character and 
consecration that the Garrisonian movement gathered to 
itself, it is no wonder that its leaven leavened the lump of 
our political conscience till it was equal to the support of 
Lincoln in the act that glorifies his name. 

The biography concluded in these volumes is not only a 
just and noble history of a great moral warfare: it is a book 
to “shame our supplicating manners” by the example of a 
consecration as unselfish and complete as any century can 
show. We do not often go to banquets for inspiring words ; 
but the speeches made at the banquet with which Garrison 
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was honored in London, on the occasion of his visit there 
in 1867, were, without exception, worthy of the occasion and 
the man. They reached their highest level in the speech of 
John Stuart Mill, who, endeavoring to draw out the les- 
sons of Garrison’s career, after a fitting introduction, said: — 


The first lesson is, Aim. at something great; aim at things which are 
difficult, and there is no great thing which is not difficult. Do not pare 
down your undertaking to what you can hope to see successful in the 
next few years, or in the years of your own life. Hear not the reproach 
of Quixotism or of fanaticism; but, after you have well weighed what 
you undertake, if you see your way clearly, and are convinced that you 
are right, go forward, even though you, like Mr. Garrison, do it at the 
risk of being torn to pieces by the very men through whose changed 
hearts your purpose will one day be accomplished. Fight on with all 
your strength against whatever odds, and with however small a band of 
supporters. Jf you are right, the time will come when that small band 
will swell into a multitude. You will at least lay the foundations of 
something memorable; and you may, like Mr. Garrison,—though you 
ought not to expect so great a reward,— be spared to see that work com- 
pleted, which, when you began it, you only hoped it might be given to 
you to help forward a few stages on its way. 

The other lesson which it appears to me important to enforce, among 
the many that may be drawn from our friend’s life, is this: If you aim 
at something noble and succeed in it, you will generally find that you 
have succeeded not in that alone. A hundred other good and noble 
things which you never dreamed of will have been accomplished by the 
way, and the more certainly, the sharper and more agonizing has been 
the struggle which preceded the victory. 


I have dwelt so long upon the public work of Garrison 
that I cannot enter on a consideration of his personal traits, 
his friendly and domestic life. No one who knew him will . 
be inclined to question the judgment of his children,— that, 
if he was not a gentleman and a Christian, there is no reason 
why the world should care for either name. Here was a re- 
former on a dozen different lines, and yet he was no Hol- 
lingsworth; the heat of the reformer did not dry up the 
‘juices of the natural man. No man was ever more devoted 
to his own. In nothing did he show more beautiful than in 
his care for a brother whose ways were evil utterly. His 
home, the faces of his wife and children, were to him “a 
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garden of refreshment,” to which he never came in vain for 
peace and rest. If he had written the autobiography, to 
which he was so often urged, it could not have had a better 
ending than his affectionate tribute to his excellent and 
lovely wife, with which these volumes reach their happy 
close. 

JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


AN EDEN FOR A POET. 


Our descent with the current of the bird-swift river * 
terminated not far from the point where it receives the 
waters of Richland Creek. Our further course was upward 
along the narrow valley of the latter stream. Thrifty farms 
occupy the fine lands of the level space, and extend up the 
gentler slopes along the base of the mountains on either: 
hand. The whole presents a charming series of rural scenes. 
Before the advent of the clattering train and the shrieking 
locomotive, this was a region in which a pastoral poet might 
have found precisely the rhythm of nature that constitutes 
his paradise. 

But the poet’s paradise is only the condition favorable to 
the work of the poet. It is in no wise the producing cause 
of the poet’s genius. Rather the poet is himself a creator, 
and the outer world of nature is naught else than the shape- 
less matter out of which the inner, spontaneous energy of 
his soul constructs forms of beauty that are but the trans- 
figured expression of his own most exalted moods, 

‘In the vales around the village of Nola a hundred genera- 
tions haye lived and died, and but one Virgil has arisen 
there to sing of the delights of the rustic paradise. Again, 
it was the longing spirit, restless from its own vague, impal- 
pable premonitions, that led to the dismemberment of the 
ancient Hellenic stock, and to the gathering into one clearly 
defined type those Greeks who came at length to be known 
as the vivacious Ionians. So, too, it was this intense, pro- 


* See this Review for September, third article. ~ 
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phetic longing that kept the Ionians awake to the shifting 
scenes of the outer world, and developed within them an 
ever-increasing eagerness of delight in the glory and beauty 
of land and sea, of sky and air. Nay, it. was precisely this 
inner longing that first found its satisfying home in the 
midst of the endless variety of the coasts and islands of the 
Jigean Sea. It was the marvellous genius of this people 
that found in this marvellous region the perfect conditions 
for its own perfect development. Doubtless it would have 
been impossible for even this wondrously endowed people to 
reach the same perfection of results in any other locality of 
the world. But doubtless also the locality must have for- 
ever remained barren of such fruits of genius as have made 
it famous for all time, had these people failed of possession 
and mastery there. Had the Persians, after Thermopyla, 
been able to perpetuate their contro] of Athens, the divinely 
beautiful revelation of the Parthenon, with all its accom- 
panying wonders, must have failed hopelessly of formulation 
on this planet. 

However great the genius of nature, the genius of man is 
greater still; and the greater comes not out of the less. 
Both nature and man are doubtless manifestations of one 
and the same divine energy; but they are manifestations of 
that energy on widely distinguished planes. Man does in- 
deed “struggle upward out of nature into spirituality”; 
but nature, instead of being the producing cause, heaps ob- 
structions in the way of the struggling spirit until that 
spirit masters nature. Only so far as man has made nature 
his bond-servant does it aid him in his struggle towards a 
more perfect existence. 

It is the divine, vaguely manifested in nature and point- 
ing mysteriously to the divine above nature, that hints 
perpetually in prophetic fashion of the way towards the 
transfigured paradise. Everywhere, through all ages, the 
divine voice has been full of mystery, and the divine word 
has been hard to understand. Nor is there ever any other 
alternative than that human intelligence must discover for 
itself as best it may what is the meaning of the enigmatic ~ 
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utterance. It is the gleam of the divine intelligence within 
us that, as with Themistocles, must enable us to apprehend 
the darkly seeming word of the Divinity above us, and thus 
make possible the expulsion of all that is Asiatic from our 
own lives. 

But here in this vale, though the oracle may speak, the 
gift of interpretation seems wanting, or, if it exist, it assumes 
the prosaic form. Witness the very name of the stream,— 
“ Richland Creek.” That, assuredly, could form no link 
in any chain of poetic construction. The prosaic ‘“ prac- 
tical” spirit has here held sway from the first. There is, 
indeed, a gleam of fancy in the name of the river we have 
just left (Pigeon River), but that is said to be but a literal 
translation of the name given it by the primitive and more 
poetic inhabitants. 

It is, I insist, a region altogether favorable to the devel- 
opment of poetic genius, were but the poetic genius here to 
avail itself of the helpful conditions. Yet if not here, at 
least across on the other side of the Great Smoky range, “ In 
the Tennessee Mountains,” a tuneful voice has of late been 
heard, charming all with its wild, plaintive music, and still 
more with its deep undercurrent of prophecy, beholding 
divinity in humanity, even though the humanity be of the 
lowliest type. May it sing on, and faint not, remaining 
steadfastly indifferent to the cry of “ Art for art’s sake,” 
intent only upon unfolding its own themes with their genu- 
 inely ethical interest and with their charming picturesque- 
ness of details! 

It is with a rhythmic movement, and yet a movement pro- 
ductive of dissonance rather than of concordant tones, that 
our train bears us onward along the banks of Richland 
Creek. Now and then the whistle sounds for a crossing or 
a station. And wondrous the voice and the note it sings. 
Truly, the locomotive is the modern Siren. It bides not in 
waiting, sings no song of enchantment, but comes rushing 
like a whirlwind, and with demoniac shriek warns you to fly 
from its track, if you would not be instantly devoured. 

This is the siren song of “practical” civilization. No 
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time for music; no heart for poetry; no soul for the Beauti- 
ful at all. Life has no purpose but that the individual shall 
get himself rich, and, perchance, be now and then amused. 
The only rhythm worth considering attentively is the 
rhythm of the trip-hammer. The only music that hath 
charms to soothe the “ practical” ear consists of the roar of 
commerce rolling over granite pavements. Behold Puritan- 
ism secularized ! 

And yet what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and nevertheless permit his own soul to shrivel up 
into a dry, lifeless husk within its silky cocoon? How 
infinitely better to secure its expansion, in accordance with 
its own true destiny, into a bright, beautiful, winged being, 
sipping inspiration and immortality from every opening 
blossom of truth in the universe ! 

After all, what is in truth practical save that which serves 
to aid in developing the perfected life of the soul? It may 
be that no treasure can be truly mine until I have wrought 
its transmutation into the Pearl of Great Price. That, it 
may be, is the one genuine alchemy. 

If Italian Christianity has perpetually proved one-sided 
and relatively superficial in that it has been content with 
the merely ceremonial and pictorial expression of its faith, 
so Teutonic Christianity has also proved one-sided in its 
very intensity, insisting upon the inner experience of the 
soul to the rejection of outer beauty of form, as if the latter 
were something necessarily demonic. Thus, if Romance 
Christianity has always been somewhat wanting in the tense 
energy which constitutes the vital Power of Godliness, it is 
equally true that the Christianity of the northern nations 
has also in marked degree been wanting in the outer grace 
and refinement that constitute an essential element in the 
unmarred Beauty of Holiness. 

The throes of the Middle Age culminated in the splendors 
of the rebirth of the Spirit at the close of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Blind struggle gave 
place to definitely directed effort. Political regeneration 
had already begun in the development of the free cities. 
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The scientific spirit was just entering upon a_ new life 
through the revolutionary discovery of the real relation of 
the earth to the sun, through the proof of the spherical form 
of the earth, and through the discovery of a new continent. 
The very world itself was made new to the wondering mind 
of man. 

So, too, the art-instinct, specially vigorous in Italy, entered 
upon its rebirth, and thus took shape the splendors of the 
Renascence; while, on the other hand, the deepest, most 
essential and vital phase of piety, the genuine religious 
instinct, was born anew in Germany, and brought to light 
the infinitely rich significance of true spiritual Regeneration. 
The richest of the new worlds discovered by man is, indeed, 
just the world of Man himself, with his divine endowment 
of freedom, of spontaneous, godlike energy. 

But periods of rebirth were known before, in Egypt, in 
Greece, in Rome; and to-day as never before the world is 
being born anew. Never were the peoples of the earth so 
intent in their purpose to attain genuine political freedom 
or so clear in their methods of working towards that end. 
To-day England is undergoing political regeneration. Amer- 
ica passed but now through the most fearful of ordeals, and 
stands forth at the present moment reborn and springing 
into giant proportions and resistless might. France still 
moves somewhat unsteadily in her unaccustomed attitude 
of freedom. Germany waits patiently, gathering herself 
into one, and yet looking eagerly to the not far distant day 
- when she, too, will stand aloft, crowned as a nation of genu- 
inely free men, each citizen himself a king in whom the 
glory of the State centres. 

Equally true is it that there has never been a period in 
the world’s history when the interest in art has been so 
intense, so wide-spread, and so rational as to-day; while 
science and religion are each commanding the best thought 
and inspiring the noblest efforts of the world. 

Thus there are perpetually recurring periods of rebirth ; 
and in each new period the spirit finds itself coming forth 
into a wider sphere and a richer life. That is the soul’s 
true transmigration. 
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It may be, then, that the ancient Egyptians had a glim- 
mer of the sublimest truth when they conceived the sun- 
god, the divinity of light and life, as being born anew 
each day. And the truth so hinted at is doubtless this: 
that the full significance of regeneration is the perpetual 
rebirth of man as a rational being into ever nobler, diviner 
forms of the spirit’s existence. It is the divine mystery of 
the eternally begotten Son of God. 

Is not this the secret of paradise being ever just beyond 
the horizon? Much of paradise may be already here; but 
also much of paradise lies yonder. Whatever of the soul’s 
true life is realized, that is the measure of the paradise that 
is here and now. Whatever of the soul’s true life remains 
as yet unrealized, that constitutes the paradise which still 
lies yonder beyond the horizon. 

With such intimations of pastoral life and possible pas- 
toral poets, along with the railway train as a symbol of the 
“practical” tendency of the modern world, not forgetting 
our timid, confident friend who is steadily growing mellower 
from the increasing transfusion into his veins of the fire 
from the mystic flask,— with all this vaguely in mind, and 
with a last glance across the car at the striped tiger from 
the jungle, we emerge at length from the atmosphere of our 
car with its tobacco fumes, and suggestions of licit or illicit 
distilleries, and perhaps a trace or two of sulphur, and find 
ourselves upon the platform of the depot at Waynesville. 

If we have not visited the head-waters of the Pigeon 
River, we nevertheless seem, in spite of ourselves, to have 
somehow hovered in our journey very near that same 
“ Devil’s Old Field” that lies upon the heights where those 
sources are found. And, when I remember that this all 
came from my friend’s habit of smoking, I am well-nigh 
ready to admit all that ts said about the demonic tendencies 
of tobacco by those whose biliousness, like my own, con- 
stitutes an impassable barrier in the way of their ever 
experiencing the delights of its use. 

And yet, somehow, it seemed to me that through those 
curling fumes there flashed now and then a faint gleam. 
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that was not unlike the first signs of the dawn of a better 
world, even amid these tokens of a world in ruins. After 
all, it may be that a lost soul, just because it is still a soul, 
never comes to be so far lost as to be wholly beyond the 
reach of hope. 

In all this universe there can be no corner that is alto- 
gether destitute of the divine; and, where the divine is, 
there is possibility of help; and, where there is possibility of 
help, there is ground of hope. Through all this blind tur- 
moil, doubtless there may still be preserved the promise of a 
new birth and the attainment of a higher life. 

Wm. M. BRYANT. 


WORSHIP. 


Though man have all things else,— fortunes, comforts, a 
multitude of friends, music, beauty, learning, eloquence, a 
star to “hitch his wagon” of wonder to,—still his heart is 
widowed unless the sense of God be there. For who is 
sufficient to himself? Who zs himself, with no trust, no wor- 
ship, to fasten upon? Because God lives, there is that goes 
empty out, but returns laden. From beyond the realm of 
philosophy and holy books there hasten hither truth, fruit- 
ful seasons, the abounding life,— an endless train of good. 
Man, says Professor Drummond, is boundless capacity for 
God. 

Everlasting is the cause for worship nfost loving and holy. 
Before man was, benefits and the Spirit of Beneficence were 
in being: there was One who saw the helplessness of the un- 
formed man, and chose for him. Would the sons of God 
desire the pleasure of seeking, finding, doing, excellent 
things? All things should come as close to the human 
capacity as the light of the sun is to the place whereon it 
shines. For this origination, these unspeakably happy ad- 
justments, let the world’s stage most of all worship and 
praise God. With the “ King of glory” there is no lack of 
coming in. Space widens, that there may be room for sun 
and moon, for planets and stars, for great studies, for mid-day 
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beauty, for evening meditation. What extent of fruitful 
territory between north and south, east and west, zenith and 
nadir! The Divine Presence spreads over hill, valley, and 
continent, that there may be households, neighbors, friends, 
affection, truth, and right. ‘Time lengthens for the restoring 
night, for the busy day, for memorable periods and events, 
for truths unfolding and the cheer of love, for fulfilment of 
the world’s hope, and for epochs of thé world’s advance. 

What favor that man should enter into sucha life! What 
fulness of Deity! What compact wisdom, power, good will, 
celestial courtesy! With the Omnipotent to hold in hand 
this immensity, how should the heart thrill and glow and be 
glad, and send up the greeting of gratitude and worship! 
Let there be philanthropy and ethics, but not at cost of 
response direct towards the Inspirer of philanthropy and the 
Being of all beings,— ascending hallelujahs and soaring 
praises, as well as benevolence that has regard to man and 
hugs the earth. To separate ethics and worship, love to 
God and love to man, is to divide a living organism. Su- 
preme and ineffable are the moments when the less bow 
trustingly to the Greatest, as the brood gathers under the 
mother’s wings. God gives a part of himself to man, says 
Epictetus. The kingdom of God is within you: the King 
is in his kingdom. Worship is the attitude of the Divine 
in man towards God the Infinite,—‘“ the ascent of the alone 
to the Alone.” 

It is for dependeht humanity to make the most not only 
of the good that comes to hand through all bibles, seers, 
saviors, apostlés,.and teachings of the past, but of nature’s 
gardens, fields, and lilies, groves, rippling brooks, towering 
heights, and ocean-like prairies. There is place for adora- 
tion in all times and conditions: the sick-room within, and 
the starry night without, the depth of solitude, the retire- 
ment of sorrow, study, and work are naught, without the 
great Immanence. Sublime thought of the indwelling God! 
His the instantaneous flash of himself into the mind; his 
the longer abiding, that loves to commune and adore. 


Life is movement. Unless “ fire ascending seeks the sun,” - 
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it is a smouldering mass, unequal to the needs of kitchen, car, 
and mill. Unless “rivers to the ocean run,” they become 
unhealthy pools. Though the engine have wheels and be a 
paragon of beauty and completeness, it must be fired and 
moved by an ethereal agency. The little brook must be 
moving and on its way, must leap and mingle with the 
river, then further along fall into the embrace of the native 
sea. So the spirit in man moves and has its humbler walks 
to neighbor and friend, to charities, helps, and encourage- 
ments, but in the exuberance of love and worship it rises to 
its repose in the embrace of the infinite Good, much more 
its Fashioner. 

The Most High is worshipped not as holding himself in 
idle and lofty solitude. It is as doing good, as coming forth 
into the beneficence of creation. The Infinite could not 
form one equal to himself, so he formed man, it would seem, 
like himself, for most exalted company and mutual love. 
He has done men good all the days of his life,— has hung 
on high sun, moon, and stars, has spread at his feet plants 
and sparkling waters, has filled his garner with fruits and 
grains, gratifies his wonder with sublime heights and awful 
depths. He is our Strength, our Joy, our Life, our God. 

W. M. BICcKNELL. 


EFFECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMAN ON HER RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


The present is the age of woman’s opportunity. The 
changes wrought by an advancing civilization in the 
standards of woman’s work and culture are manifest to all, 
however opinion may differ about the beneficial nature of 
these changes and their ultimate result on society at large. 
A hundred pursuits are open to her to-day which deficient 
mental training or ignorance of practical affairs barred her 
entrance upon twenty-five years ago. In the class-room and 
many of the walks of business, the question of the equality 
of the sexes is practically settled ; and women stand for the 
most part on their merits, subject neither to that special 
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deference nor that special neglect which the fact of their 
sex once inspired. Woman has proved herself both a 
student and, so to speak, a man of affairs. It is the object 
of this article to inquire into her: rank and merit as a 
thinker. How much, along with her known ability to learn 
and study, has she gained in mental power? Has the 
development of the rational faculties kept pace with her 
progress in the text-books? Finally, what effect is this 
superior intellectual drill likely to have on those qualities of 
religious trust and veneration, so intimately bound up with 
the most cherished ideals of womanly grace and excellence ? 

Questions like these naturally lead us to consider to what 
‘extent and in what direction the old system of things afforded 
any opportunity of intellectual growth to women; and we 
easily see there was but one, that pointed out by the church 
and her religious instructors. In the days when the only 
active career open to her husband and sons was the soldier’s 
or outlaw’s, when ideals of brutal conquest prevailed every- 
where, the only moral support left to woman was religion. 
In proportion to the womanly purity and faithfulness of her 
character was she of devout and pious habits. The religious 
ideal absorbed every other. Unless a devotee to fashion, 
given over to a life of luxury and intrigue, or a household 
drudge, woman was a religieuse ; if not in the outward garb 
and practice of the Church, then after that kindly and benefi- 
cent type permitted by an advanced form of faith, and 
pictured by Thackeray in the gentle mistress of Castle- 
wood. 

Even now the popular ideal of woman closely resembles 
that of the Middle Age, marked chiefly by the domestic and 
religious elements. Griselda and Beatrice continue to form 
the accepted combination of womanly traits. It will per- 
haps be the office of the higher education to brighten the in- 
telligence of Griselda without destroying the time-honored 
virtues of patience and humility, and at the same time to 
piece out Beatrice’s heavenly-mindedness with a little carnal 
knowledge wisely directed to this world’s uses: but the 
general type will remain. This is only to say that, whatever 
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rank women may attain in other directions, the lives of the 
majority will continue to run in the old lines. The affairs 
of the household will precede in interest those of the count- 
ing-room or senate-chamber ; and such attention as is given 
to outside matters will be chiefly directed to those move- 
ments and institutions bearing on the welfare of the home, 
such as the school-room and the church. General education 
and the improved moral tone of society are the objects of 
nearest concern to women. The domestic instinct is widen- 
ing to the social, but still preserves its original integrity ; 
and the office of motherhood is but construed beyond the 
wants of a single hearth-stone to meet the needs and claims 
of the community. The moral enthusiasm and lively sense 
of personal accountability which mark most of the labors of 
women, public or private, will not be easily eliminated from 
the feminine character. 

This moral enthusiasm, highly desirable to retain as an 
assured quality and result, yet often works much mischief to 
the rational faculties in the study of abstract ideas. Many 
earnest and conscientious women are reluctant to accept the 
logical results of their own thinking, preferring to make 
their wish the father to their thought on subjects of religious 
belief, though there is room for supposing this may be a 
habit caught from their favorite teachers in the pulpit. The 
most learned and gifted of the sex hesitate to cross the 
threshold of agnosticism. George Eliot did so with a brave 
and cheerful front, owning no further wish or conviction 
respecting the soul’s destiny than that set forth in her noble 
hymn,— 


“ Oh, may I join the choir invisible!” 


But her example is one the majority of both sexes are better 
content to admire than seek to emulate. Harriet Martineau 
stopped short of agnosticism, and frankly avowed herself a 
materialist ; but friends and critics alike point to her nightly 
habit of watching the stars, in proof of spiritual desires and 
aspirations that outran the bounds of a negative philosophy. 
The recent defection, if correctly reported, of Mrs. Annie 
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Besant,*from the teachings of her friend Charles Bradlaugh, 
in favor of the faith of modern theosophy, will be received 
by the combatants of a so-called materialistic age with 
undisguised satisfaction. But, before we either praise or 
condemn these and other representative thinkers too much, 
let us inquire a little further into the general nature and 
status of modern unbelief. 

The principle of religious negation, supposed to be in- 
separably connected with the teachings of science, has been 
greatly exaggerated. If Herbert Spencer had written a 
supplementary chapter to Part I. of the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy, on “The Higher Implications of Agnosticism,” his 
labors would have received a valuable addition, and he 
would have spared himself much misunderstanding and 
abuse. This service was afterwards rendered, to some extent, 
in the published controversy between Frederic Harrison 
and himself, but is too often overlooked in the general esti- 
mate of his opinions. Agnosticism is the final bugbear with 
which the expiring superstitious consciousness of man con- 
descends to frighten itself. It is a term of philosophical 
import only, defining a certain mental attitude, from which 
may result, according to the temperament and moral endow- 
ment of the one holding it, a bald and flippant skepticism 
or true spiritual trust and content. There is nothing to 
prevent the same mind from holding the conclusions both of 
philosophical agnosticism and rational theism. As a matter 
of fact, many leading minds of the day do hold precisely this 
double view, refusing to dogmatize upon any of the funda- 
mental postulates of religion, yet admitting at its full value 
that consensus of testimony presented in the whole nature of 
man, the heart, judgment, and conscience combined. 

Women will be slow to accept the main conclusions of 
the new philosophy, disliking as well as fearing the element 
of uncertainty therein. They are at once more timorous and 
more exacting than men, except in matters which engage 
their affections. The personal equation is an active motive 
with woman, and happiness is a necessity,— if not direct and 
immediate, then that which is to follow hereafter in the 
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shape of reward for present loss and suffering. The larger 
view, presented in the thought of racial growth and benefit, 
bewilders and discourages her; and she staggers under the 
mental weight it imposes. Yet the intellectual tendencies 
of the age are even more marked in women than in men, 
because these tendencies are everywhere at work, and 
because of the increased activity and responsibility of 
women themselves. The new teachings of social science 
have completely revolutionized the work of public charity 
and reform. Every day the problem of social regeneration 
grows larger and more complex, yet it is woman who has 
courageously set to work to solve it. That widening view 
of human nature and destiny presented in modern science, 
which she hesitates to accept as an abstract theory, contin- 
ually forces itself on her attention from other points of 
view. Her once cherished precept&S are no longer sufficient 
for the task she has undertaken. She finds herself com- 
pelled to think clearly and wisely where once it was enough 
if she only felt aright. She learns to curb impulse, to abate 
expectation, to work on long lines, and to respect the un- 
known future. 

It is in this relation of practical helpfulness that the way 
of intellectual salvation lies for all. It is no reproach to 
woman that the best results of thought, as well as its best 
stimulus, are to be gained in her active efforts for the gen- 
eral good, and not by external aids to culture, the exercises 
of the class-room and the literary club. As John Morley 
says, a commanding grasp of principles lies at the root of 
coherency of character. There is often a combination of 
high motive with unintelligent method, of unselfish aim with 
undisciplined will, in the public labors of women, which 
makes them fitly described as incoherent. The affecta- 
tions that spring from the worship of the intellect are 
numerous. Woinen are often praised for intellectual accom- 
plishments, who have little mental insight or comprehension. 
They converse on high and erudite themes, but only to 
repeat the ideas gathered from books. They know how to 
dig and delve in pursuit of these ideas, but not how to as- 
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similate or apply them to living issues. Their culture is as 
external in its effects as a new costume. The woman who 
complacently attributes her loss of faith to intellectual supe- 
riority is one of the sorriest results of the higher education, 
We shall look in vain in this type for a religious belief that 
fits the times and the needs of the woman holding it, honor- 
ing alike her heart and head. Either she divorces the relig- 
ious from the intellectual life altogether, deriving it from 
a different side of her nature, and paying real or perfunctory 
respect to its outward requirements, or she is an open unbe- 
liever, a réle as difficult for a woman to fill as it is unbecom- 
ing. She has yet to learn that sincerity and modesty, 
together with that fine moral glow imparted by a loving 
imagination, are the prime requisites of all true thinking. 
The dangers of a possible state of religious faithlessness 
among women are not greater, however, nor likely to be 
more deplored, than the errors arising from their religious 
credulity. The popular mind is inclined to excite itself, not 
without cause, over the effect of woman’s religious zeal and 
prejudice, whenever these have chanced to become factors of 
public rule. The institution of polygamy, upheld by the 
votes of its women victims, is a case in point. But, poorly 
as this example serves the ends of general progress, it illus- 
trates very clearly the controlling influence of a high, if 
mistaken, motive above considerations of worldly ease and 
profit. The poor, benighted wives of the saints voted pres- 
ent social degradation, domestic confusion and dishonor for 
themselves, as means to their spiritual salvation hereafter. 
They voted as conscience bade them. Let the State with- 
draw the privilege until the conscience has corrected itself, 
if it sees fit. The point here urged is that it is for this 
same moral and religious devotion women have been most 
honored and praised in private life. Nor has the praise 
been ill deserved. Loyalty to principle is nowhere to be 
distrusted, simply as such, albeit the mistaken mental con- 
ception lying beneath may need correcting and guarding 
against. An ignorant conscience is as safe an element in 


public affairs as a conscienceless intellect, the combination - 
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being very undesirable in either case. It is not their enthu- 
siasm and spirit of loyalty we need dread in the public 
labors of women, for these are the necessary incentives to 
all worthy conduct; but intellectual fear and bigotry are the 
same enemies to progress in them as in men. 

The double use and signification of the term “ religion ” 
lead to much confusion in discussions of this kind. The 
term has a twofold meaning, one referring to the doctrines 
taught in its name, the other to the moral and practical 
results flowing therefrom. The progress of ideas on this 
subject has been marked by a steadily decreasing estimation 
of the term on its theoretic side —religion as dogma—and 
the fresh and strong restatement, at historic intervals, of its 
practical meaning and value. To-day we have reached the 
point where the saving merits of belief alone are no longer 
discussed in intelligent circles. Character has at last gained 
precedence over creed. The word “Faith,” instead of sig- 
nifying assent to some intellectual proposition, now rather 
describes a certain moral disposition or tendency. Interest 
in the old controversial problems is dying out. There can 
be no doubt the higher education of woman has contributed 
its share to this end. The growing emphasis put on the 
practical side of the religious life, and the new impetus to 
happy usefulness therein discovered, appeal to her at once. 
If she becomes herself an example and unconscious promul- 
gator of the new interpretation of the term before she has 
given it logical acceptance in her own mind, she may do some 
incidental harm to herself as thinker; but the world will 
none the less reap the benefit of her enlarged efforts, and 
her logic will learn to correct itself. There are many signs 
which show the unabated interest of women in the great 
themes and work of religion. Women form three-fourths 
or an even larger proportion of our Sunday congregations. 
Their official connection with the church is slight, men 
retaining most of the places of business, honor, and trust; 
but otherwise the relation is one of active responsibility, 
and often of heavy material care. There must be some 
compensating results. Setting lighter objects aside, it is 
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safe to say that the main motive of church attendance 
among women is what it always has been, religious convic- 
tion, belief in the spiritual nature of man and its need of 
exercise. This is as true of the liberal as of the orthodox 
woman, religious sensibility not being measured by the 
nature of one’s opinions about the trinity or probation after 
death. 

A scientific rationalist may have a more devout nature 
than the noisiest convert at the tabernacle meetings. On 
the other hand, an orthodox woman, whose intellectual life 
is chiefly gathered from the hymn and prayer book, may be 
a better reasoner than her infidel husband, who prides him- 
self on his mental acuteness, and whose arguments about 
the first chapter of Genesis she cannot refute. He boasts 
himself the disciple of an experiential philosophy ; but some- 
thing larger than experience, so defined, is guiding her. The 
entire human consciousness, struggling upwards in the dark, 
is at work in that conception of things, however crude, em- 
bodied in her confession of faith. The narrow skepticism 
of the understanding is as foreign to the natural instincts of 
woman as it is repugnant to her taste. Doubtless she often 
relies too much on instinct and taste in the formation of her 
opinions; but, on the whole, she may be trusted to work her 
way, by a successful if circuitous route, through the tangled 
mazes of modern religious discussion. The higher educa- 
tion will help her in proportion as it is real, assisting in 
that work of complete self-development which is the final 
object of all experience. Not as veiled prophetess nor as 
shrined saint will woman continue her offices to the great 
imperishable cause of religion, but as one of its glad, faulty 
human expositors, whose beliefs are founded in nature and 
the instinct of growth in man, supported by a mind both 
reverent and fearless, in which all lesser motives will in 
time be displaced by the simple love of truth. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


TENNYSON: THE MAN. 


A striking presence, the face being swarthy as a Moor’s, the 
shoulders huge as of a son of Anak, the hair flowing unkempt and 
in a great shock. When the slouched hat and flowing cloak 
are added, the neighbors peer curiously at the figure; and Mrs. 
Carlyle said, “ He looks like a gypsy.” A high brow and aqui- 
line nose hint of Dante. A face seamed, as though with thought 
and care, a touch of tenderness on it, which gives the lie to his 
brusque manner,— such, if you please, is a silhouette of the out- 
ward man. 

Our_poet’s reserve forbids that we call at his home to-night. 
Few visit it,—at least, few haunt it. Suffice it that Kings- 
ley, Bayard Taylor, and Jennings tell of life at Farringford as 
full of peace and happiness, indoors being ordered with grace, 
and the scenes without being of great rural beauty. Among 
these scenes, Mr. Tennyson rambles freely, both as their lover 
and student. He smokes freely. The tobacco-urn in his house 
is the cynosure of visitors. In his speech, he is less free. 
Though nimble to correct misspeech of others, his own words fall 
drowsily from the lip; and his deep, mellow voice may even halt 
entirely, while he lapses into reverie. 

We have thus but scant news of the man behind this poet. 
Is it our loss? Do we grieve that he Aas lived a recluse, and 
shuns society, especially the social leech? Do we echo William 
Howitt’s words? “I hear the poet, but I want the man. Where 
is he? Perhaps off in some country inn, with a foot on each 
hob of the fireplace, a Greek book in one hand, his meerschaum 
in the other, and his head in the clouds. Where is he? An 
exile in some dream-land, in the silent corridor of some ancient 
convent, beneath the shade of some charmed forest.” 

But to meet Tennyson would not be to know him. We crave 
his friendship, not mere acquaintance. The latter would only 
lower our ideal of him. The sight of some foible in him might 
turn into a daub the fair picture that now hangs on the walls 
within us. Indeed, let us not quarrel with his privacy. We 
have pass-keys of our own, and they open to truer knowledge. 
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The real man is in his poems. The youth who reads “ Locksley 
Hall,” and lets the glow of its hope and promise shine warm 
upon him, and hears its Tyrtzan call to manly enterprise, has 
had a warm hand-shake from Tennyson. If a person of quick 
feeling journeys at this season through the waning autumn 
scenes, he may think of that sweet lyric which speaks of Regret 
as stirred by autumn’s sights. Then will he, too, enter this 
trance of memory, half-sad, half-joyful; and, while he muses 
thus, he has a fellow-traveller in the poet laureate. And, surely, 
he would have speech with Tennyson — indeed, enter the guest- 
chamber of his soul— who could spend a day on the banks of 
the Severn or in the Cleverdon church, and read the name upon 
a certain stone in the transept,— “ Arthur Henry Hallam.” 

We look in vain to his early works for glimpses either of our 
poet or of the human heart and life at all. M. Taine is enam- 
oured of these sketches of Lilian, Adeline, Mariana, and the like, 
and says, “ What first attracted people was his portraits of 
women.” ‘To be sure, those coy ways, those sudden hautewrs, 
those meltings and half-blushes, do stand to truth. But they 
are paintings, not poems. No story of life backs them. They 
hang up in frames; and the beholder says, “I admire,” not “I 
feel.” To coax the ear with beauty of rhythm, not the heart 
with an emotion; to make a tree or sky come real to us, not the 
human spirit which walks beneath it,— this describes not a few 
of our poet’s endeavors. Perhaps this was his life-aim: first to 
learn his art, then to tell his message. And so he toils at the 
music of his verse, and drills his pictorial skill. Then, when 
riper years shall bring truer thought, he will turn to the men and 
women right about him, and treat human life. His tools will be 
all sharpened. The prelude will be finished. The painter will 
become the poet. 

Do we mind at the corner that Italian with his violin? First, 
he tightens up his strings through all the flats and sharps till 
each is related properly to the key-note. Then, with a test- 
stroke, he hugs his fairy shell, sure that his cunning hand is 
master. 

Even so with our author. That for a long time but a small 
class were charmed by his vibrations proves that, in these Ade- 
lines and Margarets, these lotos-eaters and ladies of Shalott, he 
was passing through the flats and sharps of a mere zesthetic love. 
But now. (in 1842) a poet dawns upon us. Why is he greeted 
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as the Laureate? Because he has done with tuning, and has 
struck the chord of sympathy. He has touched a note set in the 
spirit and heart of man. And so, henceforth, not a few are cap- 
tive to his melodious lips. Henceforth, no poet plays on so 
varied strings. How nature sings beneath bis touch! He makes 
ears that are quick to the jarring chords of life, quick also to its 
harmonies; and many dissonances of Providence and destiny he 
blends at will. 

Shall we test the new minstrel, and glance at the “ Gardener’s 
Daughter”? The speaker recalls with quiet dignity his youth- 
ful love and his first walk to the maiden’s home. The poet does 
not, as before, paint fulsomely the scenes along his walk. Nat- 
ure is not now an ocean, with the man paddling in its vastness. 
But, as though he had once been a suitor, he paints them as they 
look to the lover, clad with the rich hues of his inward joy. In 
describing the fair face of Rose, there is not, as before, a lavish 
use of epithets, of “crimson-threaded lips” and “black-beaded 
eyes”; but the speaker says of her beauty what you or I would 
say in his stead,— nothing. As the wooing speeds on, we have, 
in place of the old affluence of expression, that reserve which 
marks every story of real experience. And, when at last he 
says that Rose had passed from earth,— “his first, /ast love,”— 
we see the secret of the spell the tale works on all; namely, 
that any man of common life, so he be of pure affection, can tell 
that tale. It touches the hidden faith of all that love is a conse- 
crated thing. And so not only is this lyric supreme in literature 
of its kind, but its manly, loyal affection comes, like a whiff of 
mountain air, down upon the lowlands of this age, befogged not 
a little with greed, with guile, with unhallowed love. 

Where now, in general, lies the strength of Tennyson? What 
are the sources of his power ? 

The dress of his thought charms eye and ear. In mere artistic 
beauty, in pliancy of metre to the sentiment, in rich and courtly 
phrase, in ‘striking simile,—briefly, in word-music and word- 
painting, many other poets are like Tennyson, somewhat as the 
Percy Peaks, with their bare ribs and flanks, are like old Lafay- 
ette, so brave in its autumn tunic of yellow, brown, crimson, and 
gold. 

Our poet, by his habits as a slow and not prolific writer, im- 
parting year by year new graces to old verse, has shown us the 
genius of our tongue for expressing sense by sound. One can 
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hear, if he have ears, without leaving the circle of wife and chil- 
dren, the “buzzings of the honeyed hours,” the “moan of doves 
in immemorial elms,” or Guinevere’s “blissful treble ringing 
clear.” An urchin peering over a river’s bank sees his own 
face no more clearly than one can see in the tale of Arthur’s 
death the sword of the king flash before him into the sea. 

This care of the poet to polish and refine leads also to fineness 
in details. His work is a temple of carved stones, each of which 
vies with each in nicety of the sculptor’s skill. Is not this the 
mark of all beauty,— this daintiness in details? Waiving other 
traits of form, we note, to the poet’s discredit, how now and 
then a fine passage seems quite conscious of its elegance. It 
moves proudly, and flies high,— not naive and earnest to tell its 
tidings, but waiting loftily to be fawned upon before it yield the 
message hidden in its wings. 

But the hold of Tennyson is not in outward things. He has 
firmer stays. And one of these is the spirit of prophecy. The 
seer, the interpreter of his own day, the spokesman of its moods 
and thoughts,— this, among poets, is the réle of Tennyson. His 
medley, “The Princess,” is a mirror of this age. A tale of the 
days of chivalry finds space for ball and tennis, lawn-mowers and 
balloons, and guns fired by electricity. Metaphysic, the nebular 
hypothesis, the law of evolution, all modern sciences but anat- 
omy, are voiced in siren strains that would deceive every one 
but a school-boy. The woman problem, sung with the rapture 
of a troubadour’s rhyme, is solved by the Princess Ida. In the 
poem of Maud, too, short measure and sugar-coated goods, social 
deceits, the tricks of state-craft, the tattler, the poltroon, the 
hiver of gold,—all yield to the witchery of this fifer, and waltz 
forth in turn before the public eye. 

, Ben eee lyrics,” says Mr. Brimly, “have the wis 
dom of Bacon.” And more than wisdom: they glow with the 
patriot’s love, and with reverence and the sense of truth. Do 
not these words from Maud apply to any land? — 


“ Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand! 


One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, Democrat, Autocrat,— one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


Besides, prophecy is faith,—faith in the to-morrow of that 
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manhood which the prophet sees lurking in to-day. Not only 
in “Locksley Hall” and “In Memoriam,” — everywhere the 
glowing future rings the changes on the poet’s mind. Like the 
tiny red thread of the British marine, this great hope runs 
along every rope and ensign of his verse. It is these presages 
of Tennyson, these joyful pans of progress, that stir, that 
fire the blood. Who has not felt his passionate cry, to wake 
each hundred years, see the new marvels of hand and brain, then 
sleep again? And even when he hints, as in “The Two Voices,” 
that to seek an Eden is to chase a fire-fly, since progress is 
infinite,—this gives even greater zest to his songs of hope. And 
the reason is plain. 

There are often written on the walls of a foreign temple these 
words, Memento Mori. Its hoary age, its hushed aisles and 
naves, might alone suggest “Remember death.” But written 
on the walls of our poet’s fair temple, and on each carved stone 
thereof, are these words, “ Remember life.” 


“?Tig life of which our nerves are scant: 
O life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


And what is life? Life, says Tennyson, is motion. What is 
death? Death is stagnation. He is dead, then, though he live 
a century, who turns his back on the far-off hope of human 
power and virtue. But he lives, though in his grave, whose 
earthly stay was but just long enough to make one strand of the 
rope, one rung of the ladder, which is to scale one grade of 
the infinite slope of progress, to strain once upon that lever 
which shall heave the world “down the ringing grooves of 
change.” 

Believe the Poet Laureate, and you believe that to have the 
millennium at our doors would be death, and not life. But to toil 
for it with the hand and then die without the promise, to trim 
and feed one’s feeble lamp through the term of life, and then pass 
it on, hoping it will become a torch, to know one’s self a victim of 
illusion, and still not wax faint or lily-livered, that is life, that is 
faith in progress. 

Tennyson deals in inner values, in substance, and not its guise. 
He seeks the rich heart back of riches, he finds a king below his 
crown. Did ever man write those lines beginning “The churl in 
spirit up or down,” in which he contrasts the shell.and kernel of 
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true courtesy, who was not himself a gentleman? His choice 
characters are those which are radiant with moral beauty. In 
the long run, too, they settle to their level. He metes out the 
boons of life as worth demands. His guerdon falls to virtue as 
by law of gravity. What is it that even sends his model knight 
into the lists so dauntlessly, and strings his thews to steel, and 
makes his cumbrous mail sit like a feather on him? A pure 
heart. What alone can call the spirits from their “golden day”? 
The pure heart. Who finds the Holy Grail? Not Sir Launcelot, 
of prowess so superb, but Sir Galahad, he of the reverent heart,— 
he gains that quest. And so it is with nature’s Titans,—the 
forces that heave the hills and rocks. The myriad worlds that 
roll around us, of powers and life so strange,— these, to Tennyson, 
are but the rind, the cloak, the specious screen beneath which is 
_ core and heart, the soul in man. 

This paper has asked, What are Tennyson’s characteristics? It 
has not asked, What is his rank among poets? Even the profes- 
sional critic, armed with a lifetime’s study, with access to the 
richest libraries, and choosing for his theme the poet whom he 
has thumbed from childhood, asks this question of comparative 
worth with diffidence. But for a common man to pretend a 
scope of reading so comprehensive as shall take that poet whom 
chance allots him, and assign him his place among his fellows of 
the last hundred years, and that in space so brief that he cannot 
quote or verify, is absurd. He might read reviews, and give the 
gist of their contents; but these views are not his own, they do 
not enter the texture of his thought,— as soon as given, they are 
forgotten. But one cannot forget the study of the single poet. 
The thought smacks of him after the feast. His sap rises in the 
fibres of our life. Like the fount of Arethusa, he may leave us 
for a week, but comes again with refreshing tide. Like a more 
sacred fount, he “springeth to eternal life.” 

Shall we forget the Lady of Shalott? How deftly, while she 
minded her web, she wove therein the passing sights that shone 
in the mirror before her! But, alas! she turned away her eyes 
to Camelot, and the mirror cracked, the web out flew! If our 
theme is Tennyson, is it wise for our eyes to stray to Words- 
worth, Spencer, and Keats? Do we want embroidery or mere 
outer garments, or garments of a day? Shall we not rather 
weave into the texture of our being the shadows that move be- 


fore us in this poets’ mirror, and so have a habit that shall out-— 


last our shroud ? 
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So, then, at eighty years, this exile in his island home must 
look upon his work as done. Why does he tarry longer? Why 
not follow his kin and friends, who like “a beacon could guard 
him home”? Is it because he will have no elegiast? Who will 
write his “In Memoriam”? Who can don his mantle as a eulo- 
gist ? 

We all know two Englishmen, who are friends, alike in age, 
and perhaps of equal sway; but unlike, for one has dreamed, the 
other has achieved. One has nursed the imaginative, the other 
the reasoning faculty. One stands for pure conception, the other 
for sagacious action. One has put truth and justice on canvas in 
the still workshop of the soul: the other has set that canvas up 
in the forum of the world. 

If Gladstone dies, it would be meet that a Poet Laureate should 
sing his praise. If 'Tennyson dies, what words more gracious can 
be uttered than those the ex-premier has already spoken as in 
rehearsal ? 


Alfred Tennyson and I have labored for the same period of years, but 
he has worked in a higher field than I. It will be asked some day, Who 
was this prime minister, this Gladstone, and what did he do? But the 
Poet Laureate has written his song on the hearts of his countrymen, and 
it is immortal. No one will forget what he has done to raise the hearts 
of men, and acquire a deathless fame. My words will pass away, but 
his can never die. 


Minot G. Gags, 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


THE COLOR PROBLEM. 


Among the most effective of the words spoken in Philadelphia 
the other day, we recall the appeal of Professor Washington, of 
the negro college of Tuskegee, Alabama. Seeking the oppor- 
tunity of a few moments’ conversation with him, we were freshly 
impressed by noticing how the dwsy man is also the hopeful man; 
how one who is actively serving a cause he feels to be right sees, 
by a happy appointment of our moral nature, the bright side 
of it. For we suppose there is no well-informed person who 
does not regard the color-line as offering one of the most se- 
rious of our political problems for the near future: nay, there 
are some, among whom many of our English friends are to be 
reckoned, who feel a present and pressing anxiety regarding it, 
hardly less than in the stress of the anti-slavery struggle thirty 
years ago; while from those who are personally engaged in the 
solution by the practical methods which make the tasks of Chris- 
tian enterprise, we have never heard any other language than 
that of confidence and hope. 

In evidence of the anxiety, we might say the alarm, with 
which some of the conditions of this problem are viewed by our 
friends abroad, we copy from two letters on the subject lately 
received from correspondents in England. One of them, refer- 
ring to statements made by the American correspondent of the 
Manchester Hxaminer (copied in the Spectator of October 26), 
says: “Much that is there stated coincides with what F. Doug- 
lass has declared in his addresses which he has sent to me; but 
there is also much that greatly surprises as well as grieves me. 
Of course it is a one-sided statement; but even if so, there are 
portions which I can scarcely believe.” Some of the accounts 
here referred to, we have been told, are exaggerated or even 
false; but enough remains which ought to be disproved, or else 
heeded very gravely. The other correspondent writes with still 
more precision and emphasis, as follows : — ; 

My latest notices of the personal relations of the colored race were in 


the press, when I received from an English Quaker lady her monthly 
leaflet Anti-Caste, showing how much more terrible was the state of 
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things than I before had known. She has several times visited your 
South and has direct information of facts. When I know how our news- 
papers keep from the knowledge of our public disagreeable tidings, es- 
pecially things which neither political party wishes the nation to think of, 
I feel no assurance that the frightful affairs in your South are ade- 
quately brought before you.... We have now to struggle with our own 
problems. As to Iveland, perhaps the worst is past. In the other parts 
of the United Kingdom there is plenty of difficult reform needed, but 
not intensified by alarms from Romanism. India now is approaching 
its crisis, and that so temperately, so wisely, with argument so solid and 
grievances so scandalous, that unless new wars distract us, it seems they 
must command a listening ear from our nation. I begin to think it pos- 
sible that our Tory-Unionists may be very gracious to them, if only “ to 
dish Gladstone,” from whose party they [the people of India] confi- 
dently expect assent to their just and moderate claims. But to drive 
them to despair would now be fatal. We cannot march ten miles with- 
out Indian help. 


When we get such words of warning as these from the friend- 
liest of well-wishers in other countries,— especially when we find 
these warnings accompanied by so clear a sense of other storm- 
clouds to be heeded in the wider horizon,—we cannot well 
retort by hinting at the woes, wrongs, and terrors that prevail 
elsewhere as well as here. Nor can we wisely reply with too 
complacent an optimism regarding our own condition here. One 
plea, it is true, we can put in for abatement. When we consider 
that the negro population in this country is already more than 
twice as numerous as the entire population, white and black, 
which took up and carried on the revolutionary struggle of 1776, 
and that it is scattered over a region almost as large as all 
Europe, then we see that it must be easy to find, somewhere, 
cases enough to justify all the charges of barbarity made on 
either side, and to make plausible any menace they may carry 
for our future. Probably all that have been cited might be par- 
alleled in a month’s history of New York or London alone. 
Nothing, of course, can justify the individual crime and wrong; 
but then something of both has to be taken for granted in what 
we know of human nature itself. Nothing proves, as yet, that 
the condition here is darker or more threatening than what most 
nations have to show. And, in our estimates, we always take for 
granted that a nation is going to survive the worst. 

Nay, so far from taking our troubles in that desperate way, 
our people, who have most at stake in them, are perhaps the 
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hopefullest of all, By the laws of perspective, clouds thicken 
and blacken in the distance. We are apt to think as much worse 
of the squally horizon in Ireland or Russia, as our friends do 
of that in our Southern States. It is at least fair to keep in 
view the cheerier things in our landscape. Those in direct 
touch with the problem in the line of duty regard it (as we 
began by saying) most hopefully of all. Chief and conspicuous 
stands out that most reassuring symptom,—that the negroes, 
under their native leaders, are aiming intelligently and persist- 
ently at these two prime objects to be attained: education, to 
insure to their race a higher level of dignity, morality, and self-re- 
spect; and industry, as the direct means of an increasing prosperity 
and comfort. Consider, for example, what is meant by the single 
item of statistics we copied last month,— that in a single county 
in a single year their independent land-holdings increased from 
something over six thousand to nearly double that figure! Facts 
like these, far more than reports of crime and quarrel, tell the 
probable future destiny of the race. 

In speaking cheerfully, as we did in July, last year, of 
the impression left by a glimpse of the grand experiment at 
Hampton, we did not at all keep out of view where danger, if 
any, seems likeliest to arise,— that is, in the touch of personal 
injury or passion, where sharpest guard has everywhere and 
always to be kept. A single sudden deed of wrong or out- 
rage, easily supposable, might act like a spark on gunpowder ; 
where intensified by race hatred or contempt, revenge might, 
it is quite possible to think, take the shape of an exaggerated 
Sicilian Vespers.* But, in practice, nobody ever thinks of this: 
even real wounds heal as fast as they are made. If we look at 
the particular circumstances of the case, we seem to find three 
things that show where the color-line runs, neither of them at all 
showing it to be desperate or hopeless : — 

1. The increasing race-consciousness and race-pride reported 
as existing among the Negroes, who, far from disdaining or 


*« The outrages on and lynching of Negroes are abominable enough, and no word 
shall ever be said here to condone the cruelty and injustice of such acts. We must 
not forget, however, that in many parts of the South no white woman will go out 
alone without a revolver. Unquestionably a portion of the Negroes of the Gulf States 
are still licentious savages, not yet emancipated from hideous abominations of the 
Obeah, nor from the persistent inclination towards evil always existing in unciyil- 
ized mankind, If we lived within sight, as it were, of a population whose grand- 
parents were Guinea savages, we should find it no easy task to think and act calmly 
and justly in regard to the Negroes.” — Spectator, October 26. 
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resenting the name, rather glory in it, and anticipate a mighty 
future for their people; 

2. Along with this, an increasing segregation of the races (it is 
said), with a perceptible deepening of color in course of years 
among the negro or mixed population: mixture of blood, far 
from being — as some have vainly imagined it — a possible solu- 
tion to the color-problem, is even rarer and less apparent than 
before emancipation ; 

3. The evil effect still remaining from emancipation by means 
of war, which anticipated by force the natural development of 
events by half a century or more, leaving terror and bad blood 
behind: “I don’t believe,” writes our friend, “that Satan can 
cast out Satan, or that War, ‘the concentration of all crimes,’ 
can cast out ‘the sum of all villany,’ Slavery.” 

We do not quarrel with any of these things: we take them, 
simply, to be the fact of the case, and only wish to see distinctly 
what they mean. The logic of events we must accept as incon- 
trovertible, only desiring to see how the logic of duty can be 
made to square with it: the only judgment worth having is the 
practical judgment, what to do next. It is easy to say, on one 
side, that if everybody had been wise and good, emancipation 
might have come about without violence. It is equally easy to 
say, on the other side, that the passion which the Abolitionists 
carried into the struggle — nobly “ethical passion” as it was at 
heart — proved a great disaster, by precipitating the conflict of 
arms upon a people morally unprepared, whose moral judgment 
was divided by lines of latitude and climate. One assertion is as 
facile and as futile as the other —now. What we have to see 
to is that, 1r emancipation was premature (as some people think 
it was), at least it shall not have opened the way to a state of 
things worse than slavery. And, for all our friends’ alarm, we do 
not believe it has. 

What the race-problem, gathering and threatening along the 
color-line, may possibly mean to us, on the prodigious scale we 
have to meet it, territorially and politically, we are helped to 
guess at by the experience of older States. It is one of the mir- 
acles of history —the comparatively quiet ordering of a dozen 
nationalities in such an empire as Austria, where passions and 
jealousies of race, formidable as dynamite, are smothered under 
political institutions that have held their own for half a thousand 
years, And, when we look closer at it, we see that almost every- 
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thing which may be said of our own negro population, still domi- 
nated by their former masters while nominally free, might be 
said also of the subject-populations there: the Magyar minority 
as we have met them in eastern Hungary, as distinct in physical 
type and with as haughty a sense of superiority as the whites of 
the South feel towards the outnumbering blacks, refuse just as 
disdainfully to admit the possibility of being controlled by the 
numerical preponderance of Slavs; and, by a gravitation that 
seems irresistible, power stays with the intelligent, masterful, and 
strong. Such conditions are not favorable to either political or 
social justice ; but at least they are not fatal to political security, 
and that, if it were only to insure the possibility of better justice 
hereafter, must be secured first. 

But again, if it is true that (as would appear) a process of 
segregation is going on in place as well as blood between the two 
great races of the South,— that there is a climate-line of lowland 
and highland, corresponding roughly with the dividing line of 
color already, and sure to, more and more, as adaptations of 
comfort, health, and industry come to be better understood,— 
if it is true that there is such a line, which slowly compels black 
and white to keep mainly each on its own side,—then we find a 
mitigation in the terrors of our problem, and a partial clearing of 
the prospect. Local liberties, which are after all the dearest, 
may grow up, outside the great passions of party politics,— from 
which, it is said, the blacks keep more aloof,— and may abide, 
not very unequally, with the two different types of civilization, 
which shall prevail peaceably side by side. Natural affinities, not 
natural antipathies, will in such a state of things bear sway. 
And this may well appear to be the goal, towards which both 
races work ignorantly together. 

This last consideration does something to relieve the political 
danger, but does not touch the very grave social (and ultimately 
political) consequence of including in a republic like ours a great 
and growing mass of wnassimilable population. It is this point 
which some of our English friends refuse to see; and they charge 
it as guilt upon our community that it does not absorb the negro 
population as it does the Irish and the German. Yet they might 
see at their own doors (by all the evidence we get) how, for 
example, a manufacturing and an agricultural population exist 
side by side for generations, almost absolutely without mingling 
or copying each other’s qualities, though of the same race and for 
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hundreds of years in the same political system. Add to this the 
sharpest contrasts of race and history, they may well see that this 
element is practically insoluble. Whatever answer we seek to 
our problem, if we would avoid the formidable consequences they 
predict, we must look for it some other way. 

One way — the only one which at first view looks effectual and 
final—is suggested by the author of an essay that has just come 
under our notice, with the title An Appeal to Pharaoh.* He 
proposes that an attempt should be made in good faith, by a 
systematic and. persistent policy, to carry out the plan suggested 
by President Lincoln, of deporting the entire colored race, the 
destined field being the rich country opened up to immigration 
in central and southern Africa. He points out: 1. That the 
colored population in this country has increased tenfold within 
about a century; 2. That, since emancipation, there has been 
practically no intermixture of white blood; 3. That those of 
mixed blood, who make the natural leaders of the race, are thus 
gradually and relatively disappearing, while their increase would 
only complicate the question by such rivalries and jealousies as 
we have seen in San Domingo; 4. That any considerable ter- 
ritory held by the colored people in separate reservations would 
be an increasing source of political peril, while their equal disper 
sion over the country is a thing impossible. He then goes into a 
calcylation by which he shows that, if less than one-twentieth of 
the numbers of our foreign immigration should be annually 
removed,— say 15,000. young couples, as nearly as may be about 
the age of twenty,— the entire body of the negro population, so 
far at least as could give any possible uneasiness, will have dis- 
appeared within about forty years. And he proposes to carry out 
this view by offering such facilities and encouragement to volun- 
tary emigration that a sufficient number of those seeking a more 
desirable career than this country can ever offer will gladly accept 
the opportunity. As to the public burden to be assumed, he 
reminds us that the money cost alone of emancipation by war has 
been reckoned as high as eleven thousand millions of dollars,— 
a tax that might easily be exacted again, in case of such compli- 
cations as have been threatened; while a very small fraction of 


* An Appeal to Pharaoh: The Negro Problem and its Radical Solution. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. (Judge Tourgee, author of several well-known volumes on 
the Southern question, had published in 1884 ‘a striking but most dispassionate 
statement of our dual condition as a nation”’ in a book entitled An Appeal to Cesar.) 
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that cost would slowly but surely relieve us of all such peril, and 
would, besides, open a far wider opportunity to stock this country 
with that first of all essentials to a working political system, 
a really homogeneous population. 

The proposal comes upon us too suddenly, full grown, to let us 
judge as yet what its difficulties might prove in the working, or 
whether in any sense it is wise and practicable. Even if it were 
proved both wise and practicable, we might well doubt whether 
any nation of men that exists, or ever existed, has either the 
wisdom or the energy to carry it out. Mankind seem destined — 
as amere student of history would be apt to say — to gaze apa- 
thetically at the most tremendous of dangers that are surely 
known to be impending, till they come down, overwhelming, like 
an avalanche. Men go on eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and saying, “ After us the deluge,” till the 
flood comes, and all their little world is swept away. At any 
rate, we are warned of this particular peril, from far and near; 
and wait to see what wisdom or courage a Democracy like ours 
may have, to meet it before it is too late. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE. 


The late conference in Philadelphia stands in our recollec- 
tion, refreshed by the admirable reports in the Christian Regis- 
ter, for three things especially, which show fairly enough the 
bearings of the position we have reached. 

First, there had been manifest a somewhat anxious desire that 
nothing should appear of any “late unpleasantness ” affecting our 
body, that might possibly obscure the sense of a large and whole- 
some work in common; and this desire had been encouraged by 
what we learned of the sensible and harmonious proceedings at 
Chicago, the week before. It presently became clear that no 
formula of faith or purpose had been needed to secure entire 
harmony of spirit in the practical working-out. No hint ap- 
peared of separatist or dictatorial temper in anybody. The 
absence of that “strawberry-mark on the left arm,” which we 


had thought indelible, enabled us all (like our friend in the play) — 
to welcome with effusion our long-lost brother, whatever point: 
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of the ecclesiastical compass he might hail from. Anything 
like a chip on any shoulder was conspicuously lacking. Those 
sharper differences which forty years ago made it a fearful and 
perilous joy to attend the meetings of the brotherhood had been 
long forgotten. Then, we used to admire greatly those passages 
of arms among the sturdy fighters of an elder generation,— those 
divines militant, Pierpont, Parker, and the rest, who won, to the 
angry resentment of those they served best, the larger liberty we 
enjoy. No reminiscence of such controversy troubled our peace 
the other day. Instead, we felt ourselves to be fronting more 
nearly and at more points the old adversary we have to resist in 
common,—the Devil and all his works,— and understood better 
than ever that we cannot afford divisions in the camp of those 
who serve together in the army of the Lord. 

In the next place, as compared with any other like meeting 
that we recall, the spirit of this conference was eminently sober 
and practical. What Judge Miller said, in a few timely well- 
chosen words, of the decline of eloquence in public speech gener- 
ally, may possibly have called up some regretful reminiscence of 
the men whose voice we listened to, enchanted, at our “autumn 
conventions” of old,— at Worcester, at Salem, at Providence, at 
Baltimore. That the more business-like temper did not, at any 
rate, shut off those spontaneous fervors, we see from the way in 
which Mr. Calthrop, Mr. Tiffany, and others, responded to the for- 
mal demand of the official programme. Our reports give us the 
sense, but not the fire, of the two only speeches (we think) that 
were not “down in the book,”— those of Mr. Cyr, which showed 
so well the warmth and vivacity without the passionate heat we 
think of in the French tribune, and of Professor Washington of 
Tuskegee, an earnest plea and vindication in behalf of the new 
civilization among the negroes of the South. The eloquence of 
the occasion rightly culminated on the Thursday evening, when 
the great audience that crowded the Academy of Music gave an 
opportunity more splendid than was ever had before, of present- 
ing three phases. of our faith where the thought, the word, and 
the voice were comparatively unfamiliar. 

But the occasion was not, first and chiefly, one for eloquence. 
Nor was it for those other satisfactions, more personal and be- 
guiling, which we have been accustomed to find at Saratoga. 
The change was not wholly without protest. One voice, at 
least, was heard in Philadelphia to express the misgiving which 
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many have felt, lest it were a mistake to exchange that seductive 
religious “retreat” among bubbling founts and shades already 
classic, for the surroundings of a populous city. It is possible 
that we missed the quicker stir of enthusiasm and the deeper 
sense of communion that we felt in those more homogeneous 
assemblings. But, after the three days’ trial, we recall not a 
single word which did not testify that the step was wisely taken, 
— that the later experience had its distinct advantages over those 
that went before. Those so happy as to be welcomed to the 
generous private hospitalities of the place felt themselves brought 
closer than ever to the heart and the realities of the occasion; 
while all must certainly have been braced by feeling that they 
were in no sense in retreat out of the common life. From the 
first word to the last, everything suggested that we were in the 
immediate field of action. It was in the fitness of things that at 
the opening service we should be listening to the same voice, 
still potent to charm, which for more than sixty-four years had 
spoken in the same place, in the same tones, the same serene 
message of liberty and love. And, in the grand hearing at the 
last, there must have been more than a thousand present of that 
great company, most likely two thousand, picked from the best 
intelligence of that populous city, to whom the threefold view 
there declared came with the freshness and force of a new reve- 
lation: Mr. Savage’s vigorous assertion of the enlargement of 
our religious thought to keep pace with the enormous expansion 
in our modern conception of the universe; Mr. Hale’s strongly 
condensed, energetic, and vivid exposition of the quality of the 
task done by a humanitarian and liberal as contrasted with a 
merely ecclesiastical dispensation; Mr. Curtis’s vindication of 
the temper and spirit of the new theology as applied to social 
ethics, which ‘alike charmed the ear by its magic tones of elo- 
quence, and instructed the understanding by its intelligent and 
genial interpretation. 

The record of what went between the beginning and the end 
will show how wide, how careful, how detailed, how serious a 
study had been made of the actual conditions of the work in 
hand, As to this, we need not disguise from ourselves — and we 
need not invite sarcastic comparisons by refusing to see— how 
small a figure our scale of operations presents in the great world 
of religious activity. We are truest to ourselves when we speak , 
not of our achievement, but of our opportunity and motive, It 
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would —in the modest way we have to take these things — be 
a fine thing if, as Mr. Hale suggests, we could report fifty new 
churches of our communion at our next biennial. But, as we 
regard it, it is a much finer thing to keep true to the words he so 
happily quoted: “To you a Unitarian church means one more 
name on your Year-book. To the people of this town it means 
better books, better music, better sewerage, better health and 
better life, less drunkenness, more purity, and better govern- 
ment.” He is the last to forget that all these are very likely 
accomplished in far larger measure and through a far more effec- 
tive organizing of moral forces, by other churches than our own. 
The consciousness of our weak numbers and slender common 
purse haunts us in everything we try to do. But he himself sug- 
gests the saving clause: “I am not going to argue for the Unita- 
rian Church that it is the only church in this country that under- 
stands that its business is to bring in the Christian commonwealth. 
But I do say that, while other churches have something else to 
do besides that, we have nothing else. I do not so much as know 
the doctrinal confessions of my friends of the clergy who sit 
around me here. We have not time to attend to them. We 
have before us the work of bringing in this kingdom of God, this 
commonwealth of Christ; and I think it is fair to say that we 
are in such light harness that it is the one thing we are for.” 
It is the expansion of this “one thing” that we find in the nine- 
teen addresses and the nine formal reports which make up the 
record of this conference. 

The third point we had in mind was the urging of special and 
pressing needs for the fit carrying on of our own share in this 
work. This point, no doubt, was well pressed home to the rea- 
son and understanding by those who had its details in charge: 
somehow it did not seem to have so full possession of the heart 
and imagination as we should have thought essential. For we 
have come, really, to a very critical point of our course. It is 
not much, when we look at the vast revenues at the service of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies,— six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, for example, as the annual stipend from impoverished 
Italy, which the Pope disdains to touach,—it is not much to speak 
of an annual addition of ten thousand dollars to our modest 
budget ; not much, even, to say that the remainder of that hun- 
dred thousand needed as the balance-wheel to make the machine 
run steadily and smoothly, is imperatively called for. Let both 
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be added to our present resources, and we shall only see the more 
plainly where we have need of twice as much. For the Chris- 
tian civilization, as we understand it,— even the small share of it 
committed to our hands,— is an unavoidably costly thing. Not 
that we have rushed into enterprises that have proved beyond 
our strength; but that tasks have been thrown upon our hands 
in a way there seemed no declining. They were the mere neces- 
sary widening out of our lines — which is apt, for the time, to 
mean a dangerous weakening of them. The work in Japan, for 
instance, which has raised more doubt and scruple than any 
other, was not taken up rashly, of our own choice or will. 
Urgent messages had come to us, that made it imperative at least 
to send out a commission of inquiry; and, when this had re- 
ported, it would then have been imbecility and desertion to re- 
fuse an opportunity only because it was more full of promise 
than we had thought,— which means, no doubt, that it is also 
costlier. Mr. Herford has said this thing so admirably, in his 
brief address, that we make no apology for copying the following 
sentences : — 


In the same way, Japan has sought us. We have had these young 
Japanese among us. They have gone back, as Mr. Kaneko did, with the 
idea that the new Japan should be built up irrespective of religion. But 
a few years convinced him that it could not be done. Then his mind 
began to turn back to the Unitarian circles he had visited at Harvard 
College, and he said, If ever any religion can get hold of Japan, it is that. 
And so these men came beseeching us to send them missionaries. Did we 
send them missionaries? No: we sent some one to inquire whether there 
was any ground for sending missionaries or not. Was there ever a body 
more cautious about going into this work? We chose, too, the most cau- 
tious and level-headed man, about the least likely to be carried away 
with any sudden fervor of enthusiasm, that we have among us. He 
went; and, before he had been there a few months, he found the open- 
ing so immensely beyond anything that he had dreamed that he began 
to write back and tell us that this thing would have to go on. When I 
heard him tell in Musie Hall, on his return, of the eagerness with which 
our best religious thought is received in Japan, I felt that that was a 
work worth giving one’s life for, and to which some of our best men 
ought to go. The Japanese are not the kind of people to whom it is 
worth while to send any but the best. 


And if to this we add those other tasks, not unfinished only, but 
swelling upon our hands, in the West, in the South, on the 
Plains, on the Pacific, and (as Mr. Herford hints) in Oriental. 
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India also, we seem to mean that not twenty per cent., but fifty 
should be added to our immediate resources. 

One regrets and apologizes at taking this sordid view of things. 
It is so much pleasanter to think only of the emotional and ideal 
side! But at least it is a satisfaction to remember tbat the ideal 
side remains, whatever becomes of our frail efforts to attain it. 
And it is that which moves at last the willing enthusiasm that 
makes the final attainment possible. If all the slender machinery 
of our movement should fail and go to pieces, still the thing it 
attempts to represent is part of the spiritual history of our time. 
Intellectually, morally, socially, religiously, the movement will go 
on; and what we do towards it is our small share in founding 
that wider “religion of humanity” which inspires the best 
thought and hope of to-day. 


OUR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


A very earnest plea was made in Philadelphia the other day, 
in the name of the Theological School at Meadville, for the 
founding there of a James Freeman Clarke professorship of 
divinity. Just at this very time comes to us the report of what 
has been done beyond the sea for the teaching of a liberal and 
scholarly theology by our friends in England; and from across 
the continent the generous and enlightened proposal made by 
the University of California, that the several religious bodies of 
that State shall plant their schools in Berkeley, within reach 
of its great educational opportunities. Our Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence has already responded to this proposal by action looking 
to the founding there of a theological lectureship; and, by a 
course of proceeding which we have noted with interest this past 
year or two, the “Manchester New College,” whose record of 
service has been so honorable in Warrington, in York, in Man- 
chester, and (since 1853) in London, is already established in its 
new quarters near the ancient university at Oxford. 

We thus see many signs, coming together, of an eager and 
hopeful laying hold upon the task of theological education in its 
new and nobler sense,— that is, of training the religious thought 
and expanding religious knowledge in harmony with the ad- 
vance of modern science and scholarship: since mere critical 
erudition has always held a lower place in our esteem than large- 
ness of thought and general mental culture. Nor are these the 
only symptoms of change in the order of our thinking. For we 
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have learned to understand, better than once, that theology is in 
no proper sense a study apart from life. Its best office, indeed, is 
by its innumerable hints and symbols to help interpret the every- 
day law of human life; and that, not only as it applies to the 
experience technically termed religious, but to social conditions 
and duties, and all the relations of man to man. Our best 
schools have of late years taken this more or less definitely into 
their course. And, not content with this, some go so far as to 
say that professional training is had best in no learned retreat, 
but in the densest of the human throng. Our friend Mr. Odgers, 
to whom we are indebted for a most interesting sketch of the 
work done in the past two centuries for free religious instruction 
in England,* is himself head of a “ Home Missionary Board ” for 
the training of young candidates for the ministry close to Man- 
chester, whose very name means all that is most generous, mas- 
culine, and secular in English thought. And in Philadelphia the 
same demand was put, with fine pungency and vigor, by Mr 
Tunis, in words we are glad to copy here: — 

Whereas it was formerly thought best to remove a school [of theol- 
ogy] into the quiet and restful retreats of a country town, it is now 
thought best to bring it into the very heart of a great city. There is 
just as much reason for a seminary being in the heart of a great city 
as there is for a medical school; and to locate a medical school in a little 
sylvan retreat would be no more unreasonable than to locate a divinity 
school there. The ideal condition of affairs would be to locate the 
school in the very heart of the poverty-stricken portions; to haye 
the dormitory backed up against a mission-house, so that the doors of 
the men’s residence could open out into the chapel, charity-rooms, club- 
rooms, class-rooms, and gymnasium of a mission-house working at the 
closest range with the poorest people. For example, here is a city 
where a certain shabby and poor quarter, occupied by the very poor, is 
humorously described as “ Dead Broke.” Now the divinity school in 
that city is two miles away, in a cultivated and aristocratic neighbor- 
hood, where any hint of poverty or distress is unknown. ‘That divin- 
ity school ought to be located in ‘ Dead Broke”; and then the theologi- 
cal training and hand-to-hand dealing with those to whom the kingdom 
of God has the most practical meaning would accompany and re-enforce 
each other... . The students would soon find it a thousand times more 
interesting to watch for people in the night services, to know how to say 
a saving word to a drinking man, a soothing word to a querulous 
woman, than the fine flow of critical fastidiousness. 


* Address to the Students of Manchester New College, London, at the close of the 
session, June, 1889. (Manchester, H. Rawson & Co.) : 
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Doubtless, ways will be found out, more and more, for putting 
ideas like these in practice, to the immense gain of the real min- 
istry of the word of life. To that end, at any rate, the choice 
appears to lie between the intense life of the crowded city and 
the large intellectual life of the university.* It has been given 
as a reason for the cramped condition of things at Meadville 
which makes the present appeal so urgent, in spite of the excel- 
lent service rendered by that school and the ardent loyalty of its 
friends, that (for reasons which then seemed suflicient) its direo- 
tors, a few years ago, felt obliged to decline a proposal to 
remove it to a larger place under promise of a far larger endow- 
ment. Power, intellectual or spiritual as much as any, tends to 
gather in masses, about strong centres of force. And a point 
away from such a centre tends to grow relatively weak. The 
event may show that Meadville has already established itself as 
such a centre,— which all its well-wishers must hope; and cer- 
tainly a spirit more kindly, earnest, genuine, and manly than we 
have found there it would be difficult to find anywhere. But, 
seen from the outside, it has a certain far-away and secluded 
look, as if it lacked the warm contact of the more abounding life 
elsewhere. 

It will be interesting, in the coming years, to compare the ex- 
perience of our own best known theological school, which is a 
department in our oldest and richest university, with that of 
“Manchester New College” under its present conditions, in the 
friendly neighborhood of the oldest and richest English uni- 
versity. When the plan of the removal to Oxford was still under 
discussion, it seemed to us, in conversation with Mr. Odgers (who 
had a leading part in the consultation resulting in the removal), 
that it was likely to be a clear gain, to be free from any such 
relation as would imply the restraints of university control — 
which was once so strongly urged and desired by some of the 
best friends of our Cambridge school. A_ theological school 
ought to stand not (it may be) for a distinct order of opinions, but 
certainly for a definite type of thought and belief, the more pro- 


*To explain this phrase, we may say that the Harvard Divinity School offers to 
its students the present year, besides all the general opportunities of the university, 
a course of lectures to be given by heads of several of the college departments: for 
example, one on the native American religions by our most distinguished arche- 
ologist, one on the Upanishad by a professor who has talked Sanscrit with 
Hindoo pundits, one on the Greek mythology by a very accomplished Hellenist, one 
on the Scandinavian myths by a cultivated specialist, and so on, _ 
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nounced and sharply marked the better. In our case, for ex- 
ample, it would be what in general terms we call “a liberal the- 
ology” in the sharpest possible contrast to the merely dogmatic, or 
erudite, or critical equipment of most existing schools. There is a 
quality of religious thought, vaguely defined as “liberal,” which is 
as positive, as strongly marked, as clearly conscious of the way it is 
going, as any propaganda of the earlier faiths; and as legitimate, 
in its way, as that of an institution which works in the lines of 
the Catholic, the Episcopalian, or the Congregational tradition. 
Of course, either of these four modes of faith, clearly defined and 
honestly held, is against the true aim and policy of a great’ uni- 
versity, which seeks, and ought to seek, to include them all with 
absolute impartiality. Neither would voluntarily part with its 
distinctive attribute for that mere neutrality which is all that 
university control can secure, at its wisest and best. And it 
appeared to us that the prospective new endowment of a free 
theology at Oxford would gain more than it would lose by stand- 
ing outside of the university life proper, and independent. 

What Oxford may hope to do in a grand way, by drawing 
about itself representatives of the many large, rich, and highly 
educated bodies that express the religious life of England, we 
may hope will be done in a less conspicuous way in the experi- 
ment initiated by the University of California. Clearly, in a 
State university a department of theology, as such, is out of the 
question. Only a sort of historic necessity has made it either 
possible or desirable in Cambridge; and then, to escape mis- 
understanding by reason of sectarian jealousies, it became neces- 
sary to disestablish an absolutely non-dogmatic college church. 
But no such objection lies against the grouping of the schools of 
various faiths, each standing perfectly independent, and sharing 
alike the great advantage of a common university life. While 
teaching a larger.and truer liberalism by the mere fact of their 
working harmoniously together, each may be entirely true to its 
own tradition and its proper work. The ideal possibility looks 
very tempting; and it may be that one of the youngest of our 
State educational institutions shall thus prove that it has shown 
us the more excellent way. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the following communication from one who 
has been too true a friend and helper of this Aeview from the 
beginning not to insure her words a welcome and a friendly 
hearing. The topic she writes on has not, it may be, in many 
minds the anxious, supreme, and tender interest that has been 
felt in past times, under the pressure of conflicts and habits of 
thought that have lost much of their meaning to us. That very 
process by which we have widened out our own religious views 
so as to embrace a sort of spectral or symbolic Trinity in our 
conception of a divine humanity, of which Jesus was the historic 
type, has doubtless made bis human personality somewhat dim,— 
as it unquestionably did in the creed-making ages, when the man 
of Nazareth was almost completely lost sight of in the striving 
to express in fit terms the mystery of Incarnation. We are in 
the habit, in these latter years, of realizing that mystery in 
Humanity at large, as (in philosophic phrase) the true Son of 
God,— the incarnation of the creeds being regarded as only a 
type or symbol. This new conception is not merely the product 
of philosophical schools, but, as a religious thought, is the follow- 
ing out of Channing’s favorite idea, of the dignity of human 
nature. All this has necessarily weakened the old sense, so 
strong and vivid once, of a personal, literal, and direct relation 
between the believer of to-day and the Teacher from whom he 
has received the gift of spiritual instruction ; so that there are 
many among us, no doubt, to whom the language of our own 
hymn-books expressing it has grown strained and unfamiliar. It 
is this point of view that has touched the mind of our corre- 
spondent, who sends us a timely hint of the change that has 
come about in the language on this subject which we are wont 
to hear :— 

THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 


There is a growing disposition among the younger leaders of the Uni- 
tarian Church, both East and West, to set aside the personality of Jesus 
as the present head of the Christian Church. 

This is a wave of feeling, a habit which is peculiar to the age, and 
has crept over students of religion in all theological schools more or less, 
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It is a rebound against human authority, an assertion of the individual 
supremacy of the moral reason over all creeds or mediators between man 
and God. 

Now, if a man can find God or if a church can better reach up to 
him, without the Master, we think Jesus would be the last one to tram- 
mel them, or wish to force them into an allegiance. He would say, “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” But Jesus himself 
knew, as every great soul knows of himself in a smaller degree, that he 
was beyond his hearers in spiritual force; and, although he declared 
‘“‘there is none good but one, that is God,” thus disclaiming absolute 
perfection, he distinctly and repeatedly told his disciples that they must 
lean on him in order to find the highest eternal life. 

So it has been through the ages. The Church, through all its sins 
and errors, has been kept alive by its allegiance to Jesus the Christ. It 
has been torn by conflicting creeds, hardened by dogmatism, disgraced 
by wicked and arrogant potentates; but through it all there has always 
been, in nations and communions, a band of patient, steady, loving dis- 
ciples, who have met in the upper chambers of fellowship, Catholic or 
Protestant, to remember him. The Church, the true Church, has con- 
tinually repeated the story of that sublime life and death and resurrec- 
tion, and gone out into the world to do works of love and mercy like its 
divine Founder. 

Do we wish to cut ourselves off as a church from this sacred heritage? 
It may be answered that “our methods of action have changed, our 
charities are more wisely administered, our creeds are shorter, our minds 
are emancipated; but we are one in spirit with our ancestors.” We 
grant the value of all the new developments of an intellectual civiliza- 
tion, but the things of the spirit come under a different judgment. 
Are we sure that we are one in spirit with the saints of all ages? We 
believe our little branch of the Church has been so, and our line of 
saintly confessors in the past and present rises before us to cheer and 
inspire. We believe our Church to-day has got, in both pastors and 
their flocks, the stuff of which true saints are made. But we all have to 
struggle against the tendency of this age, in favor of what we can see 
and hear and do to the neglect of unseen realities; of those spiritual 
facts which really master the world in the end, in spite of the claims of 
scientific thought. 

The advanced Christian Church shares more or less in this so-called 
practical tendency, as a rebound against other-worldliness. Hence it 
begins to doubt whether Jesus of Nazareth ever really existed, because, 
Thomas-like, it cannot put its hands on him. Or it will not allow 
that he had any power over matter superior to its own to-day; or, to 
come down to the more widely growing habit of thought, it wants noth- 
ing to do with the personality of Jesus, and, provided it reveres his 
spirit and teachings, it is content to leave his name out of its creeds and 
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its services. How long should we keep up our reverence and affection 
for Socrates or Plato, or Marcus Antoninus, or Channing, if we were 
careful never to mention their names for fear of idolatry? True, we 
have their thoughts in the world; but do we not find the force and the 
charm are in our associating these great ideas with the person himself 
in a sweet blending of the human and divine? So with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

Here and there are solitary thinkers, who live in abstract thought, and 
are eyen insensible to the ties of family and home. Such was not 
Jesus. He loved, and wanted to be loved again. Yet he never desired 
that this affection should end with him, but continually would draw his 
Church up nearer to his Almighty Father. Men must love, and they 
must have leaders. We are all alike. If we let go our great ones, we 
shall take small ones. The Christian Church does not live alone in the 
past. It has a living leader to the Infinite—— one who, human as he 
was, had spiritual force enough to say, “I am with you to the end of the 
world,” and who is now our glorified leader in heaven. 

Marra P. Lowe. 


That there is a change in the direction we have just spoken of 
is, of course, not to be denied. But there are two points regard- 
ing it, on which our testimony would differ from that of our 
correspondent. In the first place, from what we have read or 
listened to of the religious discussion of the day, we should be 
very far from saying that the personality of Jesus is either lost 
sight of or ignored. On the contrary, it has appeared to us to 
occupy a place exceedingly — we were going to say, exception- 
ally — prominent. The generation which fairly includes “the 
younger leaders of the Unitarian Church, both East and West,” 
has certainly given an extraordinary amount of study, critical 
and painstaking, to the gospel records, which are all the evidence 
we have respecting the personality of Jesus; and (to judge, as 
we said, by our own experience) has been constant and abundant 
in a.certain recognition of him as moral teacher, or ideal, which 
is the only intelligible sense in which he can be spoken of as 
“the present head of the Christian Church.” The change in 
terms by which this relation is expressed implies only, so far as 
we can see, that the official character once ascribed to him is put 
aside for that which is purely personal,— as, indeed, our corre- 
spondent illustrates by her reference to Socrates, Plato, and the 
Antonines. The change we speak of has come about quite 
within our own remembrance. When a new edifice was built 
in New York for the Second Unitarian congregation there, in 
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what was then considered a very handsome style of church archi- 
tecture, it was named the “Church of the Messiah,”— doubtless 
from a real sense of fitness in the title. But, since about the 
time when Dr. Martineau showed that this official designation 
was obsolete and meaningless to us, there has been a marked and 
increasing reluctance to use such terms. This change, indeed, 
is quite noticeable among us; but not (we should say) that 
which shuns a frank and frequent recognition of the man Jesus, 
and our spiritual debt to him, such as the more clearly defined 
opinion has allowed. 

In the second place, the change spoken of does not appear to 
us a caprice, or a momentary reaction, likely to pass by with the 
occasion that called it forth. On the contrary, we are even yet 
in the difficult transition which is bringing us slowly to compre- 
hend what we mean when we speak in good faith of the human- 
izing of our thought of Jesus. Much of the language that has 
been and still is used among us, especially in the phrases of devo- 
tion, is felt by many to be purely conventional and meaningless 
to those who hold frankly (as most of us do) the view of his 
“simple humanity.” How essential this view is, in our religious 
thinking, we may see from the plea of Dr. Hedge and others, 
that our denominational name ought to be not “ Unitarian,” but 
“Humanitarian.” But to any who hold that view it is more and _ 
more repugnant to use the phrases that have come to us from 
a time when all Christian doctrine rested on the assumption of 
the “proper Deity” of Christ. Even those among us who insist 
most urgently that Jesus is the spiritual Head of humanity, a 
divine Ideal truly realized in human history, a Leader never to 
be superseded or surpassed, are careful to add that in essential 
nature he was a brother man, so that the old titles are no longer 
appropriate. This change of attitude is, as it seems to us, radi- 
cal, and one which will not be reversed. And, for all that can 
be foreseen, it seems inevitable that language which is felt to be 
conventional and inapt will be gradually and silently disused, 
from a sense that it is insincere. We have observed, in past 
days, that our English friends were in the habit, in common 
speech, of using the term “our Lord” in referring to Jesus,—a 
phrase, we think, that was never current among ourselves, 
These examples illustrate the phases through which religious 
thought and language pass, striving as best they may to keep | 
pace with one another. The best we can do, perhaps, is to see to 
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it that our language on such matters is absolutely frank and hon- 
est, transparently conveying our own thought; and then, even if 
we shrink too far from the conventional phrases of piety, fearing 
to use terms that are merely conventional, at least we shall err 
on the safe side. If nowhere else, at least in things of the Spirit, 
honesty is always the best policy. 

The real leadership of Jesus, where we do recognize it, there 
is no danger that we shall forget or ignore. We saw in Philadel- 
phia the other day how everybody welcomed the expression of it 
from Dr. Furness, in his own unconventional way, insisting that 
Jesus is the divinest because the most purely natural of men. 
The tendency of most men is to seek and welcome personal 
leaders of their higher life, not to be content with abstractions and 
lonely thought. There is no tendency, that we observe, within 
the strict lines of religious experience or religious fellowship to 
disown the specific debt which all Christians owe to their ac- 
knowledged Leader. There may be, here and there, increasing 
reticence in the repeating of the name, or of the ascription, “ Lord, 
Lord”; but not, we think, of the rendering of that intelligent 
recognition and homage due to one of whom it may be said, in 
a sense approachable by no other, that he has been to great mul- 
titudes through these many generations the Leader and Com- 
forter of souls. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


The author of Supernatural Religion has just published (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) a very vigorous “Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
Essays” in confutation of that celebrated treatise. The argu- 
ment is too much one of technical criticism and literary detail 
for us to attempt following it here. Some points in it have been 
made familiar among us by the part taken in the discussion by 
Professor Ezra Abbot, whose argument at the Ministers’ Institute 
in 1879 was directed expressly against the positions of the anony- 
mous author. We refer to the controversy at this time only to 
remind our readers of the task really undertaken in that treatise ; 
namely, by examination of the Christian literature of the first 
two centuries, to ascertain the exact amount of historical outside 
testimony for the genuineness of the gospel narratives. The body 
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of that literature is not at all formidable,— passages from about 
twenty writers; and this task would not, in itself, be unduly 
erudite or ponderous, But it was necessary to examine a great 
mass of modern critical discussion upon that literature, most of 
it proceeding upon foregone conclusions, and bristling with 
sophisms and polemics which must be met in detail. These side- 
issues are what make the discussion so formidable and cumbrous, 
and give to most of it a needlessly polemic tone. “The state- 
ment,” says the author (p. 41), “has frequently been made that 

. I endeavor to prove that the four canonical Gospels were 
not written until the end of the second century. . . . The fact is, 
that no attempt is made to prove anything whatever with regard 
to the Gospels. The evidence for them is nearly examined, and 
it is found that, so far from their affording sufficient testimony to 
warrant belief in the actual occurrence of miracles declared to be 
antecedently incredible,* there is not a certain trace even of the 
existence of the Gospels for a century and a half after those mira- 
cles are alleged to have occurred, and nothing whatever to attest 
their authenticity and truth. This is a very different thing from 
an endeavor to establish some special theory of my own.” 

Further to illustrate the attitude of mind in which the author 
writes, we copy the following sentences from the closing para- 
graphs of the book :— 

We gain more than we lose by awaking to find that our Theology is 
human invention and our eschatology an unhealthy dream. We are 
freed from the incubus of base Hebrew mythology, and from doctrines 
of Divine government which outrage morality and set cruelty and in- 
justice in the place of Holiness. If we have to abandon cherished an- 
thropomorphie visions of future Blessedness, the details of which are 
either of miserable dimness or of questionable joy, we are at least deliv- 
ered from quibbling discussions of the meaning of aidvioc, and our 
eternal hope is unclouded by the doubt whether mankind is to be tort- 
ured in hell forever and a day,.or for a day without the ever. At the 
end of life there may be no definite vista of a Heaven glowing with the 
light of apocalyptic imagination; but neither will there be the unuttera- 
ble horror of a Purgatory or a Hell lurid with flames for the helpless 
victims of an unjust but omnipotent Creator. . . . If the pictures which 
have filled so long the horizon of the Future must vanish, no hideous 


*The expression ‘‘ antecedently incredible” is explained by the following, found 
on page 160: “ The assumption of an Infinite Personal God —a Being at once limited 
and unlimited —is a use of language to which no mode of human thought can possibly 
attach itself. Moreover, the assumption of a God working miracles is es 
ically excluded by Se experience of the order of nature,” 
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blank can rightly be maintained in their place. . . . That mysterious 
Unknown or Unknowable is no cruel darkness, but simply an impenetra- 
ble distance into which we are impotent to glance, but which excludes 
no legitimate speculation, and forbids no reasonable hope.— pp. 173, 174. 


In one or two points of grammatical construction in rendering 
from the arthorities, to which this volume calls attention, Dr. 
Lightfoot apparently has the technical advantage. In the only 
one on which an argument hangs (that from Origen v. Celsum, viii. 
76), a reference to the original will show that Origen uses his moods 
and tenses quite too loosely to support any argument at all; and 
that all the translators, Latin, German, and English, are loose 
enough in their rendering to justify any liberties taken in Sper- 
natural Religion. 


Mr. Chaney’s Belief* has the directness, the freshness, and 
the personal interest that attach to a genuine “confession,” 
which in substance it is. The volume is very brief,— only 159 
small pages of pica type. It consists, besides the Introduction, 
of seven chapters, having for titles the short great words “ Man,” 
“God,” “Christ,” “Spirit,” “Hell,” “Heaven,” “A Church.” 
Its style, as well as its spirit, is always bright, always sweet, 
always winning. It keeps within the old strict lines of religious 
thought; its topics and lines are, in the main, the conventional 
ones; but its treatment is wholly unconventional, and its argu- 
ment has not the least trace of prejudice or dogma. Its quality 
we may illustrate, better than by criticism or analysis, by copy- 
ing a few paragraphs which caught our attention in the reading. 
Thus, in the chapter on “God”: “I do not like to hear men 
called atheists when they stand fast by the moral sense, although 
they cannot so present the Deity to their mind as honestly to say 
they believe in Him. What else is that unchanging sense of the 
ought in them, but the very God they deny, or hesitate to affirm” 
(p. 51)? And again (of Christ): “ All is told to me in this: 
that Jesus has revealed the truth that the way of spiritual life 
is unselfish love, and that it is a way in which men can walk, 
God helping them. That is all. And it és all. If the Bible 
chemists wish to experiment with their pearl of great price, let 
them. They may learn that pearls are soluble in acetic acid ; 
but in learning it they lose their pearl” (p. 74). See, again, a 
passage (p. 87) which speaks of sacrifice as “a universal princi- 
ple of spiritual life, according to which the delicate, sensitive, 


* Beltef. By George Leonard Chaney. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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pure, unselfish, innocent, and loving suffer because of the gross, 
selfish, obstinate, and ugly elements in those they love. The 
innocent do not suffer for the sinful, in the sense of ‘in their 
place’; for sooner or later the suffering of wrong-doing reaches 
the wrong-doer; but the innocent suffer because of the wrong- 
doing of those they love.” One of the most impressive of illus- 
trations is thus given (p. 98, in the chapter on “ Hell”), as taken 
from a newspaper picture of “a Bowery night-scene. It was 
arranged as Doré used to depict the processions of Dante’s In- 
ferno. Only a small section of the sidewalk could be given, but 
it was enough. It perfectly represented the whole company,” 
of which a part of the description is copied. “This tintype of 
one phase of life in a great modern city is more demonstrative 
of hell than ancient texts and their modern illustrations. There 
is no chance for argument, pro or con, in this present scene of 
sin overtaken by its consequences. It 1s. It is neRE. It is 
To-pAy.” A little later (p. 106) follows an exposition, worth read- 
ing, of the imagery in the Book of Revelation. And in the 
chapter on “Heaven” (p. 118) we have this finely put parallel: 
“ According to Buddhism, the peace of nirvdna consists in the 
cessation of desires by their extinction. According to Christi- 
anity, the rest and joy of heaven consist in the cessation of 
desires by their fulfilment. The one is eternal denial; the other, 
eternal satisfaction. The one dismisses the soul at last, as the 
dewdrop that falls from the lotus-leaf into the flood; the other 
welcomes the soul into the joy of its Lord, and, as it were, 
makes the lotus-flower itself, with the image of the sun in its 
heart, co-eternal with its Lord.” We close with the following 
passage : — 


If, dismissing from their minds or desires all that changing scenery 
and visionary background on which the popular imagination fixes itself 
so passionately, men would look for heaven in a moment of unalloyed 
worship or an hour of unselfish service, I believe that a consciousness 
would come to them as it came to the astonished patriarch in the seem- 
ingly unpeopled desert,— “ Surely, God is in this place, and I knew it 
not.” As on some lowering day, when we anxiously scan the heavens to 
find some sign of clearing weather, we rejoice to see only enough of the 
blue sky to robe an infant, and joyfully assure ourselves that the fleeting 
clouds will roll away because the eternal ether has shone through them, 
—so we confirm our souls in the reality of a heavenly world and its vic- 
tory over sin and death, in virtue of moments of heavenly experience 
here and foreshinings of the over-world beyond.— pp. 135, 136. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


In a Fair Country is a gorgeous holiday volume, lavishly illustrated 
from drawings by Miss Jerome, superbly printed on heavy calendered 
paper —all which decorative beauty is none too fine for the exquisite 
selections they set forth, from Colonel Higginson’s “ Out Door Papers.” 
These include “ April Days,” “My Out-door Study,’ ‘“Water-lilies,” 
“The Life of Birds,” “ The Procession of the Flowers,” and “ Snow.” If 
the drawings were only colored, the book would be “just too lovely for 
anything.” As it is, it makes one of the most delightful and substantial 
of holiday gifts. (Lee & Shepard. $6.00.) 


The Life of Mrs. H. B. Stowe is a thick and very handsome volume of 
530 pages, printed with large type on fine paper, superfluously heavy, with 
8 portraits and as many other illustrations of faultless execution, as full 
and interesting in personal traits and incidents as the reader, naturally, 
looks for. He will find, it may be, two points of unexpected interest, — 
the delightful picture which is given of Professor Stowe, with the weird 
and strange experiences of his early childhood (pp. 421-438), and the 
affectionately intimate correspondence with “George Eliot,” covering 
some of the most trying incidents in the lives of both these gifted 
women. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00.) 


The special aim of Taylor’s Origin and Growth of the English Constitu- 
tion is to trace in detail the process of development that unites in a single 
system the whole history of institutions in England and the United 
States. The details of such a study make a book of solid, dry, and 
difficult reading ; and this is not brightened as we might hope by general 
views, or relieved by literary skill: in one instance (see pages 330, 331), 
a passage of a dozen lines is repeated almost word for word. To the 
special student this volume — which is vouched for as most thorough and 
excellent in execution — will prove of high value as a convenient man- 
ual, of unimpeached authority. The present volume brings the subject 
down to the time of Henry VII. ; a second will include the development 
of Americati institutions and their true analogies with the English, of 
which we find here some interesting anticipatory hints. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00.) 


Mr. Hamerton’s French and English is made up, in part, from the seven 
articles under that title which appeared two or three years ago in the 
Atlantic. With his great intelligence, his literary skill, his Lonhommie, 
and his absolute familiarity with both of the tongues and peoples he 
seeks to interpret to each other, he is of all known men best fitted for 
such a task. Happy the “natural enemies” who have such a mediator 
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to show the good points and mitigate the evil ones! Some of the chapters, 
as those on “Purity,” “Caste,” “Decorum,” are frank, funny, and felicitous 
in this sort of exposition; while some points on which we are aptest to 
misunderstand the French, such as their political vigor, their family 
life, their intensity of patriotic sentiment, and the good effects of 
military training (see pages 97-102), are particularly interesting and 
instructive. The whole volume is delightful to read and full of fresh 
suggestion. (Roberts Brothers. $2.00.) 
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published in 1881.) 
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